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1  HE  favourable  reception  this  Work  has 
met  with,  claims  the  Author's  mod  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments. A  large  edition  having  run  off  in  a  few 
months,  and  the  fale  appearing  to  be  ftili  unabated, 
a  new  impreflion  is  become  necefTary.  On  this  oc- 
cafion,  was  he  to  conceal  his  feelings,  and  pafs  over 
in  filence  a  diftinction  fo  beneficial  and  flattering,  he 
would  juftly  incur  the  imputation  of  ingratitude. 
That  he  might  not  do  this,  he  takes  the  opportunity, 
which  now  prefents  itfelf,  of  conveying  to  the  Pub- 
lic (though  in  terms  inadequate  to  the  warm  emo- 
tions of  his  heart,)  the  fenfe  he  entertains  of  their 
favour ;  and  thus  tranfmits  to  them  his  thanks. 

In  this  new  edition,  care  has  been  taken  to  rectify 
thofe  errors  which  have  unavoidably  proceeded 
from  the  hurry  of  the  prefs,  and  likewife  any  in- 
corre&nefs  in  the  language  that  has  found  its  way 
into  it. 

The  credibility  of  fome  of  the  incidents  related  in 
the  following  pages,  and  fome  of  the  dories  '    ,0- 
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doced  therein,  having  been  queftioned,  particuMf 
the  prognoflication  of  the  Indian  prieft  on  the  banks 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  (lory  of  the  Indian  and 
his  rattle  fnake,  the  author  thinks  it  neceflary  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  fame  opportunity,  to  endeavour 
to  eradicate  any  impreffions  that  might  have  been 
made  on  the  minds  of  his  readers,  by  the  apparent 
improbability  of  thefe  relations. 

As  to  the^  former,  he  has  related  it  juft  as  it  hap- 
pened. Being  an  eye-witnefs  to  the  whole  tranf- 
a&ion,  (and,  he  flatters  himfelf,,  at  the  time,  free 
from  every  trace  of  fceptical  obftinacy  or  enthufiaftic 
credulity,)  he  was  confequently  able  to  defcribe  every 
circumftance  minutely  and  impartially.  This  he  has 
done;  but  without  endeavouring  to  account  for  the 
means  by  which  it  was  accomplifhed.  Whether 
the  prediction  was  the  refult  of  prior  obfervationš^ 
from  which  certain  confequences  were  expected  to 
follow  by  the  fagacious  prieft,  and  the  completion 
of  it  merely  accidental ;  or  whether  he  was  really 
endowed  with  fuperhatural  powers,  the  narrator  left 
to  the  judgment  of  his  readers ;  whofe  conclufionss 
he  fuppofes,  varied  according  as  the  mental  faculties 
of  each  were  difpofed  to  admit  or  rejed  fads  that 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  natural  caufes. 

The  (lory  of  the  rattle  fnake  was  related  to  him 
by  a  French  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity  ;  and 
were  the  readers  of  this  work  as  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fagacity  and  inftin&ive  proceedings  of 
that  animal,  as  he  is,  they  would  be  as  well  allured 
of  the  truth  of  it.  It  is  well  known  that  thofe  fnakes 
which  have  furvived  through  the  fummer  the  acci- 
dents reptiles  are  liable  to,  periodically  retire  to  the 
woods,  at  the  approach  of  winter  ;  where  each  (as 
curiousobfervers  have  remarked)  take  poflelTion  of 
she  cavity  it  had  occupied  the  preceding  year.    A& 
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foon  as  the  feafon  is  propitious,  enlivened  by  the 
invigorating  rays  of  the  fun,  they  leave  thefe  re- 
treats, and  make  their  way  to  the  fame  fpot,  though 
ever  fo  diftant,  on  which  they  had  before  found  fub- 
iiftence,  and  the  means  of  propagating  their  fpecies. 
Does  it  then  require  any  extraordinary  exertions  of 
the  mind  to  believe,  that  one  of  thefe  regular  crea- 
tures, after  having  been  kindly  treated  by  its  mailer, 
ihould  return  to  the  box,  in  which  it  had  ufually  been 
fupplied  with  food,  and  had  met  with  a  comfortable 
abode,  and  that  nearly  about  the  time  the  Indian, 
from  former  experiments,  was  able  to  guefs  at.  It 
certainly  does  not ;  nor  will  the  liberal  and  ingenious 
doubt  the  truth  of  a  (lory  fo  well  authenticated,  be- 
caufe  the  circumftances  appear  extraordinary  in  a 
country  where  the  fubjecl  of  it  is  fcarcely  known. 

Thefe  explanations  the  author  hopes  will  fuffice 
to  convince  his  readers,  that  he  has  not,  as  travel- 
lers are  fometimes  fuppofed  to  do,  amufed  thenl 
with  improbable  tales,  or  wiflied  to  acquire  impor- 
tance by  making  his  .adventures  favour  of  the  mar- 
vellous. 
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O  fooner  was  the  late  Var  ,with  France 
concluded,  and  peace,  eftablifhed  by  the  treaty  of 
Verfailles  in  the  year  1763,  than  I  began  to  confider 
(having  rendered  my  country  fome  Cervices  during 
the  war)  how  I  might  continue  dill  fervieeable,  and 
contribute,  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power,  to  make 
that  van:  acquiMtion  of  territory,  gained  by  Great- 
Britain  in  North-America,  advantageous  to  it.  It 
appeared  to  me  indifpenfibly  needful,  that  Govern- 
ment^ iliould  be  acquainted,  in  the  firfl:  place,  with 
the  true  (late  of  the  dominions  they  were  now  be- 
come poffeffed  of.  To  this  purpofe,  I  determined, 
as  the  next  proof  of  my  zeal,  to  explore  the  moft 
unknown  parts  of  them,  and  to  fpare  no  trouble  or 
ekpen.ce  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  that  promifed  to 
be  fo  ufeful  to  my  countrymen,  I  knew  t.hat  many 
obftructions  would-irife  to  my  fcheme  from  the  want 
.of  good  maps  and  charts  ;  for  the  French,  whilft 
they  retained  their  power  in  North-America,  had 
taken  every  artful  method  to  keep  all  other  nations, 
particularly  the-  Englifh,  in  ignorance  of  the  con- 
cerns of  the  interior  parts  of  it :  and  to  accomplifh 
this  defign  with  the  greater  certainty,  they  had  pub- 
lilhed  inaccurate  maps  and  falfe  accounts  ;  calling 
the  different  nations  of  the  Indians  by  nicknames 
they  had  given  them,  and  not  by  thofe  really  apper- 
taining to  them.  Whether  the  intention  of  the 
French  in  doing  this,  was  to  prevent  thefe  nations 
from  being  difcovered  and  traded  with,  of  to  con- 
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ceal  their  difcourfe,  when  they  talked  to,  each  other 
of  the  Indian  concerns,  in  their  prefence,  I  will  not 
determine  ;  but  whatsoever  was  the  caufe'from  which 


it  arofe,  it  tended  to  mifiead, 


As  a  proof  that  the  Englifh  had  been  greatly  de- 
ceived by  thefe  accounts,  and  that  their  knowledge 
relative  to  Canada  had  ufually  been  very  confin- 
ed ; — before  the  conqueft  of  Crown  Point  in  1759, 
it  had  been  efteemed  an  impregnable  fortrefs ;  but 
no  fooner  was  it  taken,  than  we  were  convinced  that 
it  had  acquired  its greatehV  'fecurity  from  falfe  re- 
ports, given  -  out  by  its  poffeffors,  and  might  have 
been  battered  down  with  a  few  four  pounders.  Even 
its  fittiation,  which  was  represented  to  b?  fo  very 
.advantageous,  was  found  to  owe  its  advantages  to 
the  fame  fource.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  fome 
maps  of  thefe  countries  have  been  publifhed  by  the 
French  with  an  appearance  of  accuracy ';  but  thefe 
are  of  fo  fmali  a  fize,  and  drawn  on  fo  minute  a  fcale, 
that  they  are'  nearly  inexplicable.  :  The  fources  of 
the  Miffiffippi,  I  can  aiTert  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, are  greatly  m'ifplaced  ;  for  when  I  had  explor- 
ed them,  and  compared  their  lituation  with  the 
French  charts,  I  found  them  very  erroneoufly  re- 
prefented,  and  am  fatisfied  that  thefe  were  only  copi- 
ed from  the  rude  Iketches  of  the  Indians, 

Even  fo  lately  as  their  evacuation  of  Canada,  they 
continued  their  fchemes  to  deceive,  leaving  no  tra- 
ces by  which  any  knowledge 'might  accrue  to  their 
conquerors ;  for  though  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  lakes,  particularly  with  Sake  Superior, 
fraying  conftantly  a  veffel  of  confiderable  burden 
thereon,  yet  their  plans  of  them  are  very  incorrect. 
I  difcovered  many  errors  in  the  defcriprions  given 
therein  of  its  iflands  and  bays,  during  a  progrefs  of 
eleven  hundred  miles  that  I  coafled  it  in. canoes, 
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They  likewife,  on  giving  up  the  poffeflions  of  them, 
took ,  care  to  leave  the  places  they  had  occupied, 
in  the  fame  uncultivated  (fate  they  had  found  them  ; 
at  the  fame  time  deftroying  all  their  naval  force.  I 
obferved  myfelf  part  of  the  hulk  of  a  very  large  vef- 
fel,  burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  juft  at  the  opening 
from  the  Straits  of  St  Marie  into  the  Lake. 

Thefe  difficulties,  however,  were  not  fufficient  to 
deter  me. from  the  undertaking,  and  I  made  prepa- 
rations for  fetting  out.  What  I  chiefly  had  in  view, 
after  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  manners,  cuftoms, 
languages,  foil,  and  natural  productions  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  that  inhabit  the  back  of  the  Miffiffippi, 
was  to  afcertain  the  breadth  of  that-  vafi  continent, 
which  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  its  broadeft  part  between  43  and  46  de- 
grees northern  latitude.  Had  I  been  able  to  accom- 
plifh  this,  I  intended  to  have  propofed  to  govern- 
ment to  eftablifh  a  poft  in  fome  of  thofe  parts  about 
the  Straits  of  Annian,  which,  having  been  firft  dis- 
covered by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  of  courfe  belong 
to  the  Englith.  This  1  am  convinced  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  difcovery  of  a.northweft  paiFage,  or  a 
communication  between  Hudfon's  Bay  and  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  :  An  event  fo  defirable,  and  which  has 
been  fo  often  fought  for,  but  without  fuccefs.  Be- 
lideS  this  important  end,  a  fettlement  on  that  extre- 
mity of  America  would  anfwer  many  good  pur- 
pofes,  and  repay  every  expence  the  eftablimment  of 
it  might  occafion.  For  it  would  not  only  difclofe 
new  fources  of  trade,  and  promote*  many  ufeful 
difcoveries,  but  would  open  a'paflage  forconveying 
intelligence  to  China,. and  the  Engiifn  fettlements 
in  the  Fall  Indies,  with  greater,  expedition  than  a 
tedious  voyage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  will  allow  of. 
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How  far  the  advantages  arifing  from  fuch  an  eti- 
terprize  may  extend,  can  only  be  afcertained  by 
the  favourable  concurrence  of  future  events.  But 
that  the  completion  of  the  fcheme,  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  firft  planning  and  attempting,  will  fome 
time  or  other  be  effeded,  I  make  no  doubt.  From 
the  unhappy  divifions  that  at  prefent  fubfift  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  it  will  probably  be  fome 
years  before  the  attempt  is  repeated  ;  but  whenever 
it  is,  and  the  execution  of  it  carried  on  with  pro- 
priety, thofe  who  are  fo  fortunate  as  to  fueeeed,  will 
reap,  excluiive  of  the  national  advantages  thatmuft 
enfue,  emoluments  beyond  their  moll  fanguine  ex- 
pectations. And  whilfr.  their  fpirits  are  elated  by 
their  fuccefs,  perhaps  they  may  bellow  fome  com- 
mendations and  bleffings  on  the  perfon  who  firft 
pointed  out  to  them  the  way.  Thefe,  though  but 
a  fhadowy  recompence  for  all  my  toil,  I  fhall  receive 
with  pleafure. 

'To  what  power  or  authority  this  new  world  will 
become  dependent,  after  it  has  rifen  from  its  pre- 
fent uncultivated  ftate,  time  alone  can  difcover. 
But  as  the  feat  of  empire  from  time  immemorial 
has  been  gradually  progreflive  towards. the  weft, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  at  fome  -future  period, 
mighty  kingdoms  will  emerge  from  thefe  wilder- 
nelfes,  and  {lately  palaces. and  folemn  temples^  with 
gilded  fpires  reaching  the  ikies,  fupplant  the  Indian 
huts,  whofe  only  decorations  are  the  barbarous  tro- 
phies of  their  vanquiihed  enemies.. 

As  fome  of  the  preceding  paifages  have  already 
informed  the  reader,  that  the  plan  I  had  laid  down  for 
penetrating  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  proved  abortives 
it  is  neceffary  to  add,  that  this  proceeded,  not  from 
its  impracticability  (for  the  farther  I  went,  the  mors 
convinced  I  was  that  it  could  certainly   be  accom* 
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plifhed),  but  from  unforefeen  difappointments.  How- 
ever, I  proceeded  To  far,  that  I  was  able  to  make 
fuch  difcoveries  as  will  be  ufeful  in  an/  future  at- 
tempt, and  prove  a  good  foundation  for  Tome  more 
fortunate  fucceflbr  to  build  upon.  Thefe  I  mall 
now  lay  before  the  public  in  the  following  pages  ; 
and  am  fatisfied  that  the  greateft  part  of  them  have 
never  been  publifhed  by  any  perfon  that  has  hi- 
therto treated  of  the  interior  nations  of  the  Indians  ; 
particularly,  the  account  I  give  of  the  Nando weffies, 
and  the  fituation  of  the  heads  of  the  four  great  rivers 
that  take  their  rife  within  a  few  leagues  of  each 
other,  nearly  about  the  centre  of  this  great  conti- 
nent;  viz.  The  river  Bourbon,  which  empties  itferf 
into  Hudfon's  Bay;  the  Waters  of  Saint  Lawrence; 
the  Mifliffippi,-  and  the  River  Oregan,  or  -the  River 
of  the  Welt,  that  falls  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the 
Straits  of  Annian. 


The  impediments  that  occafioned  my  return,  be- 
fore I  had  accomplifhed  my  purpofes,  were  thefe. 
On  my  arrival  at  Michillimackinac,  the  remote!! 
Englifh  poll,  in  September  1766,  I  applied  to  Mr 
Rogers,  who  was  then  governor  of  it,  to  furniih  me 
with  a  proper  affbrtment  of  goods,  as  prefents  for 
the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  tracl:  I  intended  to 
purfue.  He  did  this  only  in  part ;  but  promifed  to 
fupply  me  with  fuch  as  were  neceffary,  when  I 
•  reached  the  falls  of  Saint  Anthony.  I  afterwards 
learned  that  the  governor  fulfilled  his  promife  in 
ordering  the  goods  to  be  delivered  to  me  ;  but  thofe 
to  whole  care  he  intruded  them,  inflead  of  conform- 
ing to  hi3  orders,  difpofed  of  them. elfc where. 

Difappointed  in  my  expectations  from  this  quar- 
ter, I  thought  it  neceffary  to  return  to  La  Prairie 
Le  Chien  ;  for  it  was  impoffible  to  proceed  any  fur- 
ther without  prefents  to  enfure  me-  a  favourable  re- 
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ception.  This  I  did  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1767,  and  finding  my  progrefs  to  the  wcftward  thug 
retarded,  I  determined  to  direct  my  courfe  north- 
ward. I  took  this  ftep  with  a  view  of  finding  a 
communication  from  the  heads  of  the  Miffiffippr 
into  Lake  Superior,  in  order  to  meet  at  the  grand' 
Portage  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  that  lake,  the 
traders  that  ufually  come,  about  this  feafon,  from 
Michillimackinac.  Of  thefe  I  intended  to  purchafe 
goods,  and  then  to  p'urfue  my  journey  from  that 
quarter,  by  way  of  the  lakes  du  Pluye,  Dubois, 
and  Ounipique,  to  the  heads  of  the  River  of  the 
Weft,  which,  as  I  have  faid  before,  falls  into  the 
Straits  of  Annian,  the  termination  of  my  intended 
progrefs. 

I  aecompiifhed  the  former  part  of  my  defign,  and 
reached  Lake  Superior  in  proper  time;  but  unluc- 
kily the  traders  I  met  there,  acquainted  me  that  they 
had  no  goods  to  fpare ;  thofe  they  had  with  then! 
being  barely  fufficient  to  anfwer  their  own  demands 
In  thefe  remote  parts.  Thus  difappointed  a  fecond 
time,  I  found  myfelf  obliged  to  return  to  the  place 
from  whence  I  began  my  expedition,  which  I  did, 
after  continuing  fome  months  on  the  north  and  eaft 
borders  of  Lake  Superior,  and  exploring  the  bays 
and  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  this  large 
body  of  water. 

As  it  may  be  expected  that  I  fh*nld  lay  before 
the  public  the  reafons  that  thefe  difcoveries,  of  fo 
much  importance  to  every  one  who  has  any  con- 
nections with  America,  have  not  been  imparted  to 
them  before,  notwithftanding  they  were  made  up- 
wards of  ten  years  ago,  I  will  give  them  to  the  vorld 
in  a  plain  and  candid  manner,  and  without  mingling 
with  them  any  complaints  oa  account  of  the  ifl 
treatment  I  have  received. 
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On  my  arrival  m  England,  I  prefentecj  a  petition 
to  his  Majefty  in  council,  praying  for  a  reimburfe- 
ment  of  thofe  fums  I  had  expended  in  the  fervice 
of  Government.  This  was  referred  to  the  lords  com- 
miflioners  of  trade  and  plantations.  Their  lordfhips 
from  the  tenor  of  it  thought  the  intelligence  I  could 
give  of  fo  much  importance  to  the  nation,  that 
they  ordered  me  to  appear  before  the  board.  This 
meffage  I  obeyed,  and  underwent  a  long  examina- 
tion ;  much  I  believe  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  every 
lord  prefent.  When  it  was  flnifhed,  I  requefted  to 
know  what  I  fhould  do  with  my  papers ;  without 
hefitation  the  firft  lord  replied.  That  I  might  pub- 
lish them  whenever  I  pleafed.  In  cohfequence  cf 
this  perrniffion,  I  difpofed  of  them  to  a  bookfeller : 
but  when  they  were  nearly  ready  for  the  prefs,  an 
order  was  ifiued  from  the  council  board,  requiring 
me  to,  deliver,  without  delay,  into  the  plantation 
office,  all  ray  charts  and  journals,  with  every  paper 
relative  to  the  difcoveries  I  had  made.  In  order  to 
obey  this  command,  I  was  obliged  to  re-purchafe 
them  from  the  bookfeller  at  a  very  great  expence, 
and  delivered  them  up.  This  frefh  diiburfement  I 
endeavoured  to  get  annexed  to  the  account  I  had  al- 
ready delivered  in,  but  the  requeiFwas  denied  me, 
notwithftanding  I  had  only  afted,  in  the  difpofal  of 
my  papers,  conformably,  to  the  perrniffion  I  had 
received  from  the  board  of  trade.  This  lofs,  which 
amounted  to  a  very  confiderable  fum,  I  was  obliged 
to  bear,  and  to  reft  fatisfied  with  an  indemnification 
for  my  other  expences. 


Thus  fituated,  my  only  expectations  are  from 
the  favour  of  a  generous  public  j  to  whom  1  fhall  now 
communicate  my  plans,  jourrials  and  obfervations, 
of  which  1  luckily  kept  copies,  when  I  delivered  the 
originals  into  the  plantation  office.  And  this  I  do 
the  more  readily,  as  I  hear  they  ate  miflaid  $   and 
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there  is  no  probability  of  their  ever  being  publifhed, 
To  thofe  who  are  intereitea  La  the  concerns  of  the 
interior,  parts  of  North- America,  from 'the  conti- 
guity of  their  poffdTions,  or  commercial  engage- 
ments, they  will  be  extremely  ufeful,  and  fully  re- 
pay the  fum  at  which  they  are  purchafed.  To  thofe, 
who,  from  a  laudable  curiofity,  wifh  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  every  inhabitant 
of  this  globe,  the  accounts  here  given  of  the  various 
■nations  that  inhabit  fo  vaft  a  tract  of  it,  a  country 
hitherto  almoft  unexplored,  will  furnifh  an  ample 
fund  of  amufement,  and  gratify  their  moft  curious 
expectations.  And  I  flatter  myfelf  they  will  be  as 
favourably  received  by  the  public,  as  defcriptions  of 
inlands,  which  afford  no  other  entertainment  than 
what  arifes  from  their  novelty  ;  and  difcoveries, 
that  feem  to  promife  very  few  advantages  to  this 
country,  though  acquired  at  an  immenfe  expence. 

To  make  the  following  work  as  comprehenfive 
and  entertaining  as  poffible,  I  mall  fir  ft  give  my 
readers  an  account  of  the  route  I  purfued  over  this 
immenfe  continent,  and  as  I  pafs  on,  defcribe  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  the  fituation  of  the  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  the  productions  of  the  country. 
Having  done  this,  I  mall  treat,  in  diftina  chapters, 
of  the  manners,,  cuftoms,  and  languages  of  the  In- 
dians, and  to  complete  the  whole,  add  a  vocabulary 
of  the  words  moft  in  ufe  among  them, 

And  here  it  is  neceifary  to  befpeak  the  candour  of 
the  learned  part  of  my  readers  in  the  perufal'  of  it, 
afrit  is  the  production  of  a  perfon  unufed,  from  op- 
pofite  avocations,  to  literary  purfuits.  He  therefore 
begs  they  would  not  examine  it  with  too  critical  an 
eye  ;  efpecially  when  he  aflures  them,  that  his  atten- 
tion has  been  more  employed  in  giving  a  juft  de- 
fcription  of  a  country,  that  promifes,  in  fome  future 
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period,  to  be  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  riches  to 
that  people  who  fhall  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  poffefs  it, 
than  on  the  ftile  or  compofition  ;  and  more  careful 
to  render  his  language  intelligible  and  explicit,  than 
fmooth  and  florid. 
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IN  June  1766,  I  fet  out  from  Bofton,  and 
proceeded  by  way  of  Albany  and  Niagara,  to  Mi- 
chillimackinac ;  a  fort  lituated  between  the  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan,  and  diftant  from  Bofton  1300 
miles.  Tljis  being  the  uttermoft  of  our  factories 
towards  the  north-weft,  I  confidered  it  as  the  moft 
convenient  place  from  whence  I  could  begin  my  in- 
tended progrefs,,and  enter  at  once  into  the  regions  I 
defigned  to  explore. 

Referring  my  readers  to  the  publications  already 
extant  for  an  account  of  thofe  parts  of  North-Ame- 
rica, which,  from  lying  adjacent  to  the  back  fettle- 
rnents,  have  been  frequently  defcribed,  I  fhall  con- 
fine myfelf  to  a  description  of  the  more  interior  parts 
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of  it,  which,  having  been  but  feldom  vifited,  are 
confequently  but  little  known.  In  doing  this,  I  mall 
in  no  instance  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth,  or  have 
recourft  to  thofe  ufelefs  and  extravagant  exaggera- 
tions, too  often  made  ufe  of  by  travellers,  to  excite 
.the  curioiity  of  the  public,  or  to  encreafe  tbeir  own 
importance.  Nor  fhall  I  infert  any  obfervations, 
but  fuch  as  I  have  made  myfelf,  or,  from  the  credi- 
bility of  thofe  by  whom  they  were  related,  am  ena- 
bled to  vouch  for  their  authenticity. 

Michillimackinac,  from  whence  I  began  my  tra- 
vels, is  a  fort  compcfed  of  a  ftrong  ftockade,  and 
is  ufualiy  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  one  hundred 
men.  It  contains  about  thirty  houfes,  one  of  which 
belongs  to  the  governor,  and  another  to  the  com- 
mhTary.  Several  traders  alfo  dwell  within  its  for- 
tifications, who  find  it  a  convenient  fituation  to 
traffic  with  the  neighbouring  nations.  Michillimac- 
kinac, in  the  language  of  the  Chipeway  Indians, 
iignifies  a  Tortoife  ;  and  the  place  is  fuppofed 
to  receive  its  name  from  an  ifland,  lying  about  fix 
or  feven  miles  to  the  north-eaft,  within  fight  of  the 
fort,  which  has, the  appearance  of  that  animal. 

During  the  Indian  war  that  followed  foon  after 
the  conqueft  of  Canada,  in  the  year  1763,  and  which 
was  carried  on  by  an  army  of  confederate  nations, 
compcfed  of  the  Huronš,  Miamies,  Chipeways, 
Ottowaws,  Pontowattimies,  Miffiflauges,  and  fome 
ether  tripes,  under  the  direction  of  Pontiac,  a  ce- 
lebrated Indian  warrior,  who  had  always  been  in 
the  French  intereft,  it  was  taken  by  furprife  in 
thefollowing  manner :  The  Indians  having  fettled 
their  plan,  drew  near  the  fort,'  and  began  a  game 
at  ball,  a  paftime  much  ufed  among  them,  and  not 
unlike  tennis.  In  the  height  of  their  game,  at 
which  fome  of -the  Englifh  officers,  not  fufpeding 
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any  deceit,  flood  looking  on,  they  (truck  the  balF, 
as  if  by  accident,  over  the  ftockade  ;  this  they  re- 
peated two  or  three  times,  to  make  the  deception 
more  complete  ;  till  at  length,  having  by  this  means 
lulled  every  fufpicion  of  the  centryat  thefouth  gate, 
a  party  ruined  by  him ;  and  the  reft  foon  following^ 
they  took  poffeffion  of  the  fo£j|  without  meeting 
with  any  oppoiition.  Having  ^Vcompliihed  their 
defign,  the  Indians  had  the  humanity  to  fpare  the 
lives  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  ga.rrifon  and  traders, 
but  they  made  them  all  prifoners,  and  carried  them 
off.  However,  fome  time  after  they  took  them  to- 
Montreal,  where  they  were  redeemed  at  a  good 
price.  The  fort  alfo  was  given  up  again  to  the  En- 
glifh  at  the  peace  made  with  Pontiac,  by  the  com- 
mander of  Detroit  the  year  following. 

Having  here  made  the  neeeflfary  difpofition  for 
purfuing  my  travels,  and  obtaining  a  credit  from 
Mr  Rogers,  the  governor,  on  fome  Engliih  and 
Canadian  traders,  who  were  going  to  trade  on  the 
Mifliffipi,  and  received  alfo  from  him  a  promife  of 
a  frefh  fupply  of  goods  when  I  reached, the  fails  of 
Saint  Anthony,  I  left  tke  fort  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, in  company  with  thefe  traders.  It  was 
agreed  that  they  mould  furnim  me  with  fuch  goods 
as  I  might  want,  for  prefents  to  the  Indian  chiefs, 
during  my  continuance  with  them,  agreeable  10  the 
governor's  orders.  But  when  I  arrived  at  the  extent 
of  their  route,  I  was  to  find  other  guides,  and  to  de- 
pend on  the  goods  the  governor  had  promifed  to 
fupply  me  with. 

We  accordingly  fet  out  together,  and  on  the  18th. 
arrived  at  Fort  La  Bay.  This  fort  is  fuuated  on  the 
fouthern.  extremity  of  a  bay  in  Lake  Michigan, 
termed  by  the  French,  the  Bay  of  Puants.;  but 
which,  fince  the  Englifh  havs  gained  poffeffion  of  all 
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the  fetrlements  on  this  part  of  the  continent,  is  called 
by  them  the  Green  Bay.     The  reafon  of  its  being 


appearance ;  for  on 


thus  denominated,-  is  from  its 
leaving  Michillirnackinac  in  the  fpriag  feafon, 
though  the  trees  there  have  not  even  put  forth  their 
buds,  yet  you  find  the  country  around  La  Bay,  not- 
-  withftandmg  the  paffage  has  not  exceeded  fourteen 
days,  covered  with  the  finefl:  verdure,  and  vegeta- 
tion as  forward  as  it  could  be  were  it  fummer.° 

This  fort  is  alfo  only  furrounded  by  a  ftockade, 
and  being  much  decayed,  is  icarcely  defenfible  againft 
fmall  arms.  It  was  built  by  the  French  for  the 
protection'  of  their  trade,  fome  time  before  they 
were  forced  to  relinquish  it ;  and  when  Canada  and 
its  dependencies  were  furrendered  to  the  Englifh,  it 
was  immediately  garrifoned  with  an  officer  and  thirty 
men.  Thefe  were  made  prifoners. by  the  Menomo- 
mes  foon  after  the  furprife  of  Michillimackinac,  and 
the  fort  has  neither  been  garrifoned  nor  kept  in  re- 
pair fince.  .     , 

The  bay  is  about  ninety  miles  long,  but.  differs 
much  in  us  breadth  ;  being  in  fome  places  only  fif- 
teen miles,  in  others  from  twenty  to  thirty.  It  lies 
nearly  from  north-eait  to  fouth-weif.  At  the  en~ 
trance  of  it  from  the  lake  are  a  firing  of  iflands, 
Extending  from  north  to  Youth,  called  the  Grand 
Traverfe.  Thefe  are  about  thirty  miles  in  length, 
and  ferve  to  facilitate  the  paflage  of  canoes,  as  they 
fhelter  them  from  the  winds,  which  fometimes 
come  with  violence  acrofs  the  Lake.  On  the  fide 
that-  lies  to  the  fouth-eafl  is,  the  nearefl  and  belt 
navigation. 

The  iflands  of  the  Grand  Traverfe  are  moftiy 
fm all  and  rocky.  Many  of  the  rocks  are  of  an 
amazing  fize,  and  appear  as  if  they  had  been  faflii- 
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oned by  the  hands  of  artifts.  Qn  the  largefl  and 
beft  of  thefe  illands  (lands  a  town  of  the  Ottawaws, 
at  which  I  found  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
chiefs  of  that  nation,  who  received  me  with  every 
honour  he  could  poflibly  mow  to  a  ftranger.  But 
what  appeared  extremely  lingular  to  me  at  the  time, 
and  muft  do  fo  to  every  perfon  unacquainted  with 
the  cuftoms  of  the  Indians,  was  the  reception  I  met 
with  on  landing.  As  our  canoes  approached  the 
more,  and  had  reached  within  about  threefcore  rods 
of  it,  the  Indians  began  a  feu-de-joye  ;  in  which  they 
fired  their  pieces  loaded  with  balls ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  they  took  care  to  difcharge  them  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  fly  a  few  yards  above  our  heads.:  during 
this  they  ran  from  one  tree  or  flump  to  another, 
mouting  and  behaving  as  if  they  were  in  the  heat  of 
battle.  At  firft  I  was  greatly  furprifed,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  ordering  my  attendants  to  return  their 
fire,  concluding  that  their  intentions  were  hoftile  ; 
but  being  undeceived  by  fome  of  the  traders,  who 
informed  me  that  this  was  the  ufual  method  of  re- 
ceiving the  chiefs  of  other  nations,  I  confidered  it  in 
its  true  light,  and  was  pleafed  with  the  refpecl: 
thus  paid  me. 

I  remained  here  one  night.  Among  the  prefents 
I  made  the  chiefs,  were  fome  fpirituous  liquors,  with 
which  they  made  themfelves  mer/y,  and  all  joined 
in  a  dance,  that  lafted  the  greateft  part  of  the  night,! 
In  the  morning  when  I  departed,  the  chief  attended 
me  to  the  more,  and,  as  foon  as  I  had  embarked, 
offered  up  in  an  audible  voice,  and"  with  great  fo- 
Iemnity,  a  fervent  prayer  in  my  behalf.  He  prayed 
«  That  the  great  fpirit  would  favour  me  with  a  pros- 
perous voyage  ;  that  he  would  give  mean  unclouded 
fky,  and  fmooth  waters,  by  day,  and  that  I  might 
lie  down,  by  night,  on  a  beaver  blanket,  enjoying 
uninterrupted  ileep,  and  pleafant  dreams ;  and  alfo 
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that  I  might  find  continual  protection  under  the 
great  pipe  of  peace."  In  this  manner  he  continued 
his  petitions  till  I  could  no  longer  hear  them. 

I  rnuft  here  obferve,  that  notwitManding  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe  are  apt  to  entertain  horrid 
ideas  of  the  ferocity  of  thefe  favages,'  as  they  are 
termed,  I  received  from  every  tribe  of  them  in  the 
interior  parts,  the  mod  hofpitable  and  courteous 
treatment,  and  am  convinced,  that  till- they  are 
contaminated by  the  example,  and  fpiritous  liquors 
of  their  more  refined  neighbours,  they  retain  this 
friendly  and  inoffeniive  conduct  towards  ftrangers. 
Their  inveteracy  and  cruelty  to  their  enemies,  I  ac- 
knowledge^ be  a  great  abatement  of  the  favoura- 
ble opinion  I  would  wifh  to  entertain  of  them  ;  but 
this  failing  is  hereditary,  and  having  received  the 
fanclion  of  immemorial  cuflom,  has  taken  too  deep 
root  in  their  minds  to  bq  eafily  extirpated. 

Among  thefe  people  I  eat  of  a  very  uncommon 
kind  of  bread.  The  Indians,  in  general,  ufe  but 
little  of  this  nutritious  food  :  whilfr.  their  corn  is  in 
thQ  milk  "as  they  term  it*  that  is,  juft  before  it  be- 
gins to  ripen,  they  flice  off  the  kernels  from  the 
cob  to  which  they  grow,'  and  knead  them  into  a 
pafle.  This  they  are  enabled  to  do  without  the  ad- 
dition of  any  liquid,  by  the  milk  that  flows  from 
them  ;  and  when  it  is  effecled,  they  parcel  it  out  in- 
to cakes,  and  enclofing  them  in  leaves^of  the  bafT- 
wood  tree,  place  them  in  hot  embers,  where  they 
are  foon  baked.  And  better  flavoured  bread  I  never 
eat  in  any  cqjjntry. 

This  place  is  only  a  fmall  village,  containing 
^bout  twenty-five  houfes  and  fixty  or  feventy  warri- 
ors. I  found  nothing  there  worthy  of  further  re- 
mark. 
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The  land  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  Green  Bay 
is  but  very  indifferent,  being  overfpread  with  a 
heavy  growjh  of  hemlock,  pine,  fpruce,  and  fir 
trees.  The  communication  between  lake  Michi- 
gan and  the  Green  Bay,  has  been  reported  by  fome 
to  beirnpfaclicabfe  for  the  pafTage  of  any  ve'flels  larger 
than  canoes  or  boats,  on  account  of  the  fhoals  that 
lie  between  the  iflands  in  the  Grand  Traverfe ;  but 
on  founding  it,  I  found  fuiHcient  depth  for  a  veilel 
of  fixty  tons,  and  the  breadth  proportionable. 

The  land  adjoining  to  the  bottom  of  this  bay  is 
very  fertile,  the  country  in  general  level,  and  the 
perfpeftive  view  of  it  pleafing  and  extenfive. 

A  few  families  live  in  the  fort,  which  lies  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Fox  River,  and  oppofite  to  it,  oh 
the.  eaft  fide  of  its  entrance,  are  fome  French  fet- 
tiers,  who  cultivate  the  laud,  and  appear  to  live 
Tery  comfortably. 

.  The  Green  Bay  or  Bay  of  Puants  is  one  of  thofe 
places  to  which'  the  French,  .as  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  introduction,  have  given  nicknames.  It  is 
termed  by  the  inhabitants  of  its  coafts,  the  Merio- 
monie  Bay  ;  but  why 'the  French  have  denominated 
it  the  Puant  or  Stinking  Bay,  I  know  not.  The 
reafoh  they  themfelves  gave  far 'it  is,  that  it  was  not 
with  a  view  to  miflead  Grangers,  but  that  bv  adopt- 
ing this  method,  they  could  converfe  with  each 
other  concerning  the  Indians,  in  their  prefence, 
without  being  underftood  by  them.  For  it  was  re- 
marked by  the  perfons  who  firft  trad^  among  them, 
that,  when  they  were  fpeaking  to  each  other  about 
them,  and,  mentioned  their  proper  names,'  they 
.inflantiy  grew  fufpicious.,  and  concluded  that  their 
vihtors  were  either  fpeaking  ill  of  them9  or  plot- 
F  ' 
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ting  their  diftruclion.  To  remedy  this  they  gave 
them  fome  ether  name.  The  only  bad  confequence 
arifing  from  the  practice  then  introduced  is,  that 
Englifh  and  French  geographers,  in  their  plans  of 
the  interior  parts  of  America,  gave  different  names 
to  the  fame  people,  and  thereby  perplex  thofe  who 
have,  occaiion  to  r-tfer  to  them. 


Lake  Michigan,  of  which  the  Green  Bay  is  a  part, 
is  divided  on  the  north- eaft  from  Lake  Huron  by 
the  Straits  of  Michillimackinac  ;  and  is  fituated  be- 
tween forty-two  and  forty- fix  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  between  eighty-four  and  eighty-feven  degrees 
of  weft -longitude.  Its  greateft  length  is  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles,  its  breadth  about  forty,  and 
its  circumference  nearly  fix  hundred.  The're  is  a 
remarkable  firing  of  fmall'  iilands^  beginning  over 
againff.  Afkin's  farm,  and  running  about  thirty  miles 
fouth-weft  into  fhe  lake.  Thefe  are  called  the 
Beaver  lflands.  Their  fituation  is  very  pleafant9 
but  the  foil  is  bare.  However,  they  afford  a  beauti- 
ful profpect 

On  the  north-weft  part  of  this  lake  the  waters 
branch  out  into  two  bays.  That  which  lies  towards 
the  north  is  the  bay  of  Noquets,  and  the  other  the 
Green  Bay  juft  described. 

The  waters  ef  this  as  well  as  the  other  great 
lakes  are  clear  and  wholefome,  and  of  fufficient 
depth  for  the  navigation  of  large  fhips.  Half  the 
fpace  of  the  country  that  lies  to  the  eaft,  and  ex- 
tends to  Lake-  Huron,  belongs  to  the  Ottowaw  In- 
dians. The  fine  that  divides  their  territories  from 
the  Chipeways,  runs  nearly  north  and  fouth,  and 
reaches  almoit  from  the  fouthern  extremity  of -this 
lake,  acrofs  the  high  lands,  to  Michiliimackinac, 
through  the  centre  of  which  it  paffes.   So  that  when 
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thefe  two  tribes  happen  to  meet  at  the  fadory,  they 
each  encamp  on  their  own  dominions,  at  a  few  yards 
•diftance  from  the  ftockade. 

The  country  adjacent  either  to  the  eafl  or  weft 
iide  of  this  lake,  is  compofed  but  of  an  indifferent 
foil,  except  where  fmall  brooks  or  rivers  empty 
themfefves  into  it  ;  on  the  banks  of  thefe  it  is  ex- 
tremely fertile.  Near  the  borders  of  the  lake  grow 
a  great  number  of  fand'cherries,  which  ate  not  lefs 
remarkable  for  their  manner  of  growth,  than  for 
their  exquifne  flavour.  They  grow  upon  a  final! 
fhrub,  not  more  than  four  feet  high,  rhe  boughs 
of  which  are  fo  loaded  that  they  lie  in  clutters  oa 
the  fand.  As  they  grow  only  on  the  fand,  the 
warmth  of  which  probably  contributes  to  bring 
them  to  fuch  perfection,  they  are  called  by  the 
French,  cherries  d.e  fable,  or  fand  cherries.  The 
fize  of  them  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  fmall  mu-fket 
ball,  but  they  are  reckoned  fuperior  to  any  other 
fort  for  the  purpofe  of  deeping  in  fpirits.  There 
alfo  grow  around  the  lake,  goofberries,  black  cur- 
rants, and  an  abundance  of  juniper,  bearing  great 
quantities  of  berries  of  t,he  fiiieft  fort. 

Sum.ack  likewife  grows  here  in  great  plenty  % 
the  leaf  of  which,  gathered  at  Michaelmas,  when  it 
turns  red,  is  much  efteemed  by  the  natives.  They 
mix  about  an  equal  quantity  of  it  with  their  tobac- 
co, which  caufes  it  to  fmoke  pleafantly*  Near  this 
Jake,  and  indeed' about  all  the  great  lakes,  is  found 
a  kind  of  willow,  termed  by  the  French,  bpis  rouge, 
in  Englifh,  red  wood.  Its  barjc,  when  only  of  one 
.year's  growth,  is  of  a  fine  fcarlet  colour,  and  appears 
very  beautiful ;  but  as  it  grows  older,  it  changes  into 
a  mixture  of  grey  and  red.  The  ftalks  of  this 
fhrub,  grow  many  of  them  together,  and  rife  fo  the 
height  of  fix  or  eight  feet,  the  largeft  not  exceeding 
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an  mch  diameter.  The  bark  being  fcraped  from 
the  ticks,  and  dried  and  powdered,  is  alio  mixed 
by  the  Indians  with  their  tobacco,  and  is  held  by 
them  m  the  higheft  eftimation  for  their  winter  fmoli 
mg.  A  weed  that  grows  near  the  great  lakes,  in 
rocky  places,  they  ufe  in  the  fbmmer  feafom  It 
is  called  by  the  Indians  Segockimac,  and,  creeps 
like  a  vine  on  the  ground,  fometimes  extending  to 
eight  or  ten  feet,  and  bearing  a  leaf  about  the  %e 
ota  (liver  penny,  nearly  round  ;  it  is  of  the  fub- 
Jtance  and  colour  of  the  laurel,  and  is,  like  the  tree 
it  referable*,  an  evergreen.  Thefe  leaves,  dried 
and  powdered,  they  likewife  mix  with  their  to- 
bacco; and,  as  faid  before,  fmokeit  only  during  the 
fummer.  By  thefe  three  fuccedaneums,  the  pipes 
of  the  Indians  are  well  fupplied  through  eyery  lea- 
fon  of  the  year  ;  and  as  they  are  great  fmofcers, 
they  are  very  careful  in  properly  gathering  and  pre- 
paring them. 

On  the  20th  of  September  I  left  the  Green  Bav 
and  proceeded  up  Fox  River,  fiiil  in  company 
with  the  traders  and  fome  Indians.  On  the  25th 
I  arrived  at  the  great  town  of  the  Winnebagoes, 
iituated  cm  a  fmall  ifiand,  juft  as  you  enter  the°eaft 
end  of  Lake  Winnebago.  Here  the  queen  who 
prefided  over  this  tribe  in  (lead  of  a  Sachem,  received 
me  with  great  civility,  and  entertained  me  in  a  very 
diftmguiihed  manner,  during  the  four  days  I  zomU 
nued  with  her. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  I  held  a  council  with 
the  chiefs,  of  whom  I  afked  permiffion  to  pafi 
through  their  country,  in  my  way  to  more  remote 
nations,  on  bufinefs  of  importance.  This  was  rea- 
dily granted  me,  the  requeft  being  •  efteemed  by 
them. as  a  great  compliment  paid  to  their  tribe, 
.a  he  queen  fat  in  the  council,  but  only  afked  a  few 
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queftions,  or  gave  fome  trifling  directions  in  matters 
relative  to  the  fhte ;  for  women  are  never  allowed 
to  lit  in  their  councils,  except  they  happen  to  be 
inverted  with  the  fupreme  authority,  and  then  it 
is  not  cuilomary  for  them  to  make  any  formal 
fpeeches  as  the  chiefs  do.  She  was  a  very  ancient 
woman,  ftnall  in  flature,  and  not  much  difUnguiih- 
ed  by  her  drefs  from  feveral  young  women  that  at- 
tended her.  Thefe  her  attendants  feemed  greatly 
pleafed  whenever  I  mowed  any  tokens  of  refpect  to 
their  queen,  particularly  when  I  faluted  her,  which 
I  frequently  did  to  acquire  her  favour.  "  On  thefe 
occafions  the  good  old  lady  endeavoured  to  aflume 
a  juvenile  gaiety,  and  by  her  fmiles,  mowed  me 
was  equally  pleafed  with  the  attention  I  paid  her. 

The  time  I  refided  here,  I  employed  in  making 
the  befi  obfervaticns  pofhble  on  the  country,  and 
in  collecting  the-  moft  certain  intelligence  I  could9 
of  the  origin,  language,  and  cuftoms  of  this  people, 
irom  thefe  enquiries  I  have  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  the  Winnebagoes  originally  refided  in  fome  of 
the  provinces  belonging  to  New  Mexico,  and  being- 
driven  from  their  native  country^  either  by  interline 
diviiions,  or  by  the  extenfion  of  the  Spanifn  con- 
quells,  they  took  refuge  in  thefe  more  northern 
pans  about  a  century  ago. 

My  reafons  for  adopting  this  fuppofition,  are, 
Firil,  from  their  unalienable  attachment  to  the 
Naudoweffie  Indians  (who,  they  fay,  gave  them  the 
earlier!  fuccours  during  their  emigration,)  notwith- 
standing their  prefent  refidence  is  more  than  fix 
hundred  miles  diflant  from  that  people. 

■  Secondly,  that  their  dialect  totally  differs  from 
every  other  Indian  nation  yet  discovered ;  being 
a  very  uncouth,  guttural  jargon,  which  none  of 
ihz'u  neighbours  will  attempt  to  learn.     They  con- 
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other  nations  in  the  Chipeway  tongue, 
the    prevailing  language    throughout   all 


verfe  with 

which  is  tHe  prevailing  language  throughout  alt 
the  tribes,  from  the  Mohawks  of  Canada,-  to  thofe 
who  inhabit  the  borders  of  the  Mimffippi,  and  from 
the  Hurons  and  Illinois  to  fuch  as  dwell  near  Hud- 
ion's  Bay. 


|  Thirdly,  from  their  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Spa- 
niards.    Some  of  them  informed  me  that  they  had 
many  excurfions   to   the  fouth-weft,  which  took  up 
feveral  moons.     An  elderly  chief  more  particularly 
acquainted    me,  that    about   forty-fix    winters  ago, 
he  marched^  at   the  head  of  fifty  warriors,  towards 
the  fouth-weft,  for  three  moons.     That  during  this 
expedition,  whilft  they  were   eroding  a  plain,  they 
difcovered  a   body  of  men  on  horfeback,  who  be- 
longed  to  the  Black  people  ;  for  fo  they  call  the 
Spaniards.     As   foon  as  they  perceived  them,  they 
proceeded  with  caution,  and   concealed    themfelves 
till  night   came  on,  when  they  drew  fo  near  as  to 
be  able  to  difcern  their  number  and  fituation  of  their 
enemies.     Finding  they  were  not  able  to  cope  with 
fo  great  a  fuperiority  by  day-light,  they  waited  till 
they  had   retired   to,   reft;  when   they  rufhed   upon 
them,  and,  after  having  killed  the  greateft  part  of 
the  men,  took  eighty  horfes  loaded  with  what  they 
termed  white  (lone.     This  I  fuppofe  to  have  been 
filver,  as  he  told  me  the  horfes  were  fhod  with  it, 
and   that    their    bridles  were  ornamented  with  the 
fame.     When  they  had  fatiated  their  revenge,  they 
carried  off  their  fpoil,  and  being  got  fo  far  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  Spaniards  that  had  efcaped 
their  fury,  they  left  the  ufelefs  and  ponderous  bur- 
den, with   which  the  horfes    were   loaded,  in    the 
woods,  and    mounting    themfelves,  in  this  manner 
returned  to  their  friends.     The  party  they  had  thus 
defeated,  I  conclude  to  be  the  caravan  that  annually 
conveys  to  Mexico  the  filver  which  the  Spaniard  ' 
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find  in  great  quantities  on  the  mountains  lying  near 
the  heads  of  the  Goleredo  River :  and  the  plains 
where  the  attack  was  made,  probably,  they  were 
obliged  to  pafs  over  in  their  way  to  the  heads 
of  the  River  St  Fee,  or  Rio  del  Nord,  which 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  weft  of  the 
Mimflippi. 

The  Winnebagoes  can  raife  about  two  hundred 
warriors.  Their  town  contains  about  fifty  houfes, 
which  are  ftrongly  built  with  pallifades,  and  the 
Hland  on  which  it  is  fituated,  nearly  fifty  acres.  It 
lies  thirty-five  miles,  reckoning  according  to  the 
courfe  of  the  river,  from  the  Green  Bay. 

The  river,  for  about  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
bay,  has  a  gentle  current ;  after  that  fpace,  till  you 
arrive  at  the  Winnebago  Lake,-  it  is  full  of  rocks 
and  very  rapid.  At  many  places  we  were  ob- 
liged to  land  our  canoes,  and  carry  them  a  corw 
fiderable  way.  Its  breadth,  in  general,  from  the 
Green  Bay  to  the  Winnebago  Lake,  is  between 
feventy  and  a  hundred  yards ;  the  land  on  its  bor- 
ders very  good,  and  thinly  wooded  with  hickory, 
oak,  and  hazel. 

The  Winnebago  Lake  is  about  fifteen  miles  long 
from  eaft  to  -weft,  and  fix  miles  wide.  At  its  fouth- 
eaft  corner,  a  river  falls  into  it  that  takes  its  rife 
near  fome  of  the  northern  branches  of  the  Illinois 
River.  This  I  called  the  Crocodile  J^iver,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  ftory  that  prevails  among  the  Indians, 
of  their  having  deftroyed,  in  fome  part  of  it,  an  ani- 
mal, which  from  their  defcription  muft  be  a  «:'roco- 
dife  or  an  aligator. 

The  land  adjacent  to  the  Lake  is*  very  fertile, 
abounding  with  grapes,  plumbs,  and  other  fruits, 
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which  grow,  fpontaneoufly.  The  ■  Winnebagoes" 
raife  on  it  a  great  quantity  of  Indian  corn,  beans, 
pumpkins,  fquafhes,  and  water  melons,  with  fome 
tobacco.  The  Lake  itfelf  abounds  with  fifh,  and  m 
the  fall  of  the  year,  with  geefe,  ducks,  and  tea!.' 
The  latter,  which'  refort  to  it  in  great  numbers,  are 
remarkably  good  and  extremely  fat,  and  are  much 
better  flavoured  than  thofe  that  are  found,  near  the 
fea,  as  they  acquire  their  exceffive  fatnefs  by  feeding 
on  the  wild  rice,  which  grows  fo  plentifully  in  thefe 
parts. 

Having  made  fome  acceptable  prefents  to  the 
good  old  queen,  and  received  her  bkffing,  I  left  iht 
town  of  the  Winnebagoes  on  the  29th  of  September,' 
and  about  twelve  miles  from  it,  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  Fox  River  enters  the  Lake  on  the  north 
fide  of  it,  We  proceeded,  up  this  river,  and  on  the  . 
7th  of  October  reached  the  great  carrying  place; 
which  divides  it  from  the  Ouifconfin. 

The  Fox  River,  from  the  Green  Bay  to  the  car- 
lying  place,  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 
From  the  Winnebago  Lake  to  the  carrying  place,' 
the  current  is  gentle,  and  the  depth  ofitconfiderable  \ 
notwithstanding  which,  it    is  in  fome   places  with 
difficulty  that  canoes   can  pafs  through  the  obflnio 
tions  they  meet  with  from  the  rice  ftalks,  which  are 
very  large  and  thick,  and  grow  here  in  great  abun- 
dance. ^  The  country  around  it  is  very  fertile,  and 
proper  m  the  highelt  degree  for  cultivation,  except- 
ing in  fome  places  near  the  river,  where  it  is  rather 
too  iov;.     It  is  in  no  part  very  woody,  and  yet  can 
fuppiy  sufficient  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  any  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.     This  river  is  the  greateft  refort 
of  wild  fowl   of  every  kind,  that  I  met  with  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  my  travels ;  frequently  the  fun  would 
be  obfcured  by  them  for  forrie  minutes  together/ 
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About  forty  miles  up  this  river,  from  the  great 
town  of  the  Winnebagoes,  (lands  a  fmalier  town 
belonging  to  that  nation. 

Deer  and  bears  are  very  numerous  in  thefe  parts, 
and  a  great  many  beavers  and  other  furs  are  taken 
on  the  dreams  that  empty  themfelves  into  this  river. 

The  river  I  am  treating  of,  is  remarkable  for  hav-, 
ing  been,  about  eighty  years  ago,  the  relidence  of 
the  united  bands  of  the  Ottigaumies  and  the  Saukies, 
whom  the  French  had  nicknamed,  according  to 
their  wonted  cuftom,  Pes  Sacs  and  Des  Reynards, 
the .  Sacks  and  the  Foxes,  of  whom  the  following 
anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  an  Indian. 

.About  fixty  years  ago,  the  French  miffionaries 
and  traders  having  received  many  infults  from  thefe 
people,  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Morand,  marched  to  revenge 
their  wrongs.  The  Captain  fet  out  from  the  Green 
.Bay  in  the  winter,  when  they  were  unfufpicious  of 
a  vifit  of  this  kind,  and  purfuing  his  route  over  the 
(how  to  their,  villages,  which  lay  about  fifty  miles 
up  the  Fox  Kiver,  came  upon  them  by  farprife. 
Unprepared  as  they  were,  he  found  them  an  eafy 
conqueft,  and  confequently  killed  or  took  prifoners 
the  greateft  part  of  them.  On  the  return  of  the 
French  to  the  Green  Bay,  one  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in. 
alliance  with  them,  who  had  a  considerable  band  of 
the  prifoners  under  his  care,  flopped'  to  drink  at  a 
brook  ;  in  the  mean  time  his  companions  went  on  : 
which  being  obferved  by  one  of  the  women  whom 
they  had  made  captive,  fhe  fuddenly  feized  him 
with  both  her  hands,  whilft  he  (looped  to  drink, 
by  an  exquifitely  fufceptible  part,  and  held  him  fait 
till  he  expired  on  the  fpot.     As  the  chief,  from  the 
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extreme  torture  he  fuffered,  was  unable  to  call  out 
to  his  friends,  or  to  give  any  alarm,  they  paffed  on 
without  knowing  what  had- happened  ;  and  the  wo- 
man having  cut  the  bands  of  thofe  of  her  fellow- 
prifoners  who  were  in  the  rear,  with  them  made  her 
elcape.  This  heroine  was  ever  after  treated  by 
her  nation  as  their  deliverer,  and  made  a  chiefefs  in 
her  own  right,  with  liberty  to  entail  the  fame  honour 
on  her  defendants  \  an  unwfual  diftmdion,  and  per- 
mitted only  on  extraordinary  occafions. 

About  twelve  miles  before  I  reached  the  carrying 
place,  I  obferved  feveral  fmall  mountains  which  ex- 
tended quite  to  it.  Thefe  indeed  would  only  be 
efteemed  as  molehills,  when  compared  with  thofe 
on  the  back  of  the  colonies,  but  as  they  were  the 
firft  I  had  km  fince  my  leaving  Niagara,  a  track  of 
nearly  eleven  hundred  miles,  I  could  not  leave  them 
unnoticed. 

The  Fox  River,,  where  it  enters  the  Winnebago 
take,  is  about  fifty  yards  wide,  but  it  gradually  de- 
creafes  to  the  carrying  place,  where  it  is  no  more 
than  five  yards  over,  except  in  a  few  places  where  it 
widens  into  fmall  lakes,  though  Hill  of  a  confider- 
able  depth.  I  cannot  recollect  any  thing  elfe  that  is 
remarkable  in  this  river,  except  that  it  is  fo  ferpen- 
tine  for  five  miles,  as  only  to  gain  in  that  place  one 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  carrying  place  between  the  Fox  and  Ouif- 
confm  Rivers,  is  in  breadth  not  more  than  a  mile 
and  three  quarters,  though  in  fome  maps  it  is  fo  de- 
lineated as  to  appear  to  beaten  miles.  And  here  I 
•cannot  help  remarking,,  that  all  the  maps  of  thefe 
parts,  I  have  ever  feen,  are  very  erroneous.  The 
rivers  in  general  are  defcribed  as  running  in  different 
thre.aions   from   what   they  really  do  j  and   inanv 
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branches  of  them,  particularly  of  the  Mifiiflippi, 
omitted.  The  diftances  of  places,  likewife,  are  great- 
ly mifreprefented.  Whether  this  is  done  by  the 
French  geographers  (for  the  Englilh  maps  are  all 
copied  from  theirs)  through  defign,  or  for  want  of  a 
juft  knowledge  of  the  country,  I  cannot  fay ;  but  I 
am  fatisfied  that  travellers  who  depend  upon  them  in 
the  parts  I  vifited,  will  find  themfelves  much  at  a  lofs. 


Near  one  half  of  the  way,  between  the  rivers,  is 
a  morafs  overgrown  with  a  kind  of  long  grafs,  the 
reft  of  it  a  plain  with  fome  few  oak  and  pine  trees 
growing  thereon.  1  obferved  here  a  great  number 
of  rattle-fnakes.  Monf.  Pinnifance,  a  French  tra- 
der, told  me  a  remarkable  ftory  concerning  one  of 
thefe  reptiles,  of  which  he  faid  he  was  an  eye-wit- 
nefs.  An  Indian,  belonging  to  the  Menomonie  na- 
tion, having  taken  one  of  them,  found  means  to 
tame  it ;  and  when  he  had  done  this,  treated  it  as  a 
Deity,  calling  it  his  Great  Father,  and  carrying  it 
with  him,  in  a  box,  wherever  he  went.  This  the 
Indian  had  done  for  feveral  fummers,  when  Monf. 
Pinnifance  accidentally  met  with  him  at  his  carrying 
place,  juft  as  he  was  letting  off  for  a  winter's  hunt. 
The  French  gentleman  was  furprifed,  one  day,  to 
fee  the  Indian  place  the  box  which  contained  his  god, 
on  the  ground,  and  opening  the  door,  give  him  his 
liberty  ;  telling  him,  whilft  he  did  it,  to  be  fure  and 
return  by  the  time  he  himfelf  mould  come  back, 
which  was  to  be  in  the  month  of  May  following.  As 
this  was  but  October,  Monfieur  told  the  Indian, 
whofe  iimplicity  a^oniihed  him,  that  he  fancied  he 
might  wait  long  enough  when  May  arrived,  for  the 
arrival  of  his  great  father.  The  Indian  was  fo  con- 
fident of  his  creature's  obedience,  that  he  offered  to 
lay  the  Frenchman  a  wager  of  two  gallons  of  rum, 
that  at  the  time  appointed  he  wquld  come  and  crawl 
into  his  box.     This  was  agreed  on,  and  the  fecond 
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week  in  May  following,  fixed  for  the  determination 
of  the  wager.  At  that  period  they  both  met  there 
again  ;  when  the  Indian  fet  down  his  box,  and  called 
for  his  great  father.  The  fnake  heard  him  not  ; 
and  the  time  being  now  expired,  he  acknowledged 
that  he  had  loft.  However,  without  feeming  to  be 
difcouraged,  he  offered  to  double  the  bet,  if  his 
great  father  came  not  within  two  days  more.  This 
was  further  agreed  on  ;  when  behold,  on  the  fecond 
day,  about  one  o'clock,  the  fnake  arrived,  and,  of  his 
own  accord,  crawled  into  the  box,  which  was  placed 
ready  for  him.  The  French  gentleman  vouched 
for  the  truth  of  this  ftory,  and  from  the  accounts 
I  have  often  received  of  the  docility  of  thofe  crea- 
tures, I  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  its  veracity. 

I  obferved  that  the  main  body  of  the  Fox  River 
came  from  the  fouth-weft,  that  of  the  Ouifconfin 
from  the  north-eaft  ;  and  alfo  that  fome  of  the  fmalt 
branches  of  thefe  two  rivers,  in  defcending  into  them, 
doubled  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  a  little  to 
the  fouth  of  the  carrying  place.  That  two  fuch 
mould  take  their  rife  fa  near  each  other,  and  after 
running  different  courfes,  empty  themfelves  into  the 
fea,  at  a  diftance  fo  amazing  (for  the  former  hav- 
ing paffed  through  feveral  great  lakes,  and  run  up- 
wards of  two  thoufand  miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence,  and  the  other,  after  joining  the  Mif- 
liffippi,  and  having  run  an  equal  number  of  miles, 
difembogues  itfelf  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico),  is  an 
inftance  icarcely  to  be  met  with  in  the  extenfive  conti- 
nent of  North- America.  I  had  an  opportunity,  the 
year  following,  of  making  the  fame  observations  on 
the  affinity  of  various  head  branches  of  the  waters  of 
the  St  Lawrence  and  the  MiiMippi,  to  each  other } 
and  now  bring  them  as  a  proof,  that  the  opinion  of 
thole  geographers  who  afTert,  that  rivers  taking  their 
rife  fo  near  each  other,   muft  fpring  from  the  fams 
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fource,  is  erroneous.  For  I  perceived  a  vifibly  dif- 
tina  reparation  in  all  of  them,  notwithstanding,  in 
forae  places,  they  approached  fo  near,  that  I  could 
have  ftepped  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

On  the  8th  of  October  we  got  our  canoes  into  the 
Ouifconfin  River,  which  at  this  place  is  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  wide  ;  and  the  next  day  arrived  at 
the  great  town  of  the  Saukies.  This  is  the  largeft 
and  belt  built  Indian  town  I  ever  faw.  It  contains 
about  ninety  houfes,  each  large  enough  for  feveral 
families.  Thefe  are  built  of  hewn  plank,  neatly 
jointed,  and  covered  with  bark  fo  compactly  as  to 
keep  out  the  mod  penetrating  rains.  Before  the 
doors  are  placed  comfortable  Iheds,  in  which  the  in- 
habitants lit  when  the  weather  will  permit,  and 
fmoke  their  pipes.  The  ftreets  are  regular  and  fpa- 
cious ;  fo  that  it  appears  more  like  a  civilized  town, 
than  the  abode  of  favages.  The  land  near  the  town 
is  very  good.  In  their  plantations,  which  lie  ad- 
jacent to  their  houfes,  and  which  are  neatly  laid'out, 
they  raife  great  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  beans,  me- 
lons, &c.  fo  that  this  place  is  efteemed  the  beft  mar- 
ket for  traders  to  furnilh  themfelves  with  provilions, 
of  any  within  eight  hundred  miles  of  it. 
i 

The  Saukies  can  raife  about  three  hundred  war- 
riors, who  are  generally  employed  every  fummer  in 
making  incurfions  into  the  territories  of  the  Illinois 
and  Pawnee  nations,  from  whence  they  return  with 
a  great  number  of  flaVes.  But  thofe  people  frequent- 
ly retaliate,  and,  in  their  turn,  deftroy  many  of  the 
Saukies,  which  I  judge  to  be  the  realbn  that  they 
increafe  no  falter, 

Whilft  I  (laid  here,  I  took  a  view  of  fome  moun- 
tains that  lie  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  fouthward, 
and   abound   in  lead   ore.     I   afcended  one  of  the 
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higheft  of  thefe,  and  had.an  extenfive  view  of  the 
country.  For  many  miles  nothing  was  to  be  feen 
but  leffer  mountains,  which  appeared  at  a  diflance 
like  haycocks,  they  being  free  from  trees.  Only  a 
few  groves  of  hickory,  and  ftunted  oaks,  covered 
fome  of  the  vallies.  So  plentiful  is  lead  here,  that 
I  faw  large  quantities  of  it  lying  about  the  ftreets  in 
the  town  belonging  to  the  Saukies,  and  it  feemed  to 
be  as  good  as  the  produce  of  other  countries. 

^  On  the  loth  of  October  we  proceeded  down  the. 
river,  and  the  next  day  reached  the  firft  town  of  the 
Ottigaumies.  This  town  contained  about  fifty  houfes, 
but  we  found  raoft  of  them  deferred,  on  account 
of  an  epidemical  diforder  that  had  lately  raged 
among  them,  and  carried  off  more  than  one  half  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  greater  part  of  thofe  who  fur- 
had  retired  into  the  woodsy  to  avoid  the 
contagion. 

On  the  15th,  we  entered  that  extenfive  river  the 
Miffiffippi.  The  Ouifconfin,  from  the  carrying 
place  to  the  part  where  it  falls  into  the  Miffiffippi, 
flows  with  a  fmooth,  but  ftrong  current;  the  wate^ 
of  it  is  exceedingly  clear,  and  through  it  you  may 
perceive  a  fine  fandy  bottom,  tolerably  free  from 
rocks.  In  it  are  a  few  iflands,  the  foil  of  which 
appeared  to  be  good,  though  fomewhat  woody. 
The  land  near  the  river  alfo  feemed  to  be,  in  gene- 
ral, excellent ;  but  that  at  a  diflance  is  Very  full  of 
mountains,  where  it  is  faid  there  are  many  lead 
mines. 


About  five  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  rivets, 
I  obferved  the  ruins  of  a  large  town,  in  a  very 
pleafing  fituation.  On  enquiring  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Indians,  why  it  was  thus  deferted,  I  was  informed, 
that  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  Great  Spirit  had  ap- 
peared on  the  top  of  a  pyramid  of  rocks,  which  lay 
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at  a  little  diftance  from  it,  towards  the  weft,  and 
warned  them  to  quit  their  habitations  j  for  the  land 
on  which  they  were  built  belonged  to  him,  and  he 
had  occafion  for  it.  As  a  proof  that  he,  who  gave 
them  thefe  orders,  was  really  the  Great  Spirit,  he 
further  told  them,  that  the  grafs  mould  immediately 
fpring  up  on  thofe  very  rocks  from  whence  he  now 
addrelTed  them,  which  they  knew  to  be  bare  and 
barren.  The  Indians  obeyed,  and  foon  after  dis- 
covered that  this  miraculous  alteration  had  taken 
place.  They  mewed  me  the  fpot,  but  the  growth  of 
the  grafs  appeared  to  be  no  wife  fupernatural.  I 
apprehend  this  to  have  been  a  ftratagem  of  the 
French  or  Spaniards,,  to  anfwer  fome  felfifli  view ; 
but  in  what  manner  they  effected  their  purpofe,  I 
know  not. 

This  people,  foon  after  their  removal,  built  a 
town  on  the  bank  of  the  Miffiffippi,-  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Oiiifconfin,  at  a  place  called  by  the  French  La 
Prairie  les  Chiens,  which  fignifies  the  Dog  Plains  ; 
it  is  a  large  town,  and  contains  about  three  hundred 
families;  the  houfes  are  well  built  after  the  Indian 
manner,  and  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  very  rich  foil, 
from  which  they  raife  every  neceflkry  of  life  in  great 
abundance.  I  faw  many  horfes  here  of  a  good  fize 
and  fhape.  This  town  is  the  great  mart  where  al! 
the  adjacent  tribes,  and  even  thofe  who  inhabit  the 
moft  remote  branches  of  the  MiiMippi,  annually 
affemble  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  bringing  with 
them  the  furs  to  difpofe  of  to  the  traders.  But  it 
is  not  always  that  they  conclude  their  fale  here  j 
this  is  determined  by  a  general  council  of  the  chiefs, 
who  confult  whether  it  would  be  more  conducive  to 
their  interefl,  to  fell  their  goods  at  this  place,  or  car- 
ry them  on  to  Louiiiana,  or  Michillimackinac.  Ac- 
cording to  the  decisions  of  this  council,  they  either 
proceed  further,  or  return  to  their  different  homes, 
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The  Miffiffippi,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Oulfconfin^ 
near  which  ftands  d  mountain  of  considerable  height, 
is  about  half  a  mile  over  ;  but  oppofite  to  the  laft 
mentioned  town,  it  appears  to.be  more  than  a  mile 
wide,  and  full  of  iflands,  the  foil  of  which  is  extra- 
ordinary rich,  and  but  thinly  wooded. 

A  little  further  to  the  weft,  on  the  contrary  fide, 
a  fmall  river  falls  into  the  Miffiffippi,  which  the 
French  call  Le  Jaune  Riviere,  or  the  Yellow  River. 
Here  the  traders  who  had  accompanied  me  hither- 
to, took  up  their  refidence  for  the  winter.  I  then 
bought  a  canoe,  and  with  two  fervants,  one  a  French 
Canadian,  and  the  other  a  Mohawk  of  Canada,  on 
the  19th  proceeded  up  the  Miffiffippi. 

About  ten  days  after  I  had  parted  from  the  trad- 
ers, I  landed,  as  Iufually  did  every  evening,  and 
having  pitched  my  tent,  I  ordered  my  men,  when 
night  came  oh,  to  lay  themfelves  down  to  fleep.  By 
a  light  that  I  kept  burning,  I  then  fat  down  to  copy 
the  minutes  I  had  taken  in  the  courfe  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  About  ten  o'clock,  having  juft  finim- 
ed  my  memorandums,  I  ftepped  out  of  my  tent  to 
fee  what  weather  it  was.  As  I  caft  my  eyes  to- 
wards the  bank  of  the  river,  I  thought  I  law  by  the 
light  of  the  ftars,  which  flione  bright,  fomething  that 
had  the  appearance  of  a  herd  of  beads,  coming- down 
a  defcent  at  fome  diftance  j  whilfl;  I  was  wonder- 
ing what  they  could  be,  one  of  the  number  fuddenly 
fprung  up,  and  difcovered  to  me  the  form  of  a  man. 
In  an  initant  they  were  all  on  their  legs,  and  I  could 
count  about  ten  or  twelve  of  them  running  towards 
me.  I  immediately  re-entered  the  tent,  and  having 
awakened  my  men,  ordered  them  to  take  their  arms, 
and  follow  me.  As  my  firft  apprehenfions  were  for 
my  canoe,  I  ran  to  the  water's  fide,  and  found  a  party 
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of  Indians,  (for  fuch  I  now  difcovefed  them  to  be) 
on  the  point  of  plundering  it.  Before  I  reached 
them,  I  commanded  my  men  not  to  fire  till  I  had 
given  the  word,  being  unwilling  to  begin  hoftilities 
unlefs  oceafion  abfolutely  required.  I  accordingly 
advanced  with  refolution,clofe  to  the  points  of  their 
fpears  ;  they  had  no  other  weapons,  and  brandish- 
ing my  hanger,  alked  them  with  a  ftern  voice,  what 
they  wanted  ?  They  were  daggered  at  this,  and  per- 
ceiving they  were  like  to  meet  with  a  warm  re- 
ception, turned  about  and  precipitately  retreated* 
We  purfue.d  them  to  an  adjacent  wood,  which  they 
entered*  and,  we  faw  no  more  of  them.  However* 
for  fear  of  their  return,  We.  watched  alternately  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the. night.  The  next  day  my 
servants  were  under  great  apprehenfions,  and  ear- 
neftiy  entreated  me  to  return  to  the  traders  we  had 
lately  left.  But  I  told  them,  ^hat  if  they  would  not 
be  efteemed  old  women*  (a  term  of  the  greateft  re- 
proach among  the  Indians)  they  muft  follow  me ;  for 
I  was  determined  to  purfue  my  intended  route,  as  an, 
Englimman,,  when  once  .engaged  in,  an  adventure, 
never  retreated*  On  this  they  got  into  the  canoe, 
and  I  walked  on  the  more  to  guard  them  from  any 
further  attack.  ,  The  party  of  Indians  who  had  thus 
intended  to  plunder  me,  I  afterwards  found  to  bd 
fume  of  thofe  ftraggling  ban<lss  that  having  been 
driven  from  among  the  different  tribes  to- which  they 
belonged,  for  various  crimes,  now  affociated  them- 
felves  together,  and,  living  by  plunder,  prove  very 
troublefome  to  travellers ,  who  pafs  this  way  j  nor 
are  even  Indians  of  every  tribe  fpared  by  them.  The 
traders  had  before  cautioned  me  to  be  upon  my 
guard  againft  them,  and  I  would  repeat  the  fame 
caution  to  thcfe  whofe  bufinefs  might  call  them  into' 
jhefe  parts. 
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On  the  i  ft  of  November  I  arrived  at  Lake  Pepmy 
which  is  rather  an  extended  part  of  the  river  Mif- 
fiflippi,  that  the  French  have  thus  denominated, 
■but  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Ouifconfin.  The 
Miffiilippi  below  this  lake  flows  with  a  gentle  cur- 
rent, but  the  breadth  of  it  is  very  uncertain,  in 
fome  places  it  being  upwards  of  a  mile,  in  others 
not  more  than  a  quarter.  This  river  has  a  range 
of  mountains  on  each  fide  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  way  j  which  in  particular  parts  approach  near 
to  it,  in  others  lie  at  a  greater  diflance.  The  land 
betwixt  the  mountains,  and  on  their  fides,  is  ge- 
nerally covered  with  grafs,  with  a  few  groves  of 
trees  ihterfperfed,'  near  which,  large  proves  of  deer 
and  elk  are  frequently  feen  feeding. 

-  In  many  places  pyramids  of  rocks  appeared,  re- 
fembling  old  ruinous  towers  ;  at  others  amazing 
precipices;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  whilft 
rhis  fcene  prefented  itfelf  on  one  fide,  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  fame  mountain  was  covered  with  the 
fined  herbage,  which  gradually  afcended  to  its 
fummit.  From  thence  the  mod'  beautiful  and  ex- 
tenfive  profpecl:  that  imagination  can  form,  opens 
to  your  view.  Verdant  plains,  fruitful  meadows, 
numerous  iflands,  and  all  thefe  abounding  with  a  va- 
riety of  trees  that  yield  amazing  quantities  of  fruit, 
without  care  or  cultivation  ;  fuch  as  the  imt-tree ;  ' 
the  maple  which  produces  fugar,  vines  loaded  with 
rich  grapes,  and  plum-trees  bending  under  their 
blooming  burdens ;  but  above  all,  the  fine  river  flow- 
ing gently  beneath,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  extend,  by  turns  attract  your  admiration,  and 
excite  your  wonder. 

The  Lake  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  near* 
iix  in  breadth  ;  in  fome  places  it  is  very  deep,  and 
abounds   with  various  kinds  of  filh.     Great  num- 
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hers  of  fowl  frequent  alfo  this  Lake  and  the  rivers 
adjacent  ;  fuch  as  ftorks,  fwans,  geefe,  brants,  and 
ducks:  and  in  the  groves  are  found  great  plenty 
of  turkeys  and  partridges.  On  the  plains  are  the 
largeft  buffaloes  of  any  in  America.  Here  I  ob- 
ferved  the  ruins  of  a  French  factory,  where  it  is  faid 
Captain  St  Pierre  refided,  and  carried  on  a  very- 
great  trade  with  the  Naudoweffies,  before  the  reduc- 
tion of  Canada. 

About  fixty  miles  below  this  Lake  is  a  moun- 
tain remarkably  fituated  ;  for  it  (lands  by  itfelf 
exa&ly  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  looks  as  if 
it  had  Hidden  from  the  adjacent  fhore  into  the  llream. 
It  cannot  ,be  termed  an  iiland,  as  it  rife.s  immedi- 
ately from  the  brink  of  the  water  to  a  confiderable 
height.  Both  the  Indians  and  the  French  call  it 
the  Mountain  in  the  river. 

One  day  having  landed  on  the  more  of  the  Mif- 
liffippi,  fome  miles  below  Lake  Pepin,  whilft  my 
attendants  were' preparing  my  dinner,  I  walked  out 
to.  take  a  view  of  the  adjacent  country.  I  had  not 
proceeded  far,  before  I  came  to  a  fine,  level,  open 
plain,  on  which  I  perceived,  at  a  little  didance,  a  par- 
tial elevation  that  had  the  appearance  of  an  intrench- 
ment.  On  a  nearer  infpedion,  1  had  greater  reafon 
to  fupppfe  that  it  had  really  been  intended  for  this 
many  centuries  ago.  Not  withftan  ding  it  was  now 
covered  with  grafs,  I  could  plainly  difcern  that  it 
had  once  been  a  bre^ft-work  of  about  four  feet  in 
height,  extending  the  beuSpart  of  a  mile,  and  fuffil 
ciently  capacious  to  cover  live  thoufand  men.  Its 
form  was  ibmewhat  circular,  and  its  flanks  reached 
to  the  river.  Though  much  defaced  by  time,  every 
angle  was  diflinguifhable,  and  appeared  as  regular, 
and  fafhioned  with  as  much  military  fkill,  as  if 
planned  by  Vauban  himfelf.     The    ditch  was  not 
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vifible,  but  I  thought,  on  examining  more  curiouily, 
that  I  could  perceive  there  certainly  had  been  one: 
From  its  situation  alio,  I  am  convinced  that  it  muft 
have  been  defigned  for  this  purpofe.  It  fronted  the 
country,  and  the  rear  was  covered  by  the  river; 
nor  was  there  any  riling  ground  for  a  confiderable 
way,  that  commanded  it ;  a  few  ftraggling  oaks 
were  alone  to  be  feen  near  it.  In  many  places 
fmall  tracls  were  worn  acrofs  it  by  the  feet  of  the 
elks  and  deer,  and  from  the  depth  of  the  bed  of 
earth  by  which  it  was  covered,  I  wa,s  able  to  draw 
certain  conclufions  of  its  great  antiquity.  I  exa- 
mined all  the  angles,  and  every  part  with  great  at- 
tention, anej  have  often  blamed  myfelf  fince,  for 
not  enca^pirrg  on  the  fpot,  and  drawing  an  exact 
plan  of  it.  To  (hew  that  this  defcription  is  not  the 
offspring  of  a  heated  imagination,  or  the  chimerical 
tale  of  a  miftaken  traveller,  I  find  on  enquiry,  fince 
my  return,  that  Monf.  St  Pierre  and  feveral  tra- 
ders, have,  at  different  times,  taken  notice  of  fimi- 
3ar  appearances,  on  which  they'  have  formed  the 
fame  conjectures,  but  without  examining  them  fo 
minutely  as  I  did.  How  a  work  of  this  kind  could 
exift  in  a  country  that  has  hitherto  (according  to  the 
general  received  opinion)  been  the  feat  of  war  to 
untutored  Indians  alone,  whofe  whole  ftock  of  mili- 
tary knowledge  has  only,  till  within  two  centuries, 
amounted  to  drawing  the  bow,  and  whofe  Only 
bread-work,  even  at  prefent,  is  the  thicket,  I 
know  not.  I  have  given  as  exact  an  account  as 
poffible  of  this  fingular  appearance,  and  I  leave  to 
future  explorers  of  thefe  diitant  regions,  to  difcover 
whether  it  is  a  production  of  nature  or  art. 

Perhaps  the  hints  I  have  here  given,  might 
lead  to  a  more  perfect  inveftigation  of  it,  and  give 
up  very  different  ideus  of  the  ancient  ftate  of  realms 
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that  we  at  prefent  believe  to  have  been  from  the 
earlieft  period  the  only  habitation  of  favages. 

The  Mifliffippi,  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the 
river  St  Croix,  thirty  ^  miles  above  Lake  Pepin, 
is  very  full  of  iflands ;  fome  of  which  are  of  a  con- 
siderable length.  On  thefe  alfo  grow  great  num- 
bers of  the  maple  or  fugar  tree,  and  around  them, 
vines  loaded  with  grapes,  creeping  to  their  (  very 
tons.  From  the  lake  upwards,  few  mountains  are 
to  be  feen,  and  thofe  but  fmall.  Near  the  river 
St  Croix,  refide  three  bands  of  the  Naudoweme 
Indians,  called  the  River  Bands. 

This  nation  is  compofed,  at  prefent,  of  eleven 
bands.  They  were  originally  twelve  ;  but  the  Afli- 
nipoils,  fome  years  ago,  revolting,  and  feparating 
themfelves  from  the  others,  there  remain  only  at 
this  time  eleven.  Thofe  I  met  here  are  termed  the 
River  Bands,  becaufe  they  chiefly  dwell  near  the 
banks  of  this  river:  The  other  eight  are  generally 
diflinguifhed  by  the  title,  Naudoweflies  of  the  plains, 
and  inhabit  a  tountry  that  lies  more  to  the  weft- 
ward.  The  names  of  the  former  are  the  Nehoga- 
tawonahs,  the  Mawtawbauntowahs,  and  the  Shah- 
fweentowas,  and  confift  of  about  four  hundred 
warriors. 

A  little  before  I  met  with  thefe  three  band*,  I 
fell  in  with  a  party  of  the  Mawtawbauntowahs, 
amounting  to  forty  warriors  and  their  families.  With 
thefe  I  relided  a  day  or  two,  during  which  time 
five  or  fix  of  their  number  who  had  been  out  on  an 
excurilon,  returned  in  great  hafte,  and  acquainted 
their  companions,  that  a  large  party  of  the  Chipe- 
way  warriors,  "  enough,"  as  they  expreffed  them- 
felves, <s  to  fwallow  them  all  up,"  were  clofe  at 
their  heds3  and  on  the  point  of  attacking  their  little 
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camp.  The  chiefs  applied  to  me,  and  defired  I 
would  put  myfelf  at  their  head,  and  lead  them  out 
to  oppofe  their  enemies.  As  I  was  a  ftranger,  and 
unwilling  to  excite  the  anger  of  either  nation,  I 
,  knew  not  how  to  acl,  and  never  found  myfelf  in  a 
greater  dilemma.  Had  I  refufed  to  affiil  the  Nau- 
doweffies,  I  mould  have  drawn  on  myfelf  their  dif- 
pleafure  ;  or  had  I  met  the  Chipeways  with  hoftiie 
intentions,  I  ffiould  have  made  that  people  my  foes ; 
and  had  1  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  efcaped 
their  arrows  at  this  time,  on  fome  future  oecafion  I 
mould  probably  have  experienced  the  feverity  of 
their  revenge.  In  this  extremity  I  chofe  the  middle 
courfe,  and  defired  that  the  Naudoweffies  would 
fuffer  me  to  meet  them,  that  I  might  endeavour  to 
avert  their  fury.  To  this  they  reluaantly  affented, 
being  perfuaded,  from  the  inveteracy  which  had  long 
prevailed  between  them,  that  my  remonftrances 
would  be  in  vain. 

Taking  my  Frenchman  with  me,  who  could 
xpeak  their  language,  I  battened  towards  the  place 
.  where  the  Chipeways  were  fuppofed  to  be.  The 
Naudoweffies,  during  this,  kept  at  a  diftance  behind. 
As  I  approached  them  with  the  pipe  of  peace,  a 
fmall  party  of  their  chiefs,  confiding  of  about 
eight  or  ten,  came  in  a  friendly  manner  towards 
me  ;  with  whom,  by  the  means  of  my  interpreter, 
I  held  a  long  conversation  ;  the  refult  of  which  was' 
that  their  rancour  being  by  my  perfuafions  in  fome 
meafure  mollified,  they  agreed  to  return  back,  with- 
out- accomplishing  their  favage  purpcfes.  During 
our  difcourfe  I  cculd  perceive,  as  they  lay  fcattered 
about,  that  the  party  was  very  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  armed  with  mulketš. 

Having  happily  fucceeded  in  my  undertaking,  I 
returned    without  delay  to  the   Naudoweffies,  and 
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defired  they  would  inftantly  remove  their  camp  to 
fome  other  part  of  the  country,  left  their  enemies 
mould  repent  of  the  promife  they  had  given,  and 
put  their  intentions  in  execution.  They  accord- 
ingly followed  my  advice,  and  immediately  pre- 
pared to  ftrike  their  tents.  Whilft  they  were  doing 
this,  they  loaded  me  with  thanks ;  and  when  I  had 
feen  them  on  board  their  canoes,  I  purfued  my 
route. 


To  this  adventure  I  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
friendly  reception  I  afterwards  met  with  from  the 
Naudoweffies  of  the  plains,  and  for  the  refpecl  and 
honours  I  received  during  my  abode  among  them. 
And  when  I  arrived  many  months  after  at  the  Chi- 
peway  village,  near  the  Ottowaw  lakes,  I  found  that 
my  fame  had  reached  that  place  before  me.  The 
chief  received  me  with  great  cordiality,  and  the 
elder  part  of  them  thanked  me  for  the  mifehief  I 
had  prevented.  They  informed  me,  that  the  war 
between  their  nation  and  the  Naudoweffies  had  con- 
tinued without  interruption  for  more  than  forty  win- 
ters. That  they  had  long'  wifhed  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
but  this  was  generally  prevented  by  the  young  War- 
riors of  either  nation,  who  could  not  reftrain  their 
ardour  when  they  met,  They  laid  they  fhould  be 
happy  if  fome  chief,  cf  the  fame  pacific  difpofition 
as  myfelf,  and  who  poffefied  an  equal  degree  of  re- 
solution and  coolnefs,  would  fettle  in  the  country 
between  the  two  nations  ;  for  by  the  interference  of 
fuch  a  perfon,  an  accommodation,  which  on  their 
parts  they  fincerely  defired,  might  be  brought  about. 
As  I  did  not  meet  any  of  the  Naudoweffies  after-  ' 
wards,  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  forwarding  [o' 
good  a  work. 

About  thirty  miles  below  the   Falls    of  St    An- 
thony, at  which  I  arrived  the  tenth  day  after  I  left 
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Lake  Pepin,  is  a  remarkable  cave  of  an  amazing 
depth.  The  Indians  term  it  Wakon-teebe,  that  is, 
the  Dwelling  of  the  Great  Spirit.  The  entrance 
into  it  is  about  ten  feet  wide,  the  height  of  it  five 
feet.  The  arch  within  is  near  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
about  thirty  feet  broad.  The  bottom  of  it  confifis 
of  fine  clear  fand..  About  twenty  feet  from  the  en- 
trance begins  a  lake,  the  water  of  which  is  tranfpa^ 
rent,  and  extends  to  an  unfearchable  diilance ;  for  the 
darknefs  of  the  cave  prevents  all  attempts  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  it,  I  threw  afmall  pebble 
towards  the  interior  parts  of  it,  with  my  utmoft 
ftrength  :  I  could  hear  that  it  fell  into  the  water,  and 
notwithstanding  it  was  of  fo  fmall  a  fize,,it  caufed 
an  aftonilhing  and  horrible  noife,  that  reverberated 
through  all  thofe  gloomy  regions;  I  found  in  this 
cave  many  Indian  hieroglyphics,  which  appeare4 
verv  ancient,  for  time  had  nearly  covered  them  witf* 
mofs,  fo  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  trace  them. 
They  were  cut  in  a  rude  manner,  upon  the  infide 
of  the  walls,  which  were  compofed  of  a  ftone  fo  ex- 
tremely fofr,  that  it  might  eafily  be  penetrated  with 
a  knife ;  a  ftone  every  where  to  be  found  near  the 
.Mifliffippi.  The  cave  is  only  acceflible  by  afcerid-- 
ing  a  narrow,  fteep  paffage,  that  lies  near  the  brinks 
of  the  river. 

,  At  a  little  diftance  from  this  dreary  cavern,  is  the 
feurying-place  of  feveral  bands  of  the  Naudoweffie 
Indians:,  though  thefe  people  have  no  fixed  refi- 
dence,  living  in  tents,  and  abiding  but  a  few  months 
on  one  fpot,  yet  they  always  bring  the  bones  of 
their  dead  to  this  place  j  which  they  take  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  when  the  chiefs  meet  to  hold  their 
councils,  and  to  fettle  all  public  affairs  for  the  eri- 
fuing  furomer. 
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-...  Ten  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  the 
River  St  Pierre,  called  by  the  natives  the  Wadda- 
pawmenefotor,  falls  into  the  Miffiffippi  from  the  weft. 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  Farher  Hennipin,  although  a 
large,  fair  river  ;  this  omiffion,  I  conclude,  mud  have 
proceeded  from  a  fmall  iiland  that  is  firuated  exactly 
at  its  entrance,  by  which  the  fight  of  it  is  intercepted. 
I  mould  not  have  difcovered  this  river  myfelf,-  had 
I  not  taken  a  view,  when  I  was  fearching  for  it,  from 
the  high  lands  opppfite,  which  rife  to  a  great 
height. 

Nearly  over  againft  this  river  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  my  canoe,  on  account  of  the  ice,  and  travel  by 
land  to  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  where  I  arrived  on. 
the  17th  of  November.  The  Miffiffippi  from  the  St 
Pierre  to  this  place,  is  rather  more  rapid  than  I  had 
hitherto  found  it,  and  without  iilands  of  any  confide- 
iation. 

Before  I  left  my  canoe,  I  overtook  a  young  prince 
of  the  Winnebago  Indians,  who  was  going  on  an 
embafTy  to  fome  of  the  bands  of  the  Naudoweffies. 
Finding  that  1  intended  to  take  a  view  of  the  Falls, 
he  agreed  to  accompany  me,  his  cufiofity  having 
been  often  excited  by  the  accounts  he  had  received 
from  fome  of  his  chiefs :  he  accordingly  left  his  fa- 
mily (for  the  Indians  never  travel  without  their  houf- 
holds)  at  this  place,  under  the  care  of  my  Mohawk 
fervant,  and  we  proceeded  together  by  land,  attend- 
ed only  by  my  Frenchman,  to  this  celebrated  place. 

We  could  distinctly  hear  the  noife  of  the  water 
full  fifteen  miles  before  we  reached  tl?e  falls  ;  and 
I  was  greatly  pleafed  and  furprifed,  when  I  ap- 
proached this  afloniihing  work  of  nature;' but  I  was 
not  long  at  liberty  to  indulge  thefe  emotions,  my  at- 
tention being  called  off  by  the  behaviour  of  my 
companion. 
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The  prince  had  no  fooner  gained  the  point  that 
overlooks  this  wonderful  cafcade,  than  he  began 
with  an  audible  voice  to  addrefs  the  Great  Spirit, 
one  of  whofe  places  of  refidence  he  imagined  this,  to 
be.  He  told  him,  that  he  had  come  a  long  way  to 
pay  his  adorations  to  him,  and  now  would  make  him 
the  beft  offering  in  his  power.  He  accordingly  nrfl 
threw  his  pipe  into  the  dream  ;  then  the  roll  that 
contained  his  tobacco  ;  after  thefe  the  bracelets  he 
wore  on  hrs  arms  and  wriif  s ;  next  an  ornament  that 
encircled  his  neck,  compcfed  of  beads  and  wires ;" 
and  at  laft  the  ear-rings  from  his  ears  ;  in  mort,  he 
prefented  to  his  god,  every  part  of  his  drefs  that  was 
valuable  :  during  this  he  frequently  fmote  his  breaft 
with  great  violence,  threw  his  arms  about,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  much  agitated. 

All  this  while  he  continued  his  adorations,  and  at 
length  concluded  them  with  fervent  petitions  that  the 
Great  Spirit  would  conftantly  afford  'us  his  protec- 
tion on  our  travels,  giving  us  a  bright  fun,  a  blue 
Iky,  and  clear  and  untroubled  waters  :  nor  would  he 
leave  the  place  till  we  had  fmoked  together  with  my 
pipe,  in  honour  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

I  was  greatly  furprifedat  beholding  an  inftance  of 
fuch  elevated  devotion  in  fo  young  an  Indian,  and 
in  He  ad  of -ridiculing  the  ceremonies  attending  it,  as 
I  obferved  my  catholic  fervant  tacitly  did,  I  looked 
on  the  prince  with  a  greater  degree  of  refpecl:  for 
thefe  iincere  proofs  he  gave  of  his  piety  ;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  that  his  offerings  and  prayers  were  as  accept- 
able to  the  univerfai  Parent  of  mankind,  as  if  they 
had  been  made  with  greater  pomp,  or  in  a  confe- 
crated  place. 

Indeed,  the  whole  conduct  of  this  young  prince 
at  once  amazed  and  charmed  me.     During  the  hw 
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days  we  were  together,  his  attention  feemed  totally 
to  be  employed  in  yielding  me  every  affiftance  in 
his  power  ;  and  even  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  he  pave  me 
innumerable  proofs  of  the  molt  generous  and  difin- 
lerefted  friendfhip  ;  fo  that  on  our  return  I  parted 
from  him  with  great  reluctance.  Whilft  I  beheld 
the  artlefs,  yet  engaging  manner  of  this  unpolifhed 
favage,. I  could  not  help  drawing  a  cornparifon  be- 
tween him  and  fome  of  the  more  refined  inhabitants 
of  civilized  countries,  not  much,  I  own,  in  favour  of 
■the  latter. 


The  Falls  of  St  Anthony  received  their  nam:. 
from  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  a  French  mifiionary, 
who  travelled  into  thefe  parts  about  the  year  1680, 
and  was  the  fir  ft  European  ever  feen  by  the  natives. 
This  amazing  body  of  waters,  which  are  above  250 
yards  over,  form  a  moft  pleafmg  cataract ;  they  fall 
perpendicularly  about  thirty  feet,  and  the  rapid:; 
below,  in  the  fpace  of  300  yards  more,  render  the 
defcent  confiderably  greater  ;  fo  that  when  viewed 
at  a  diftance,  they  appear  to  be  much  higher  than 
they  really  are.  The  above-mentioned  traveller  has 
laid  them  down  at  above  fixty  feet;  but  he  had 
made  a  greater  error  in  calculating  the  height  of  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  which  he  aflerts  to  be  600  feet ; 
whereas,  from  later  observations  accurately  made,  it 
is  well  known  that  they  do  not  exceed  140  feet.  But 
the  good  father  I  fear  too  often  had  no  other  foun- 
dation for  his  accounts,  than  report,  or,  at  bed,  a 
flight  infpe&ion. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Falls  Hands  a  frnaj.I  ifland^ 
about  forty  feet  broad,  and  fomewhat  longer,  on 
which  grow  a  few  cragged  hemlock  and  fpruce  trees, 
and  about  halfway  between  this  ifland  and  the  eali- 
ern  fnore  is  a  rock,  lying  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
Fall,    in  an  oblique  pofuion,  that   appeared  to    be 
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about  five  or  fix  feet  broad,  and  thirty  or  forty  long, 
Thefe  Falls  vary  much  from  all  the  others  I  have 
feen,  as  you  may  approach  clofe  to  them,  without 
finding  the  lead  obilruction  from  any  intervening  hill 
or  precipice. 

The  country  around  them  is  extremely  beautiful 
It  is  not  an  uninterrupted  plain,  where  the  eye  finds 
tio  relief,  but  compofed  of  many  gentle  afcents,- 
•which  in  the  fummer  are  covered  with  the  fined 
verdure,  and  interfpeifed  with  little  groves,  that 
give  a  pleaiing  variety  to  the  profpecl:.  On  the  whole, 
when  the  Falls  are  included,  which  may  be  feen  at 
the  didance  of  four  miles,  a  more  pleafing  and  pic- 
turefque  view  cannot,  I  believe,  be  found  through- 
out the  univerfe.  I  could  have  wifhed  that  I  had 
happened  to  enjoy  this  glorious  fight  at  a  more  fea- 
fonable  time  of  the  year,  whilft  the  trees  and  hillocks 
■were  clad  in  nature's  gayefl  livery,  as  this  mud 
have  greatly  added  to  the  pleafure  I  received  ;  how- 
ever, even  then  it  exceeded  my  warmed  expectations. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  reader  as  jufian  idea 
of  this  enchanting  fpot,  as  pofiible;  but  all  defcrip- 
tion,  whether  of  the  pencil  or  the  pen^  mud  fall  in- 
finitely fhort  of  the  original. 

At  a  little  didance  below  the  Falls  dands  a  final! 
iiland,  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  on  which  grow  a 
great  number  of  oak  trees,  every  branch  of  which, 
able  to  fupport  the  weight,  Was  full  of  eagles'  neds. 
The  reafon  that  this  kind  of  birds  refort  in  fuch 
numbers  to  this  fpot,  is,  that  they  are  here  fecure 
from  the  attack,  either  of  man  or  bead,  their  retreat 
being  guarded  by  the  rapids,  which  the  Indians 
never  attempt  to  pais.  Another  reajbn  is,  that  they 
find  a  condant  fupply  of  food  for  themfelves  and, 
their  young,  from  the  animals  and  fifli  which  are 
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dafhed  to  pieces  by  the  Falls,  and  driven  on  the  ad- 
jacent more.    • 

Plaving  fatisned  my  curiofity  as  far  as  the  eye  of 
man  can  be  fatisfied-,  I  proceeded  on,  (till  accom- 
panied by  my  young  friend,  till  I  had  reached  the 
River  St  Francis,  near  fixty  miles  above  the  Falls. 
To  this  river  Father  Hennepin  gave  the  name  of  St 
Francis,  and  this  was  the  extent  of  his  travels,  as 
well  as  mine,  towards  the  north-weft.  As  the  feafon 
was  fo  advanced,  and  the  weather  extremely  cold,  I 
was  not  able  to  make  fo  many  obfervations  on  thefe 
parts  as  I  otherwife  fhould  have  done. 

It  might,  however,  perhaps,  be  neeefTary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  the  little  tour  I  made  about  the  Falls, 
after  travelling  fourteen  miles  by  the  fide  of  the  Mif- 
iiffippi,  I  came  to  a  river  nearly  twenty  yards 
wide,  which  ran  from  the  north-eaft,  called  Rum 
River.  And  on  the  20th  of  'November  came  to 
another  termed  Goofe  River,  about  twelve  yards 
wide.  On  the  dift  I  arrived  at  the  St  Francis, 
which  is  about  thirty  yards  wide.  Here  the  Mifliffippi 
itielf  grows  narrow,  being  not  more  than  ninety 
yards  over,  and  appears  to  be  chiefly  compofed  of 
finail  branches.  The  ice  prevented  me  from  noti- 
cing4 the  depth  -of  any  of  thefe  three  rivers. 

The  country  in  fome  places  is  hilly,  but  without 
large  mountains  5  and  the  land  is  tolerably  good.  I 
obferved  here  many  deer  and  carriboes,  fome  elk, 
with  abundance  of  beavers,  otters,  arid  other  furs. 
A  little  above  this,  to  the  north-eaft,  are  a  number 
of  filiall  lakes,  called  the  Thoufand  Lakes ;  the  parts 
about  which,  though  but  little  frequented,  are  the 
bed  within  many  miles  for  hunting,  as  the  hunter 
never  fails  of  returning  loaded  beyond  his  expecta- 
tions. 
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The  Miffiffippi  has  never  been  explored  higher 
up  than  the  river  St  Francis,  and  only  by  Father 
Hennepin  and  myfelf  thus  far.  So  that  we  are 
obliged  folely  to  the  Indians,  for  all  the  intelligence 
we  are  able  to  give  relative  to  the  more  northern 
parts.  As  this  ,river  is  not  navigable  from  the  fea 
for  vefTels  of  any  confiderabie  burthen,  much  higher 
up  than  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  and  even  that  is  ac- 
complifhed  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  current,  and  the  winding  of  the  river  ; 
thofe  fettlements  that  may  be  macle  on  the  interior 
branches  of  it,  muft  be  indifputably  fecure  from  the 
attacks  of  any  maritime  power.  But  at  the  fame 
time  the  fettlers  will  have  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  convey  their  produce  to  the  fea-ports  with 
great  facility,  the  current  of  the  river  from  its  fource 
to  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  being  ex- 
tremely favourable  for  doing  this  in  fmall  craft.  This 
might  alfo,  in  time  be  facilitated  by  canals  or  morter 
cuts  ;  and  a  communication  opened  by  water  with 
New- York,  Canada,  Sec.  by  way  of  the  lakes.  The 
forks  of  the  Ohio  are  about  nine  hundred  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi,  following  the 
courfe  of  the  river ;  and  the  Mefiori  two  hundred 
miles  above  thefe.  From  the  latter  it  is  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  Illinois  river,  and  from  that  to  the  Ou- 
ifcorifin,  which  I  have  given  an  account  of,  about 
eight  hundred  more. 

On  the  25th  I  returned  to  my  canoe,  which  I  had 
left  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Pierre  ;  and  here 
I  parted  with,  regret  from  my  younj;  friend,  the 
Prince  of  the  Wihnebagoes.  This  river  being  clear  of 
ice,  by  reafon  of  its  fouthern  fituation,  I  found  no- 
thing to  obilrucl  my  paflage.  On  the  28th,  being 
advanced  about  forty  miles,  I  arrived  at  a  fmali 
branch  that  fell  into  it  from  the  north  ;  to  which,  as 
it  had  no  name  that  I  could  diftinguifti  it  by,  I  gave 
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my  own.  About  forty  miles  higher  up,  I  came  to 
the  Forks  of  Verd  and  Red  Marble  rivers,  which 
join  at  fome  little  diftance  before  they  enter  the 
St  Pierre. 

The  River  St  Pierre,  at  its  jun&ion  with  the 
MiflifTippi,  is  about  a  hundred  yards  broad,  and 
continues  that  breadth  nearly  all  the  way  I  failed 
upon  it.  It  has  a  great  depth  of  water,  and  in  fome 
places  runs  very  briikly.  About  fifty  miles  from 
its  mouth  are  fome  rapids,  and  much  higher  up 
there  are  many  others. 

I  proceeded  upon  this  river  about  two  hundred 
miles  to  the  country  of  the  Naudoweffies  of  the 
Plains,  which  lies  a  little  above  the  forks  formed  by 
the  Verd  and  Red  Marble  rivers,  juft  mentioned, 
where  a  branch  from  the  fouth  nearly  joins  the  Mef- 
fori  river.  By  the  accounts  I  received  from  the 
Indians,  I  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  river  St 
Pierre  and  the  Meffori,  though  ,ihey  enter  the  Mif- 
fiflippi  twelve  hundred  miles  from  each  other,  take 
their  rife  in  the  fame  neighbourhood  j  and  this  with- 
in the  fpace  of  a  mile. 

The  river  St  Pierre's  northern  branch  rifes  from 
a  number  of  lakes  near  the  mining  mountains ;  and 
it  is  from  fome  of  thefe,  alfo,  that  a  capital  branch 
of  the  river  Bourbon,  which  runs  into  Hudfon'Y 
Bay,  has  its  fources.  ■ 

From  the  intelligence  I  gained  from  the  Nau- 
doweffie  Indians,  among  whom  I  arrived  on  the  7th 
of  December,  and  whofe  language  I  perfectly  ac- 
quired during  a  residence  of  five  months  (■  and  alio 
from  the  accounts  I  afterwards  obtained  from  the 
Affmipoils,  who  fpeak  the  fame  tongue,  being  a  re- 
volted band  of  the  Naudoweffies ;  and  from  the  Kil- 
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liftinoes,  neighbours  of  the  Affinipoils,  who  fpeak 
theChipeway  language,  and  inhabit  the  heads  of  the 
river  Bourbon;  I  fay,  from  thefe  nations,  together 
with  my  own  obfervations,  I  have  learnt  that  the 
four  moil:  capital  rivers  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America,  viz.  the  St  Lawrence,  the .-MiffiiEppi,.  the 
river  BoUrbon,  and  the  Oregan,  or  the  River  of  the 
"Weft  (as  I  hinted  iri.  my  introduction)  have  their 
fources  in  the  fame  neighbourhood.  The  waters  of 
the  three  former  are  within  thirty  miles  of  each 
other  ;  the  latter,  however,  is  rather  further  weft. 

'  This  fhews  that  thefe  parts  are  the  higheft  lands 
m  North-America  ;  and  it  is  an  inftance  not  to  be 
parallelled  on  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  globe, 
that  four  rivers  of  fuch  magnitude  mould  take  their 
rife  together,  and  each,  after  running  feparate  cour- 
fes,  difcharge  their  waters  into  different  oceans  at 
the  diflance  of  two  thoufand  miles  from  their  fources; 
For  in  their  paffageirom  this  fpot  to  the  Bay  of  St 
Lawrence,  eaft  ;  to  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  fouth  ;  to 
Hudfon's  Bay,  norfh  ;  and  to  the  bay  at  the  Straits 
of  Annian,  weft,  each  of  thefe  traverfe  upwards  of 
two  thoufand  miles. 

I  mail  here  give  my  readers,  fuch  reflections  as 
occurred  to' me,  when  I  had  received  this  intereft- 
ing  information,  and  had  by  numberlefs  enquiries, 
afcertained  the  truth  of  it ;  that  is,  as  far  as  it  was 
poffible  to  arrive  at  a  certainty,  without  a  perfonal 
inveftigation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Colonies,  particularly 
thofe  of  New-England  and  Canada,  are  greatly 
affected,  about  the  time  their  winter  fets  in,  by  a 
north-weft  wind,  which  continues  for  feveral  months,- 
and  renders  the  cold  much  more  intenfe  there  than 
it  is  in  the  interior  parts  of  America.     This  I  can^ 
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from  my  own  knowledge,  affert,  as  1  found  the 
winter,  that  I  paffed  to  the  we'd  ward  of  the  Mif- 
fiffippi,  far  from  fevere  ;  and  the  north-weft  wind 
blowing  on  thofe  countries  confiderably  more  tern- 
perate  than  I  have  often  experienced  it  to  be  nearer 
the  coaft.  And  that  this  did  not  arife  from  an  un- 
certainty of  the  feafons,  but  was  annually  the  cafe, 
I  conclude,  both  from  the  final!  quantity  of  fnow 
that  then  fell,  and '  a  total  difufe  of  fnow-fhces 
by  thefe  Indians,  without  which  none  of  the  more 
eallern  nations  can  poffibly  travel  during  the  win- 
der. 

<  As  naturalifts  obferve,  that  air' refembles  water 
in  many  refpects,  particularly  by  often  flowing  in  a 
com  pad  body  ;  and  that  this  is  generally  remarked 
to  be  with  the  current  of  large  dreams,  and  seldom 
acrofs  them,  may  not  the  winds  that  fet  violently 
into  the  Bay  of  Mexico  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
vear,  take  their  courfe  over  the  continent  in  the  fame 
direction  as  the  Mlffiffippi  does,  till  meeting  the  north 
winds  (that  from  a  fimilar  cauftfblow  up  the  Bourbon 
from  Hudfon's  Bay),  they  are  forced^acrofs  the  great, 
lakes,  down  the  current  of  the  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and,  united,  commit  thofe  ravages,  arid 
occafion  thofe  fevere  winters,  experienced  in  the 
before-mentioned  countries  ?  During  their  progrefs 
over  the  lakes  they  become  expanded,  and  confe- 
quently  affect  a  greater  tract  of  land  than  they  other- 
wife  would  do. 

According  to  my  fcanty  knowledge  of  natural 
philofophy,  this  does  not  appear  improbable.  .Whe- 
ther it  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  eftablifhed  by  natu- 
falifls  to  account  for  the  operations  of  that  element, 
1  know  not.  However,  the  description  here  given 
of  the  fituation  of  thefe  vaft  bodies  of  water,  and 
their   near  approach   to  each   other,   with  my  own 
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undigefted  fuppofitions  of  their  effed  on  the  winds", 
may  prove,  perhaps,  in  abler  hands,  the  means  of 
leading  to  many  ufefut  difc'overies. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  I  arrived  (as  I  faid  be- 
fore) at  the  utnioft  extent  of  my  travels  towards  the 
weft  ;  where  I  met  with  a  large  party  of  the  Nau- 
dowefiielndians, among  whom  I  refi'ded  feven  months. 
Thefe  conftituted  a  part  of  the  eight  bands  of  the 
v  Naudoweffies  of  the,  Plains,  and  are  termed  theWaw- 
peentowahs,  the  Tintons,  the  Afraheootans,  the 
Mawhaws,  and  the  Schians,  The  other  three  bands* 
whofe  names  are,  the  Schianefe,  the  Chongoufce- 
ton,  and  the  Waddapawjeftin,  dwell  higher  up,  to 
the  weft  of  the  river  St.  Pierre,"  on  plains  that,  ac- 
cording to  their  account,  are  unbounded  ;  and  pro- 
bably terminate  on  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
The  Naudoweflie  nation,  when  united,  confifts  of 
more  than  two  thoufand  warriors.  The  Aflinipoils, 
who  revolted  from  them,  amount  to  about  three 
hundred;  and  leagued  with  the  Killiftinoes,  live  in  a 
continual  ftate  of  enmity  with  the  other  eleven  bands. 

As  I  proceeded  up  the  river  St.  Pierre,  and  had 
nearly  reached  the  place  where  thefe  people  were 
encamped,  I  obferved  two  or  three  canoes  coming 
down  the  ft'ream-  ;  but  no  fooner  had  the  Indians 
that  were  on  board  them,  difcovered  us,  than  they 
rowed  towards  the  land,  and  leaping  afliore  with 
precipitation,  left  their  canoes  to  float  as  the  current 
drove  them.  In  a  few  minutes  I  perceived  fome 
others  y  who,  as  foon  as  they  came  in  fight,  fol- 
lowed, with  equal  fpeed,  the  example  of  their  coun- 
trymen. 

I  now  thought  it  neceffary  to  proceed  with  cau- 
tion :  and  therefore  kept  on  the  fide  of  the  river 
oppoilte  to  that  on  which  the  Indians  had  landed. 
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However,  I  flill  continued  my  courfe,  fatisfied  that 
the  pipe  of  peace,  which  was  fixed  at  the  head  or. 
my  canoe,  and  the  Englim  colours  that  were  flying 
at  the  (tern,  would  prove  myfecurity,  After  rowing 
about  half  a  mile  further,  in  turning  a  point,  I  dis- 
covered a  great  number  of  tents,  and  more  than  a 
thoufand  Indians,  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  more, 
Being  now  nearly  oppofite  to  them,  I  ordered  my 
men  to  pull  directly  over,  as  I  was  willing  to  con- 
vince the  Indians  by  fuch  a  ftep,  that  I  placed  fome 
confidence  in  them. 

As  foon  as  I  had  reached  the  land,  two  of  the 
chiefs  -prefented  their  hands  to  me,  and  led  me, 
amidft  the  aftonifhed  multitude,  who  had  moft  of 
them,  never  feen  a  white  man  before,  to  a  tent. 
Into  this  we  entered,  and  according  to  the  cuftom 
that  univerfally  prevails  among  every  Indian  nation, 
began  to  fmoke  the  pipe  of  peace.  We  had  not 
fat  long  before  the  crowd  became  fo  great,  lx>th 
around,  and  upon  the  tent,  that  we  were  in  danger 
of  being  crumed  by  its  fall.  On  this  we  returned 
to  the  plain,  where,  having  gratified  the.  curiofity 
of  the  common  people,  their  wonder  abated,  and 
ever  after  they  treated  me  with  great  refpect. 

From  the  chiefs  I  met  with  the  mod  friendly  and 
hofpitable  reception  ;  which  induced  me,  as  the 
feafon  was  io  far  advanced,  to  take  up  my  refidence 
among  them  during  the  winter.  To  render  my 
flay  as  comfortable  as  pofiible,  I  firft  endeavoured 
to  learn  their  language.  This  I  foon  did,  fo  as  to 
make  myfelf  perfectly  intelligible,  having  before 
acquire^  fome  flight  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
thofe  Indians  that  live  on  the  back  of  the  fettlements, 
and  in  confequence  met  with  every  accommodation 
.  their  manner  of  living  would  afford.  Nor  did  I 
want  for  fuch  amufements  as  tended   to  make  fa 
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long  a  period  pafs  cheerfully  away.  J  frequently 
hunted  with  them  ;  and  at  other  times  beheld  with 
pleafure  their  recreations  and  paflimes,  which  I  mall 
defcribe  hereafter. 

Sometimes  I  fat  with  the  chiefs,  and  whilft  we 
fmoked  the  friendly  pipe,  entertained  them,  in 
return  for  the  accounts  they  gave  me  of  their  wars 
and  excurfions,  with  a  narrative  of  my  own  adven- 
tures, and  a  defcriprion  of  all  the  battles  fought  be- 
tween the  Englifh  and  French  in  America,  in  many 
of  which  I  had  "a  perfonal  fhare.  They  always  paid 
great  attention  to  my  details,  and  afoed  many  per- 
tinent queftions  relative  to  the  European  methods 
of  making. war. 

I  held  thefe  converfations  with  them  in  a  great 
meafure  to  procure  from  them  fome  information 
relative  to  the  chief  point  I  had  conftantly  in  view, 
that  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  fituation  and 
produce,  both  of  their  own  country,  and  thofe  that 
lay  to  the  weftward  of  them.  Nor  was  I  difappoiuted 
in  my  defigns  ;  for  I  procured  from  them  much  ufc- 
ful  intelligence.  They  likewife  drew  for  me  plans 
of  all  the  countries  with  which  they  were  acquainted  ; 
but  as  I  entertained  no  great  opinion  of  their  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  I  placed  not  much  depen- 
dence on  them,  and  therefore  think  it  urmeeefiary 
to  give  them  to  the  public.  They  draw  with  a 
piece  of  burnt  coal,  taken  from  the  hearth,  upon 
the  infide  of  the  birch  tree,  which  is  as  fmooth 
as  paper,  and  anfwers  the  fame  purpofes,  not- 
withstanding it  is  of  a  yellow  calt.  Their  fetches 
are  made  in  a  rude  manner,  but  they,  feem  to  give 
as  juft  an  idea  of  a  country,  although  the  plan 
is  not  fo  exact  as  more  experienced  draughtfmeri 
could  do. 
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I  left  the  habitation  of  thefe  hofpi  table  Indians 
the  latter  end  of  April  1767  ;  but  did  not  part  from 
them  for  feveral  days,  as  I  was  accompanied  on  my 
journey  by  near  three  hundred  of  them,  among  whom 
wtie  many  chiefs,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Pierre. 
At  tltts  feafon,  thefe  bands  annually  go  to  the  Great 
Cave,  before  mentioned,  to  hold  a  grand  council 
with  all  the  other  bands  ;  wherein  they  fettle  their 
operations  for  the  enfuing  year.  At  the  fame  time 
they  carry  with  them  their  dead,  for  interment, 
bound  up  in  buffaloes  fkins.  Befides  thofe  that 
accompanied  me,  others  were  gone  before,  and  the 
re  It  were  to  follow. 

Never  did  I  travel  with  fo  cheerful  and  happy  a 
company.  But  their  mirth  met  with  a  fudden  and 
temporary  allay  from  a  violent  fto-rm  that  overtook 
us  one  day  on  our  pafTage.  We  had  juft  landed, 
?.p.d  were  preparing  to  iet  up  our  tents  for  the  night, 
when  a  heavy  cloud  overfpread  the  heavens,  and 
the  mod  dreadful  thunder,  lightning  and  rainiflUed 
from  it,  that  ever  I  beheld. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  terrified,  and  ran  to 
fuch  (belter  as  they  could  find  ;  for  only  a  few  tents 
were  as  yet  erected.  Apprehenlive  of  the  danger 
that  might  enfue  from  (landing  near  any  thing 
which  could  ferve  as  a  conductor,  as  the  cloud 
appeared  to  contain  fuch  an  uncommon  quantity 
of  electrical  fluid,  I  took  my  (land  as  far  as  poflible 
from  any  covering; 'chufing  rather  to  be  expefed 
to  the  peltings  of  the  ftorm,  than  receive  a  fatal 
(troke.  At  this  the  Indians  were  greatly  furprifed, 
and  drew  conclufions  from  it  not  unfavourable  to  the 
opinion  they  already  entertained  of  my  refoiution* 
Yet  I  acknowledge  that  I  was  never  more  affected 
in  my  life  ;  for  nothing  fcarcely  could  exceed  the 
terrific  feene.     The  peals  of  thunder  were  fo  loud 
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that  they  fhook  the  earth  ;  and  the  lightning  flamed 
along  the  ground  in  ft  reams  of  fulphur ;  fo  that  the 
Indian  chiefs  themfelves,  although  their  courage 
in  war  is  ufually  invincible,  could  not  help  trem- 
bling at  the  horrid  combuftion.  As'foon  as  the 
flormwas  over,  they  flocked  around  me,  and  in- 
formed me,  that  it  was  a  proof  of  the  anger  of  the 
evil  fpirits,  whom  they  were  apprehenfive  that  they 
had  highly  offended. 

;  When  we  arrived  at  the  Great  Cave,  and  the  In- 
dians had  depofited  the  remains  of  their  deceafed 
friends  in  the  burial  place  that  ftands  adjacent  to  it, 
they  held  their  great  council,  into  which  I  was  ad- 
mitted, and  at  the  fame  time  had  the  honour  to  be 
inftalled  or  adopted  a  chief  of  their  bands.  On  this 
occafion  I  made  the  following  fpeech,  which  I  inferr, 
to  give  my  readers  a  fpecimen  of  the  language  and 
manner  in  which  it  is  neceffary  to  addrefs  the  Indi- 
ans, fo  as  to  engage  their  attention,  and  to  "render 
the  leaker's  espreffion  confonant  to  their  ideas. 
,Ic  was  delivered  on  the  firft  day  of  May  1767.  " 

"  My  brothers,  chiefs  of  the  numerous  and  pow- 
cs  erful  Naudoweffies  !  I  rejoice  that  through  my 
c^c  long  abode  with  you,  lean  now  fpeak  to  you 
"  (though  after  an  imperfect,  manner)  in  your  own 
tf  tongue,  like  one  of  your  own  children.     I  rejoice 

alfo  that  I.  have  had  an  opportunity  fo  frequently 
*<  to  inform  you  cf  the  glory  and  power  of  the  great 
•\King  that  reigns  over  the  Englifh  and  other  nati- 
"'  oiis  ;  who  is  defcended  from  a  very  ancient  race 
^  of  fovereigns  as  old  as  the  earth  and  waters  ; 
!c  whofe  feet  (land  on  two  great  i Hands,  larger  thaii 
6<  any  you  have  everfeen,  amidft  the  greatett  waters 
.  m  the  world  5  whofe  head  reaches  to  the  fun,  and 
-,  whofe  arms  encircle  the  whole  earth  ;  the  num- 
I  •:  -ber  of  whofe  warriors  are  equal  to  the  trees  yi  the 
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vallies,  the  ftalks  of  rice  in  yonder  marines,  or 
the  blades  of  grafs  in  your  great  plains  :  who  has 
hundreds  of  canoes  of  his  own,  of  fuch  amazing 
bignefs,  that  all  the  waters  in  your  country  would 
not  fuffice  for  one  of  them  to  fwim  in  ;  each  of 
which  have  guns,  not  fmall  like  mine,  which  you 
fee  before  you,  but  of  fuch  magnitude,  that  an 
hundred  of  your  (touted  young  men  would  with 
difficulty  be  able  to  carry  one.  And  thefe  are 
equally  furpriiing  in  their  operation  againft  the 
great  king's  enemies  when  engaged  in  battle  5  the 
terror  they  carry  with  them,  your  language  wants 
words  to  exprefs.  You  may  remember  the  other 
day,  when  we  were  encamping  at  Wadawpaw- 
menefotor,  the  black  clouds,  the  wind,  the  fire, 
the  (lupendous  noife,  the  horrible  cracks,  and  the 
trembling  of  the  earth,  which  then  alarmed  you, 
and  gave  you  reafon  to  think  your  gods  were 
angry  with  you  ;  not  unlike  thefe  are  the  warlike 
implements  of  the  Englim,  when  they  are  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  their  great  king. 


"  Several  of  the  chiefs  of  your  bands  have  often 
"  told  me,  in  times  paft,  when  I  dwelt  with  you 
"  in  your  tents,  that  they  much  willied  to  be  counted 
Ci  among  the  children  and  allies  of  the  great  king 
*'  my  matter.  You  may  remember  how  often  you 
"  have  defired  me,  when  I  returned  again  to  my 
"  own  country,  to  acquaint  the  great  king  of  your 
c'  good  difpofition  towards  him  and  his  fubje&s,  and 
"  that  you  willied  for  traders  from  the  Englim  to 
u  come  among  you. 

"  Being,  now- about  to  take  my  leave  of  you,  and 
"  to  return  to  my  own  country,  a  long  way  towards 
e:  the  rifmg  fun,  I  again  alk  you  to  tell  me,  whether 
'e  you  continue  of  the  fame  mind  as  when  I  fpoke  to 
w  you  in  council  laft  winter  5    and  as  there  are  now 
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*c  feveral  of  your  chiefs  here,  who  came  from  the 
"  great  plains  towards  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  whom  1 

*s  have  never  fpoke  with  in  council  before,  I  afk  you 

"  to  let  me  kno\v,  if  you  are  all  willing  to  acknow- 

*'  ledge  yourfelves  the  children  of  my  great  mafter 

u  the  King  of  the  Englifh  and    other  nations,  as  I 

"  fhall  take  the  fir  ft  opportunity  to  acquaint  him  of 

.■"  your  defires  and  good  intentions. 

"  I  charge  you  not  to  give  heed  to  bad  reports ; 
"  for  there  are  wicked  birds  flying  about  among  the 
■'  neighbouring  nations,  who  may  whifper  evil 
*c  things  in  your  ears againft  the  Englilb,  contrary 
"  to  what  I  have  told  you ;  you  mult  not  believe 
"  them,  for  I  have  told  you  the  truth. 

u  And  as  for  the  chiefs  that  are  about  to  go  to 
"  Michillimackinac,  I  mail  take  care  to  make  for 
"  them  and  their  fuite,  a  ftraight  road,  fmooth  waters, 
"  and  a  clear  Iky  ;  that  they  may  go  there,  and 
"  fmoke  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  reft  fecure  on  a 
"  beaver  blanket,  under  the  fhade  of  the  great. tree 
ie  of  peace.     Farewell.!'* 

To  this  fpeech  I  received  the  following  anfwer, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  principal  chief: 

"  Good  brother  !  I  am  now  about  to  fpeak  to  you 
**  with  the  mouths  ofthefe  my  brothers,  chiefs  of  the 
u  eight  bands  of  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Nau- 
*e  dowefiies.  We  believe  and  are  well  fatisfied  in 
"  the  truth  of  every  thing  you  have  told  us  about 
"  your  great  nation,  and  the  great  King,  pur  greafeft 
"  father  ;  for  whom  we  fpread  this  beaver  blanket, 
"  that  his  fatherly  protection  may  ever  reft  eafy  and 
"  fafe  among  us  his  children :  your  colours  and  your 
;e  arms  agree  with  the  accounts  you  have  given  us 
*c  about  your  great  nation.  We  defire,  that  when  you 
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ee  return,  you  will  acquaint  the  great  King  how 
"  much  the  Naudoweffies  wifh  to  be  counted  among 
"  his  good  children. 

"  You  may  believe  us  when  we  tell  you,  that  we 
"  will  not  open  our  ears  to  any  who  may  dare  to 
"  fpeak  evil  of  our  great  father  the  king  of  theEng- 
"  lifh  and  other  nations. 

*'  We  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  us 
6  in. making  peace  between  the  Naudoweffies  and 
'  the  Chipeways,  and  hope,  when  you  return  to  us 
c  again,  that  you  will  complete  this  good  work;  and 
x  quite  difpellirig  the  clouds  that  intervene,  open 
'  the  blue  fky  of  peace,  and  caufe  the  bloody  hatchet 

to  be  deep  buried  under  the  roots  of  the  great  tree 

of  peace. 


"  We  wifh  you  to  remember  to  reprefent  to  our 
'*  great  father,  how  much  we  defire  that  traders  may 
"  be  fent  to  abide  among  us,  with  fuch  things  as  we 
*'  need,  that  the  hearts  of  our  young  men,  our  wives, 
"  and  our  children  may  be  made  glad.  And  may 
iC  peace  fubiift  between  us,  fo  long  as  the  fun,  the 
"  moon,  the  earth,  and  the  waters  mail  indure. 
k  Farewell !" 

I  thought  it  neceffary  to  caution  the  Indians  againfl 
giving  heed  to  any  bad  reports  that  may  reach  them 
from  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  the  difadvantage 
of  the  Englifh,  as  I  had  heard,  at  different  places 
through  which  I  paflfed,  that  emiffaries  were  flill  em- 
ployed by  the  French  to  detach  thofe  who  were 
friendly  to  the  Englifh  from  their  intereft.  And  I 
law,  myfelf,  feveral  belts  of  wampum  that  had  been 
delivered  for  this  purpofe  to  fomeof  the  tribes  I  was 
among.     On  the  delivery  of  each  of  thefe,  a  Talk 
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was  held,  wherein  the  Indians  were  told  that  the  Eng* 
liflir  who  were  but  a  petty  people,  had  ftolen  that 
country  from  their  great  father  the  king  of  France* 
whilft  he  was  afleep  ;  but  that  he  would  foon  awake, 
and  take  them  again  un£er  his  protection.  Thefe 
I  found  were  fent  from  Canada,  by.perfons  who  ap* 
peared  to  be  well  afte&ed  towards  the  government 
under  which  they  lived* 

Whilft  I 'tarried  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  St. 
Pierre,  with  thefe  friendly  Indians,  I  endeavoured  to 
gain  intelligence  whether  any  goods  had  been  fent 
towards  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  for  my  ufe,  agree- 
able to  the  promife  I  had  received  from  the  go- 
vernor when  I  left  Michillimackinac.  But  finding 
from  fome  Indians,  who  parted  by  in  their  return 
from  thofe  parts,  that  this  agreement  had  not  been 
fulfilled,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
proceeding  further  to  the  north-weft  by  this  route, 
according,  to  my  original  plan.  I  therefore  returned 
to  La  Prairie  le  Chien,  where  I  procured  as  many 
goods  from  the  traders  I  left  there  the  preceding 
year,  as  they  could  fpare. 

As  thefe,  however,  were  not  fufficient  to  enable 
me  to  renew  my  firft  defigo,  I  determined  to  endea- 
vour to  make  my  way  acrofs  the  country  of  the 
Chipeways  to  Lake  Superior ;  in  hopes  of  meet- 
ing at  the  Grand  Portage  on  the  north  fide  of  it, 
the  traders  that  annually  go  from  Michillimackinac 
to  the  nort.h-weft  ;  of  whom  I  doubted  not  but  that 
I  fhould  be  able  to  procure  goods  enough  to  anfwer 
ray  purpofe,  and  alfty  to  penetrate  through  thofe 
more  northern  parts  to  the  Straits  of  Annian. 

And  I  the  more  readily  returned  to  La  Prairie  le 
Chien,  as  I  could  by  that  means  the  better  fulfil  the 
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engagement  I  had  made  to  the  party  of  Naudowek 
lies  mentioned  at  the  condulion  of  my  fpeech. 

During  my  abode  with  this  people,  wilhing  to  fe- 
cure  them  entirely  in  the  intereft  of  the  Englifh,  I 
had  advifed  fonie  of  the  chiefs  to  go  to  Michilli- 
mackinac,  where  they  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  trading,  and  of  hearing  the  accounts  that  i  had  en- 
tertained them  with  of  my  countrymen,  confirmed. 
At  the  fame  time  I  had  fumiihed  them  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  governor,  and  given-  them  every 
direction  necefiary  for  their  voyage. 

In  confequenceofthis,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs, 
and  twenty-five  of  an  inferior  rank,  agreed  to  go 
the  enfuing  fummer.  This  they  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  when  they  came  with  the  reft  of  their 
band  to  attend  the  grand  council  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  St.  Pierre.  Being  obliged, />n  account  of  the. 
difappointment  I  had  juft  been  informed  of,  to  re- 
turn fo  far  down  the  Miffiffippi,  I  could  from  thence 
the  more  eafily  fet  them  on  then*  journey. 

As  the  intermediate  parts  of  this  river  are  much 
frequented  by  the  Chipeways,  with  whom  the  Nau- 
doweffies  are  continually  at  war,  they  thought  it 
more  prudent,  being  but  a  fmall  party,  to-  take  the 
advantage  of  the  night,  than  to  travel  with  me  by 
day;  accordingly,  no  fooner  was  the  grand  council 
broke  up,  than  I  took  a  friendly  leave  of  thefe  peo- 
jple,  from  whom  I  had  received  innumerable  civili- 
ties, and  purfued  once  more  ray.  voyage.' 

I  reached  the  eaftern  fide  of  Lake  Pepin  the  fame 
night,  when  I  went  aihore  and  encamped  as  ufual. 
The  next  morning,  when  I  had  proceeded  fome  miles 
further,  I  perceived  at  a  difiance  before  me,  a  fmoke, 
■which  denoted  that  fome  Indians  were  near  j  and  in 
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a  fhort  time  difcoyered  ten  or  twelve  tents,  not  far 
from  the  bank  of  the  river.  As  I  was  apprehenfive 
that  this  was  a  party  of  the  rovers. I  had  before  met 
with,  I  knew  not  what  courfe  to  purfue.  My  atten- 
dants perfuaded  me  to  endeavour  to  pafs  by  them  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  ;  but  as  I  had  hitherto 
found  that  the  belt  way  to  enfure  a  friendly  recep- 
tion from  the  Indians,  is  to  meet  them  boldly,  and 
without  mewing  any  tokens  of  fear,  I  would  by  no 
means  confent  to  this  propofal.  Inftead  of  this,  I 
crofTed  diredly  over,  and  landed  in  the  midft  cf 
them,  for  by  this  time  the  greateft  part  of  them  were 
{landing  cm  the  more., 

The  firfl  I  accofled  were  Chipeways  inhabiting 
near  the  Ortowaw  Lakes ;  who  received  me  with 
great  cordiality,  and  fhook  me  by  the  hand  in  tokeri 
of  friendship.  At  fome  little  diftance  behind  thefe 
itood  a  chief  remarkably  tall  and  well  made,  but  of 
fo  (tern  an  afpect,  that  the  moil  undaunted  perfon 
could  not  behold  him  without  feeling  fome  degree 
of  terror.  He  feemed  to  have  parleo!  the  meridian  of 
life,  and  by  the  mode  in  which  he  was  painted  and 
tatowed,  I  discovered  that  he  was  of  high  rank.  How- 
ever, I  approached  him  in  a  courteous  manner,  and 
expected  to  have  met  with  the  fame  reception  I  had 
done  from  the  other  ;  but  to  my  great  furprife,  he 
wit-hheld  his  hand,  and  locking  fiercely  at  me,  faid, 
in  the  Chipeway  tongue,  "  Cawin  nifhifhinfaganofh," 
that  is,  "  The  Englifh  are  no  good."  As  he  had  his 
tomahawk  in  his  hand,  I  expected  that  this  laconic 
fentence  would  have  been  followed  with  a  blow  ;  to 
prevent  which,  I  drew  a  piiiol  from  my  belt,  and, 
holding  it  in  a  careiefs  pofition,  palled  clofe  by  him, 
to  let  him  fee  I  was  not  afraid. of  him. 


I  learned  foon  after  from  the  other  Indians,    that 
this  was  a  chief,  called  by  the  French  the   Grand 
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Sautor,  or  the  great  Chipeway  Chief,  for  they  de- 
nominate the  Chipeway,  Sautors.  They  likewife 
told  me  that  he  had  been  always  a  fteady  friend  to 
that  people,  and  when  they  delivered  up  Michilli- 
niackinac  to  the  Englifh  on  their  evacuation  of  Ca- 
nada, the  Grand  Sautor  had  fworn  that  he  would 
ever  remain  the  avowed  enemy  of  its  new  poftefibrs, 
as  the  territories  on  which  the  fort  is  built  belonged 
to  him. 

Finding  him  thus  difpofed,  I  took  care  to  be  con- 
stantly on  my .  guard  whilft  I  ft  aid  ;  but  thai  he 
might  not  fuppofe  I  was  driven  away  by  his  frowns, 
I  took  up  my  abode  there  for  the  night.  I  pitched 
my  tent  at  fome  diltance  from  the  Indians,  and x had 
no  fooner  laid  myfelf  down  to  reft,  than  I  was 
awakened  by  my  French  fervant.  Having  been 
alarmed  by  the  found  of  Indian  lnufic,  he  had  run 
to  the  outfide  of  the  tent,  where  he  beheld  a  party  of 
i  he  young  favages  dancing  towards  us  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  each  carrying  in  his  hand  a  torch 
fixed  on  the  top  of  a  long  pole.  But  I  mail  defer 
any  further  account  of  this  uncommon  entertain- 
ment, which  at  once  furprifed  and  alarmed  me,  till 
1  treat  of  the  Indian  dances. 


The  next  morning  I 'continued  my  voyage,  and 
before  night  reached  La  Prairie  le  Chien  ;  at  which 
place  the  party  of  Naudowefties  foon  overtook  me. 
Not  long  after  the  Grand  Sautor  alfO  arrived,  and 
before  the  NaudoweiTies  left  that  place  to  continue 
their  journey  to  MichUlimackinac,  he  found  means, 
in  conjunction  with  fome  French  traders  from  Loui- 
liatfia,  to  draw  from  me  about  ten  of  the  Naudo- 
weffie  chiefs,  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  go  towards 
thofe  parts. 
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The  remainder  proceeded,  according  to  my  di- 
rections, to  the  Englifli  fort  ;  from  whence  I  after- 
wards heard  that  they  returned  to  their  own  country 
without  any  unfortunate  accident  befalling  them, 
and  greatly  pleafed  with  the  reception  they  had  met 
with  5  -whilft  not  more  than  half  of  thofe  who  went 
to  the  fouthward,  through  the  difference  of  that 
fouthern  climate  from  their  own,  lived  to  reach  their 
abode.  And  fince  I  came  to  England  I  Have  been 
informed,  that  the  Grand  Sautor  having  rendered 
himfelf  more  and  more  difguftful  to  the  Englifh, 
by  his  inveterate  enmity  towards  them,,  was  at 
length  ftabbed  in  his  tent,  as  he  encamped  near.  Mi- 
chillimackinac,  by  a  trader  to  whom  I  had  relate^ 
the  foregoing  ftory. 

I  mould  have  remarked,  that  whatever  Indian^ 
happen  to  meet  at  La  Prairie  le  Chien,  the  great 
mart -to  which  all  who  inhabit  the  adjacent  countries 
refort,  though  the  nations  to  which  they  belong 
are  at  war  with  each  other,  yet  they  are  obliged  to 
reftrain  their  enmity,  and  forbear  alLhoftile  acts 
during  their  fray  there.  This  regulation  has  been 
long  eftabliflied  among  them  for  their  mutual  con- 
veniences, as  without  it  no  trade  could  be  carried 
on.  The  fame  rule  is  obferved  alfo  at  the  Red 
Mountain  (afterwards  defcribed),  from  whence  they 
get  the  (lone  of  which  they  make  their  pipes ;  thefe 
being  indifpenfable  to  jhe  accommodation  of  every 
neighbouring  tribe,  a  iirnilar  reftri&ion  becomes 
needful,  and  is  of  public  utility. 

The  river  St  Pierre,  which  runs  through  the. 
territories  of  the  Naudoweffies,  flows  through  a 
moil  delightful  country,  abounding  with  all  the  ne- 
ceiTaries  of  life,  that  grow  fpontaneoufly  ;  and  with 
a  little  cultivation,  it  might  be  made  to  produce  even 
the  luxuries  of  life.     Wild  rice  grows  here  in  great 
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abundance ;  and  every  place  is  filled  with  trees  bend- 
ing under  their  loads  of  fruits,  fuch  as  plums, 
grapes,  and  apples ;  the  "meadows  are  covered  with 
hops,  and  many  forts  of-  vegetables ;  whilfl  the 
ground  is  ftored  with  ufeful  roots,  with  angelica, 
fpikenard,  and  ground  nuts  as  large  as  hens'  eggs. 
At  a  little  diftance  from  the  fides  of  the  river  are 
eminences,  from  whence  you  have  views  that  cannot 
be  exceeded,  even  by  the  mod  beautiful  of  thofe  I 
have  already  defcribed  ;  amidft.  thefe  are  delightful 
groves,  and  fuch  amazing  quantities  of  maples,  that 
they  would  produce  fugar  fuffieient  for  any  number 
of  inhabitants. 

A  little  way  from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  on  the 
north  fide  of  it,  ftands  a  hill,  one  part  of  which, 
that  towards  the  Miffiffippi,  is  compofed  entirely  of 
white  ftone,  of  the  fame  foft  nature  as,  that  I  have 
before  defcribed ;  for  fuch,  indeed,  is  all  the  (lone 
in  this  country.  But  what  appears  remarkable,  h, 
that  the  colour  of  it  is  as  white  as  the  driven  fnow. 
The  outward  part  of  it  was  crumbled- by  the  wind 
and  weather  into  heaps  of  fand,  of  which  a  beautiful 
compofition  might  be  made ;  or,  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  when  properly  treated,  the  (tone  itfelf  would 
grow  harder  by  time,  and  have  a  very  noble  effect 
in  architecture. 

Near  that  branch  which  is  termed  the  Marble 
River,  is  a  mountain,,  from  whence  the  Indians  get 
a  fort  of  red  ftone,  out  of  which  they  hew  the  bowls 
of  their  pipes.  In  fome  of -thefe  parts  is  found  a- 
black,  hard  clay,  or  rather  ftone,  of  which  the 
Naudoweffies  make  their"  family  utenfils.  This 
country  likewife  abounds  with  a  milk-white  clay* 
of  which  China  ware  might  be  made  equal  in  good- 
nefs  to  the  Afiatic  ;  and  alfo  with  a  blue  clay  that 
ferves  the  Indians  for  paint  j  with  this  laft  they  con- 
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trive,  by  mixing  it  with  the  red  (tone  powdered, 
to  paint  themfelves  of  different  coloars.  Thofe  that 
can  get  the  blue  clay  here  mentioned,  paint  themfelves 
very  much  with  it ;  particularly  when  they  are -about 
to  begin  their  fports  and  paftimes.  It  is  alfo  efteem- 
ed  by  them  a  mark  of  peace,  as  it. has  a  refemblance 
of  a  blue  iky,  which  with  them  is  a  fymboi  of  it, 
and  made  ufe  of  in  their  fpeeches  as  a  figurative 
expreffion  to  denote  peace.  When  they  wifh  to  mew 
that  their  inclinations  are  pacific  towards  other  tribes, 
they  greatly  ornament  both  themfelves  and  their 
belts  with  it. 

Having  concluded  my  bulinefs  at  La  Prairie  le 
Chien,  I  proceeded  once  more  up  the  Miffiffippi,  as 
far  as  the  place  where  the  Chipeway  River  enters  it 
a  little  below  Lake  Pepin.  Here,  having  engaged 
an  Indian  pilot,  I  directed  him  to  fteer  towards  the 
Ottawaw  Lakes,  which  lie  near  the  head  of  this 
river.  This  be  did,  and  I  arrived  at  them  the  be- 
ginning of  July. 

The  Chipeway  River,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Mifliffippi,  is  about  eighty  yards  wide,  but  is  much 
wider  as  you  advance  into  it.  Near  thirty  miles  up  it 
feparateš  into  two  branches,  and  I  took  my  courfe 
through  that  which  lies  to  the  eaftward. 

The  country  adjoining  to  the  river,  for  about  fixty 
miles,  is  very  level,  and  on  its  banks  lie  fine  mea- 
dows, where  larger  droves  of  buffaloes  and  elks  were 
feeding,  than  I  obferved  in  any  other  parts  of  my 
travels.  /The  tract  between  the  two  branches  of 
this  river  is  termed  the  Road  of  War  between  the 
Chipeway  and  Naudoweflie  "Indians/ 

The  country  to  the  Falls  is  almoft  without  any 
timber,  and  above  that  very  uneven  and   rugged* 
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and  clofely  wooded. with  pines,  beach,  maple,  and 
birch.  Here  a  mo  ft  remarkable  and  aftoniming 
light  prefented  itfelf  to  my  view.  In  a  wood,  on 
the  eaft  of  the  river,  which  was  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  depth  farther  than  my 
eye  could  reach,"  I  obferved  that  every  tree,  many 
of  which  were  more  than  fix  feet  in  circumference, 
was  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  torn  up  by  the  roots. 
This  appeared  to  have  been  done  by  fome  extraor- 
dinary hurricean,  that  came  from  the  weft  -fome 
years  ago  ;  but  how  many  I  could  not  learn,  as  I 
found  'no  inhabitants  near  it,  of  whom  I  could 
gain  information.  The  country  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  river,  from  being  lefs  woody,  had  efcaped  in 
a  great  meaiure  this  havock,  as  only  a  few  trees  wefe 
blown  down. 

•  Near  the  heads  of  this  river,  is  a  town  of  the  Chi- 
peways,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  fituated 
on  each  fide  of  the  river  (which  at  this  place  is  of  no 
considerable  breadth)  and  lies  adjacent  to  the  banks  of 
a  fmall  lake.  This  town  contains  about  forty  houfes, 
and  can  fend  out  upwards  of  one  hundred  warriors, 
many  of  whom  were  fine  ftout  young  men.  The 
houfes  of  it  are  built  after  the  Indian  manner,  and 
have  neat  plantations  behind  them  ;  but  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  general,  feemed  to  be  the  naftieft  people 
I  had  ever  been  among.  I  obferved  that  the  women 
and  children  indulged  themfelves  in  a  cuflom,  which, 
though  common,  in  fome  degree,  throughout  every 
Indian  nation,  appears  to  be,  according  to  our  ideas, 
of  the  mod  naufeous  and  indelicate  nature  ;  that  of 
fearching  each  other's  heads,  and  eating  the  prey 
caught  therein. 

In  July  I  left  this  town,  and    having    croiTed  a, 
number  of  fmall  lakes  and  carrying  places  that  inter- 
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veiled,  I  came  to  a  head  branch  of  the  river  Si 
Croix  This  branch  I  defcended  to  a  fork,  and 
then  afcended  another  to  its  fource.  On  both  thefe 
rivers  I  difcovered  ieveral  mines  of  virgin  cop- 
per, which  was  as  pure  as  that  found  in  any  other 
country.  J 

Here  1  came  to  a  fmall  brook,  which  my  guide 
thought  might  be  joined  at  fome  diftance  by  ftreams 
that  would  at  length  render  it  navigable.  The 
water  at  firft  was  fo  fcanty,  that  my  canoe  would 
by  no  means  fwim  in  it ;  but  having  flopped  up 
feveral  old  beaver  dams,  which  had  been  broken 
down  by  the  hunters,  I  was  enabled  to  proceed  for 
fome  miles,  till  by  the  jundion  of  a  few  brooks, 
theie  aids  became  no  longer  necefiary.  In  a  fhort 
time  the  water  increafed  to  a  moft  rapid  river,  which 
we  defended  till  it  entered  into  Lake,  Superior. 
I  his  river  I  named  after  a  gentleman  that  defire* 
to  accompany  me  from  the  town  of  the  Ottagau- 
mies  to  the  carrying  place  on  Lake  Superior,  God- 
dard  s  River. 

To  the  weft  of  this  is  another  fmall  river,  which 
alfo  empties  itfelf  into  the  Lake.  This  I  termed 
Strawberry  River,  from  the  greafnumber  of  ftraw- 
berries  of  a  good  fize  and  flavour  that  grew  on  its 
banks,  - 

The  country  from  rhe  Ottowaw  Lakes,  to  Lake 
Superior,  is  in  general  very  uneven  and  thickly 
covered  with  woods.  The  foil  in  fome  places  is 
tolerably  good,  in  others  but  indifferent.  In  the 
heads  of  the  St  Croix  and  the  Chipeway  Rivers,  are 
exceeding  fine  ftur^eon.  All  the  wildernefs  be- 
tween the  Miffiffippi  and  Lake  Superior  is  called 
by  the  Indians,  the  Mofchettoe  Country,  and  I 
thought  it  moft  juftly  named  5  for,  it  being  then 
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their  feafon,  I  never  faw  or  felt  fo  many  of  thofe 
infects  in  my  life. 

The  latter  end  of  July  I  arrived,  after  having 
coafted  through  Weft  Bay,  at  the  Grand  Portage, 
which  lies  on  the  north-weft  borders  Of  Lake  Su- 
perior. Here  thofe  who  go  to  the  north-weft 
trade,  to  the  Lakes  De  Pluye,  Dubois,  &c.  carry 
over  their  canoes  and  baggage  about  nine  miles, 
till  they  come  to  a  number  of  fmall  lakes,  the  wa- 
ters of  fome  of  which  defcend  into  Lake  Superior, 
and  others  into  the  river  Bourbon.  Lake  Supe- 
rior from  Weft  Bay  to  this  place  is  bounded  by 
rocks,  except  towards  the  fouth»weft  part  of  the 
Bay  where  I  flrft  entered  it,  where  it  was  tolerably 
level, 

At  the  grand  Portage  is  a  fmall  bay,  before  the 
entrance  of  which  lies  an  ifland,  that  intercepts  the 
dreary  and  uninterrupted  view  over  the  Lake, 
which  otherwife  would  have  prefented  itfelf,  and 
makes  the  bay  ferene  and  pleafant.  Here  I  met  a 
large  party  of  the  Killiftinoe  and  Affinipoil  Indians, 
with  their  refpec~tive  kings  and  their  families.  They 
were  come  to  this  place  in  order  to  meet  the  traders 
from  Michillimackinac,  who  make  this  their  road 
to  the  north-weft.  From  them  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  lakes  that  lie  to  the  north- 
weft  of  Lake  Superior. 

Lake  Bourbon,  the  moft  northern  of  thofe  yet 
difcovered,  received  its  name  from  the  French  tra- 
ders who  accompanied  a  parry  of  Indians  to  Hud- 
fon's  Bay  fome  years  ago ;  and  was  thus  denomi- 
nated by  them  in  honour  of  the  roval  family  of  France. 
It  is  coropofed  of  the  waters  of  the  Bourbon  river, 
which,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  rifes  a  great   way 
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to  the  fouthward,  not  far  from  the  northern  heads 
of  the  Mifliflippi. 

This  lake  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  north 
and  fouth,  and  is  nearly  circular.  It  has  no  very 
large  iflands  on  it.  The  land  on  the  eaftern  fide,  is 
very  good  ;  and  to  the  -  fouth-weft  there  are  fome 
mountains  ;  in  many  other  parts  there  are  barren 
plains,  bogs:,  and  morafles.  Its  latitude  is  between 
fifty -two  and  fifty-four  degrees  north,  and  it  lies 
nearly  fouth-weft  from  Hudfon's  Bay.  As  through 
its  northern  fifuation  the  weather  there  is  extremely 
cold,  only  a  few  animals  are  to  be  found  in  the 
country  that  borders  upon  it.  They  gave  me  but  an 
indifferent  account  either  of  the  beads,  birds,  or 
fifties.  There  are  indeed  fome  buffaloes  of  a  fmall 
fize,  which  are  fat  and  good  about  the  latter  end  of 
fuitimer,  with  a  few  moofe  and  carriboo  deer  :  how- 
ever, this  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  furs  of  every 
fort  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  great  plenty  around 
the  lake.  The  timber  growing  here  is  chiefly  fir, 
cedar,  fpruce,  and  fome  maple. 

Lake  Winnepeek,  or,  as  the  French  write  it,  Lac 
Ouinipique,  which  lies  nearefl  to  the  foregoing,  is 
compofed  of  the  fame  waters.  It  is  in  length  about 
two  hundred  miles  north  and  fouth  ;  its  breadth  has 
never  been  properly  ascertained,  but  is  fuppofed  to 
be  about  one  hundred  miles  in  its  wideft  parr.  This 
lake  is  very  full  of  iflands  ;  thefe  are,  however,  of  no 
great  magnitude.  Many  confiderable  rivers  empty 
themfelves  into  it,  which  as  yet  are  not  diftinguifhed 
by  any  names.  The  waters  are  ttored  with  fiih, 
fuch  as  trout  and  fturgeon,  and  alfo  with  others  of 
aTmaller  kind  peculiar  to  thefe  lakes. 

The  land  on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  it  is  very 
good,  efpecially  at  the  entrance  of  a  large  branch 
<pf  the  river  Bourbon,  which  flows  from  the  Touth- 
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weft.  On  this  river  there  is  a  faftory  that  was  built 
by  the  French,  called  Fort  la  Reine,  to  which  the 
traders  frotp  MichiHimackinac  "felon  to  trade  with 
the  Affmipoils  and  Killiitinoes.  To  this  place  the 
Mahahs,  who  inhabit  a  country  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  fouth-weft,  come  alfo  to  trade  with  them  ; 
and  bring  great  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  to  ex- 
change tor  knives,  tomahawks,  and  other  articles. 
Thofe  people  are  fuppofed  to  dwell  on  fome  of  the 
branches  of  the  river  of  the  Weft. 

Lake  Winnepeek  has  on  the*  north -eafl:  fome 
mountains,  and  on  the  eaft  many  barren  plains.  The 
maple  or  fugar  tree  grows  here  in  great  plenty,  and 
there  is  likewife  gathered  an  amazing  quantity  of 
rice,  which  proves  that  grain  will  flourilh  in  thefe 
northern  climates  as  well  as  in  warmer.  Buffaloes, 
carriboo,  and  moofe  deer,  are  numerous  in  thefe 
parts.  The  buffaloes  of  this  country  differ  from 
thofe  that  are  found  more  to  the  fouth  only  in  fize  ; 
the  former  being  much  fmaller ;  juit  as  the  black 
cattle  of  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain  •  differ 
from  Englifh  oxen. 

On  the  waters  that  fall  into  this  lake,  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  take  great  numbers  of  excellent  furs. 
Some  of  thefe  they  carry  to  the  factories  and  fettle- 
ments  belonging  to,  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company, 
lituated  above  the  entrance  of  the  Bourbon  River  ; 
but  this  they  do  with  reiu&ance,  on  feveral  accounts ; 
for  fome  of  the  Affinipoils  and  Killiftinoes,  who 
ufuaSly  traded  with  the  Company's  fervants,  told 
me,  that  if  they  could  be  fure  of  a  conftant  fupply  of 
goods  from  MichiHimackinac,  they  would  not  trade 
any  where  elfe.  They  (hewed  me  fome  cloth  and 
other  articles  that  they  had  purchafed  at  Hudfon's 
Bay,  with  which  they  were  much  diffatisfied,  think- 
ing they  had  been  greatly  impofed  upon  in  the  barter. 
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Allowing  that  their  accounts  were  true,  I  could  not 
help  joining  in  their  opinion.     But  this  diflatisfac- 
tion  might  probably  proceed,  in  a  great  meafure, 
from  the    intrigues  of  the  Canadian    traders:    for 
whilft  the  French    were  in  poffeffion    of  Michilli- 
mackinac,  having  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  trade  of  the  north-wefl:  countries,  they  were 
employed  on  that  account,   after  the  redudion  of 
Canada,  by  the  Englifh  traders  there,  in  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  this  trade,  with  which  they  were  them- 
felves  quite  unacquainted.  One  of  the  methods  they 
took  to  withdraw  thofe  Indians  from  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  and  to  engage 
their  good  opinion  in  behalf  of  their  new  employers, 
was  by  depreciating  on  all  occafions  the  Company's 
goods,  and  magnifying  the  advantages  that  would 
arife  to  them  from  trafficking  entirely  with  the  Ca- 
nadian traders.      In  this  they  too  well  fucceeded, 
and  from  this,  doubtlefs,  did  the  diiratisfadion  the 
Affinipoils  and  Killidinoes  exprefTed  to  me,    part- 
ly proceed.     But  another  reafon  augmented  it ;  and 
this  was  the  length  of  their  journey  to  the  Hudfon's 
Bay  factories,  which,  they  informed  me,  took  them; 
up  three  months,  during.the  fummer  heats,  to  go  and 
return,  and,  from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  canoes,  they 
could  not  carry  more  than  a  third  of  the  beavers 
they  killed.  "So  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered   at, 
that  rhefe  Indians  mould  wifh  to  have  traders  come 
to  refide 'among  them.    It  is  true  that  the  parts  they 
inhabit  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Hudfon's  Bay  ter- 
ritories ;  but  the  Company  mult  be  under  thenecef- 
fity  of  winking  at  an  encroachment  of  this  kind,  as 
the  Indians  would  without  doubt  protect  the  traders 
when  among  them.     Befides,  the  palfpofts  granted 
to  the  traders  that  go  from  Michillimackinac,  give 
them  liberty  to  trade  to  the  north-weft  about  Lake 
Superior;  by  which  is  meant  Fort  La  Reine,  Lake 
Winnepeek,  or  any  other  parts  of  the  waters  of  the 
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Bourbon  River,  where  the  Couriers  de  Bois,  or  Tra- 
ders, may  make  it  moil,  convenient  to  refide. 

Lac  du  Bois,  as  commonly  termed  by  the 
French  in  their  maps,  or  in  Englifh  the  Lake  of  the 
Wood,  is  lb  called  from  the  multiplicity  of  wood 
growing  on  its  banks ;  fuch  as  oaks,  pines,  firs, 
fpruce,  &c.  This  lake  lies  ftill  higher  upon  a 
branch  of  the  river  Bourbon,  and  nearly  ealt  from 
the  fouth  end  of  Lake  Winnepeek.  -  It  is  of  great 
depth  in  fome  places.  Its  length  from  eaft  to  well 
about  feventy  miles,  and  its  greater!:  breadth  about 
forty  miles.  It  has  but  few  iflands,  and  thefe  of  no 
great  magnitude.  The  fifhes,  fowls,  and  quadrupeds 
that  are  found  near  it,  vary  but  little  from  thofe  of 
the  other  two  lakes.  A  few  of  the  Killiftinoe  In- 
dians fometimes  encamp  on  the  borders  of  it  to  fifh 
and  hunt. 

This  lake  lies  in  the  communication  between 
Lake  Superior,  and  the  Lakes  Winnepeek  and  Bour- 
bon, Its  waters  are *  not  efteemed  quite  fo  pure  as 
thofe  of  the  other  lakes,  it  having,  in  many  places,  a 
muddy  bottom.    . 

Lac  la  Pluye,  fo  called  by  the  French.,  in  Englifh 
the  Rainy  Lake,  is  fuppoied  to  have  acquired  this 
name  from  the  firft  travellers  that  pafled  over  it 
meeting  with  an  uncommon  deal  of  rain;  or,  as  fome 
have  affirmed,  from  a  mid  like  rain,  occafioned  by 
a  perpendicular  water-fall  that  empties  itfelf  into  a 
river  which  lies  to  the  fouth-weft. 

This  lake  appears  to  be  divided  by  an  ifthmus,  near 
the  middle,  into  two  parts :  the  weft  part  is  called 
the  Great  Rainy  Lake,  the  eaft,  the  Little  Rainy 
Lake,  as  being  the  lead  divifion.  It  lies  a  few  miles 
further  to  the  eaftward,  on  the  fame  branch  of  the 
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Bourbon,  than  the  lad  mentioned  Lake.  It  is  In 
general  very  (hallow  in  its  depth.  The  broadeft 
part  of  it  is  no  more  than  twenty  miles  ;  its  length 
including  both  about  three  hundred  miles.  In  the 
weft  part  the  water  is  very  clear  and  good  ;  and  fome 
excellent  fifli  are  taken  in  it.  A  great  many  fowl 
refort  here  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Moofe  deer  are 
to  be  found  in  great  plenty,  and  like  wife  the  car- 
riboo,  whofe  fkin  for  breeches  or  gloves  exceeds  by 
far  any  other'  to  be  met  with  in  North  America. 
The  land  on  the  borders  of  this  lake  is  efteemed,' 
in  fome  places,  very  good,  but  rather  too  thickly 
covered  with  wood.  Here  refide  a  confiderable 
band  of  the  Chjpeways. 

Eaftward  from  this  lake  He  feveral  fmall  ones, 
which  extend  in  a  firing  to  the  great  carrying  place, 
and  from  thence  into  Lake  Superior.  Between  thefe 
little  lakes  are  feveral  carrying  places,  which  ren- 
der the  trade  to  the  north-weft;  difficult  to  accom- 
pliih,  and  exceeding  tedious,  as  it  takes  two  years  to 
make  one  voyage  from  Michillimackinac  to  thefe 
parts. 

Red  Lake  is  a  comparatively  fmall  lake,  at  the 
head  of  a  branch  of  the  Bourbon  River,  which  is 
called  by  fome  Red  River.  Its  form  is  nearly  round, 
and  about  fixty  miles  in  circumference.  On  one 
fide  of  it  is  a  tolerable  large  iiland,  clofeby  which  a 
fmall  river  enters.  It  bears  almoft  fouth-eaft  both 
from  Lake  Winnepeek  and  from  Lake  du  Bois. 
The  parts  adjacent  are  very  little  known  or  fre- 
quented, even  by  the  favages  themfelves. 

Not  far  from  this  lake,  a  little  to  the  fouth- weft,  is 
another,  called  White  Bear  Lake,  which  is  nearly 
about  the  fize  of  the  laft  mentioned.  The  waters 
that  compofe  this  lake  are  the  rnoft  northern  of  any 
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that  fupply  the  Mifliffippi,  and  may  be  called  with 
propriety  its  moft  remote  fource.  It  is  fed  by  two 
or  three  fmall  rivers,  or  rather  large  brooks. 

A  few  miles  from  it,  to  the  fouth-eaft,  are  a  great 
number  of  fmall  lakes,  none  of  which  are  more  than 
ten  miles  in  circumference,  that  are  called  the 
Thoufand  Lakes.  In  the  adjacent  country  is  reck- 
oned the  fined  hunting  for  furs  of  any  on  this  conti- 
nent ;  the  Indians  who  hunt  here  feldom  returning 
without  having  their  canoes  loaded  as  deep  as  they 
can  fwim. 

Having  juft  before  obferved  that  this  lake  is 
the  utmoft  northern  fource  of  the  Mifliffippi,  I 
fhall  here  further  remark,  that  before  this  river 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, -it  has  not  run  lefs, 
through  all  its  meanderiags,  than  three  thoufand 
miles ;  or,  in  a  ftraight  line  from  north  to  fouth, 
about  twenty  degrees,  which  is  nearly  fourteen  hun- 
dred Englifh  miles. 

Thefe  Indians  informed  me,  that  to  the  north- 
weft  of  Lake  Winnepeek  lies  another,  whofe  cir- 
cumference vaftly  exceeded  any  they  had  given  me 
an  account  of.  They  defcribe  it  as  much  larger 
than  Lake  Superior.  But  as  it  appears  to  be  fo  far 
to  the  north-weft,  I  (hould  imagine  that  it  was  not 
a  lake,  but  rather  the  Archipelago,  or  broken 
waters  that  form  the  communication  between  Hud- 
fon's  Bay  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  -     , 

There  are  an  infinite  "number  of  fmall  lakes  on 

the  more  weftern  parts  of  the  weftern  head-branches 

of  the  Mifliffippi,  as  well  as  between  thefe  and  Lake 

Winnepeek,  but  none  of  them  are  large  enough  to 
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fuppofe   either   of   them  to  be  the  lake  or  waters 
meant  by  the  Indians. 

They  likewife  informed  me,  that  fome  of  the 
northern  branches  of  the  Mefibrie  and  the  fouthern 
branches  of  the  St.  Pierre  have  a  communication 
with  each  other,  except  for  a  mile,  over  which 
they  carry  their  canoes.  And  by  what  I  could 
learn  from  them,  this  is  the  road  they  take  when 
their  'war  parties  make  their  excurfions  upon  the 
Pawnees  and  Pawnawnees,  -nations  inhabiting  fome 
branches  of  the  MefTorie  river.  In  the  country 
belonging  to  thefe  people,  it  is  faid,  that  mandrakes 
are  frequently  found,  a  fpecies  of  root  refembling 
human  beings  of  both  fexes :  and  that  thefe  are  more 
perfect  than  fuch  as  are  difcovered  about  -the  Nile 
in  Nether  Ethiopia^ 

A  little' to  the  north-weft  of  the  heads  of  the  Mef- 
forie  and  St.  Pierre,  the  Indians  further  told  me, 
that  there  was  a  nation  rather  fmaller  and  whiter 
than  the  neighbouring  tribes,  who  cultivate  the 
ground,  and  (as  far  as  I  could  gather  from  their 
expreffions)  in  fome  meafure,  the  arts.  To  this 
account  they  added,  that  fome  of  the  nations  who 
inhabit  thofe  parts  that  lie  to  the  weft  of  the  Shining 
Mountains,  have  gold  fo  plenty  among  them,  that 
they  make  their  moft  common  utenfils  of  it.  Thefe 
mountains  (which  I  (half  defcribe  more  particu- 
larly hereafter)  divide  the  waters  that  fall  into 
the  South  Sea,  from  thofe  that  run,  into  the  At- 
lantic. 

The  people  dwelling  near  them  are  fuppofed  to; 
be  fome  of  the  different  tribes  that  were  tributary 
to  the  Mexican  Kings,  and  who  fled  from  their  na- 
tive country,  to  feek  an  afylum  in  thefe  parts,  about 
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ihe  time  of  the  conqued  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards 
more  than  two  centuries  ago. 

As  fome  confirmation  of  this  fuppofition,  it  is 
remarked,  that  they  have  chofen  the  mod  interior 
parts  for  their  retreat,  being  (till  prepoffeffed  with  a 
notion  that  the  fea-coafts  have  been  ihfefted  ever 
fince  with  menders  vomiting  fire,  and  hurling  about 
thunder  and  lightning  ;  from  whofe  bowels  iflued 
men,  who,  with  unfeen  inftruments,  or  by  the 
power  of  magic,  killed  -the  harmlefs  Indians  at  an 
aftonifhing  didance.  From  fuch  as  thefe,  their 
fore-fathers  (according  to  a  tradition  among  them 
that  dill  remains  unimpaired)  fled  to  the  retired 
abodes  they  now  inhabit.  For  as 'they  found  that 
the  floating  monders,  which  had  thus  terrified  them, 
could  not  approach  the  land,  and  that  thofewhohad 
defcended  from  their  fides  did  not  care  to  make 
excurfions  to  any  confiderable  diftance  from  them, 
they  formed  a  refolution  to  betake  themfelves  to 
fome  country,  that  lay  far  from  the  fea-coafts, 
where  only  they  could  be  fecure  from  fuch  diaboli- 
cal enemies.  They  accordingly  fet  out  with  their 
families,  and,  after  a  long  peregrination,  fettled 
themfelves  near,  thefe  mountains,  where  they  con- 
cluded they  had  found  a  place  of  perfect:  fet urity. 

The  Winnebagoes,  dwelling  on  the  Fox  River 
(whom  I  haye  already. treated  of,)  are  likewife  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fome  drolling  band  from  the  Mexican 
countries.  But  they  are  able  to  give  only  an  im- 
perfect account  of  their  original  refidence.  They 
fay  they  formerly  came  \  great  way  from  the  wed- 
ward,  and  were  driven  by  wars  to  take  refuge 
among  the  Naudoweflies ;  but  as  they  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  arts,  or  of  the  value  of  gold,  it  is  ra- 
ther to  be  fuppofed,  that  they  were  driven  from 
their  ancient  fetdements  by  the  above  mentioned 
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emigrants,  as   they  paffed  on  towards  their  prefent 
habitation. 

Thefe  fuppofitionš,  however,  may  want  confir- 
mation ;  for  the  fmaller  tribes  of  Indians  are  fub- 
JecT:  to  fuch  various  alterations  in  their  places  of 
abode,  from  the  wars  they  are  continually  engaged 
in,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  afcertain,  after 
half  a  century,  the  original  lituation  of  any  of  them; 

That  range  of  mountains,  of  which  the  Shining 
Mountains  are  a  part,  begins  at  Mexico,  and  con- 
tinuing northward,  on  the  back  or  to  the  eaft  of  Ca- 
lifornia, feparate  the  waters  of  thofe  numerous  rivers 
that  fall  either  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  Gulf 
of  California.  From  thence  continuing  their  courfe 
ftill  northward,  between  the  fources  of  the  Miffiffippi 
and  the  rivers  that  run  into  the  South  Sea,  they 
appear  to  end  in  about  forty-feven  or  forty-eight 
degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  where  a  number  of  rivers 
arife,  and  empty  themfelves  either  into  the  South 
Sea,  into  Hudfon's  Bay,  or  into  the  waters  that 
communicate  between  thefe  two  feas. 

Among  thefe  mountains,  thofe  that  lie  to  the 
weft  of  the  river  St  Pierre,  are  called  the  Shin- 
ing Mountains,  from  an  infinite  number  of  chryftal 
(tones,  of  an  amazing  lize,  with  which  they  are 
covered,,  and  which,  when  the  fun  mines  full 
upon  them,  fparkle  fo  as  to  be  feen  at  a  very  great 
diuance. 


This  extraordinary  range  of  mountains  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  more  than  three  thoufand  miles  in  length,, 
without  any  very  considerable  intervals,  which  I 
believe  furp^flfes  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  other 
qu;>rt3rs  of  the  globe.  Probably  in  future  ages,  they 
may  be  found  to  contain  more  riches  in  their  bowe!s3 
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than  thofe  of  Indoftan  and  Malabar,  or  that  are  pro- 
duced on  the  golden  coaft  of  Guinea  j  nor  will  I 
except  even  the  Peruvian  mines.  To  the  weft  of 
thefe  mountains,  when  explored  by  future  Colum- 
bufes  or  Raleighs,  may  be  found  other  lakes,  ri- 
vers, and  countries,  fraught  with  all  the  necef- 
faries  or  luxuries  of  life;  and  where  future  genera- 
tions may  find  an  afylum,  whether  driven  from  their 
countrv  by  the  ravages  of  lawlefs  tyrants,  or  by 
•religious  perfecutions,  or  reludantly  leaving  it  to 
remedy  the  inconveniencies  arifing  from  a  fupera- 
bundant  increafe  of  inhabitants;  whether,  I  fay, 
impelled  by  thefe,  or  allured  by  hopes  of  commer- 
cial advantages,  there  is  little  doubt  i  but  their  ex- 
peftations  will  be  fully  gratifie.d  in  thefe  rich  and 
unexhaufted  climes. 

But  to  return  to  the  Affihipoils  and  Killiftinoes, 
whom  I  left  at  the  Grand  Portage,  and  from  whom 
I  received  the  foregoing  account  of  the  lakes  that 
lie  to  the  north-weft  of  this  place. 

The  traders  we  expeded  being  later  t'his  feafon 
than  ufual,  and  our  numbers  very  confiderable,  for 
there  were  more  than  three  hundred  of  us,  the  ftock. 
of  provifions  we  had  brought  with  us  was  nearly 
exhaufted,  and  we  waited  with  impatience  for  their 
arrival. 

One  day,  whilft  we  were  expr,effing  our  wiflies 
for  this. defirable  event,  and  looking  from  an  emi- 
nence in  hopes  of  feeing  them  come  over  the  lake, 
the  chief  prieft  belonging  to  the  band  of  the  Kil- 
liftinoes, told  us,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain a  conference  with  the  Great  Spirit,  and  know 
from  him  when  the  traders  would  arrive.  ^  I  paid 
little  attention  to  this  declaration,  fuppoiing  that 
it  would  be  produdive  of  fome  juggling  trick,  juft 
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fefficiently  covered  to  deceive  the  ignorant  Indi- 
But  the  king  of  that  tribe,  telling  me  that  this 
"was  undertaken  by  the  priefl:  chiefly  to  alleviate 
my  anxiety,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  convince  me 
how  much  intereft  he  had  with  the  Great  Spirit,  I 
thought  it  neceffary  to  reftrain  my  animadv'erfions 
oh  his  defign. 

The  following  evening  was  fixed  upon  for  this 
fpiritual  conference.  When  every  thing  had  been 
properly  prepared,  the  king  came  to  me  and  led 
me  to  a  capacious  tent,  the  covering  of  which  was 
drawn  up,  fo  as  to  render  what  was  tranfac"ting 
within,  vilible  to  thofe  who  flood  without.  We 
found  the  tent  furrounded  by  a  great  number  of  the 
Indians,  but  we  readily  gained  admifficn,  and  feated 
ourfelves  on  fkins  laid  on  the  ground  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 


In  the  center  I  obferyed  that  there  was  a  place  of 
an  oblong  Ihape,  which  was  compofed  of  (takes 
ftuck  in  the  ground,  with  intervals  between,  fo  as 
to  forma  kind  of  cheft  or  coffin,  large  enough  to 
contain  the  body  of  a  man.  Thefe  were  of  a  mid- 
dle fize,  and  placed  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  each 
other,  that  whatever  lay  between  them  was  readily 
to  be  difcerned.  The  tent  was  perfectly  illuminated 
by  a  great  number  of  torches  made  of  fplinters  cut 
from  the  pine  or  birch  tree,  which  the  Indians  held 
in  their  hands.  .'.;.'■ 

In  a  few  minutes  the  pried  entered;  when  an 
amazing  large  elk's  {kin  being  fpread  on  the  ground 
juft  at  my  feet,  he  laid  himfelf  down  upon  it,  after 
having  flript  himfelf  of  every  garment,  except  that 
which  he  wore  clofe  about  the  middle.  Being  now 
proftrate  on  his  back,  he  firft  laid  hold  of  one  fide  of 
the  fl>in  and  folded  it  over  him,  and  then  the  other  s 
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leaving  only  his  head  uncovered.  This  was  no 
fooner  done,  than  one  of  the  young  men  who  flood 
by,  took  about  forty  yards  of  ftrong  cord,  made 
alfo  of  an  elk's  hide,  and  rolled  it  tight  round  his 
body,  fo  that  he  was  completely  fwathed  within  the 
fkin.  Being  thus  bound  up  like  an  Egyptian  mum- 
my, one  took  him  by  the  heels,  and  the  other  by 
the  head,  and  lifted  him  over  the  pales  into  the 
enclofure.  I  could  alfo  now  behold  him  as  plain 
as  I  had  hitherto  done,  and  I  took  care  not  to  turn 
my  eyes  a  moment  from  the  objecl:  before  me,  that 
I  might  the  more  readily  detect  the  artifice  j  for 
fuch  I  doubted  not  it  would  turn  out  to  be. 

The  prieft  had  not  lain  in  this  fituation  more  than 
a  few  feconds,  when  he  began  to  mutter.  This  he 
continued  to  do  for  fome  time,  and  then  by  degrees 
grew  louder  and  louder,  till  at  length  he  fpoke 
articulately  ;  however,  what  he  uttered  was  in  fuch. 
a  mixed  jargon  of  the  Chipeway,  Ottawa w,  and 
Killiftinoe  languages,  that  I  could  underftand  but 
very  little  of  it.  Having  continued  in  this  tone  for 
a  confiderable  while,  he  at  Iaft  exerted  his  voice  to 
its  utmoft  pitch,  fometimes  raving,  and  fometimes 
praying,  till  he  had  worked  himfelf  into  fuch  an  agi- 
tation, that  he  foamed  at  the  mouth. 

After  having  remained  near  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  irw  -the  place,  and  continued  his  vociferation 
with  unabated  vigour,  he  feemed  to  be  quite  ex- 
haufted,  and  remained  fpeechlefs.  But  in  an  inflant 
he  fprung  upon -his  feet,  notwithstanding  at  the  time 
he  was  put  in,  it  appeared  impoffible  for N him  to 
move  either  his  legs  or  arms,  and  making  off  his 
Covering,  as  quick  as  if  the  bands  with  which  it  had 
been  bound  were  burned  afunder,  he  began  to  ad- 
drefs  thole  who  flood  around,  in  affirm  and  audible 
voice."    "    My   brothers,"   faid   he,   "the   Great 
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"  Spirit  has  deigned  to  bold  a  Talk  with  his  fervanf, 
*'  at  my  earneft  requeft.  He  has  not,  indeed,  told 
"  me  when  the  perfons  we  expect  will  be  here  ;  but 
"  to-morrow,  foon  after  the  fun  has  reached  his 
"  higheit  point  in  the  heavens,  a  canoe  will  arrive, 
"  whofe  people  will  inform  us  when  the  traders 
*e  will,  come." 


Having  faid  this,  he  ftepped  out  of  the  inclofure, 
and,  after  he  had  put  on  his  robes,  difmhTed  the  afTem- 
bly.  I  own  I  was  greatly  aflonifhed  at  what  I  had 
feen ;  but  as  I  obferved  that  every  eye  in  the  com- 
pany was  fixed  on  me  with  a  view  to  difcover  my 
fentimenis,  I  carefully  concealed  every  emotion. 

.The  next  day  the  fun  fhone  bright,  and  long  be- 
fore noon  all  the  Indians  were  gathered  together  on 
the  eminence  that  overlooked  the  lake.  The  old 
king  came  to  me,  and  aiked.me  whether  I  had  fo 
much  confidence  in  what  the  pried  had  foretold,  as 
to  join  his  people  on  the  hill,  and  wait  for  the  com- 
pletion of  it  ?  I  told  him,  I  was  at  a  lofs  what  opinion 
to-form  of  the  prediction,  but  that  I  would  readily 
attend  him.  On  this  we  walked  together  to  the 
place  where  the  others  were  affembled.  Every  eye 
was  again  fixed  by  turns  on  me  and  on  the  lake  ; 
when  juft  as  the  fun  had  reached  his  zenirh,  agreeable 
to  what  the  prieft  had  foretold,  a  canoe  came  round 
a  point  of  land  about  a  league  diftant.  The  Indians 
no  fooner  beheld  it,  than  they  fet  up  an  univerfal 
fhout,  and  by  their  looks  feemed  to  triumph  in  the 
intereft  their  prieft  thus  evidently  had  with  the 
Great  Spirit. 

In  lefs  than  an  hour  the  canoe  reached  the  more,, 
when  I  attended  the  king  and  chiefs  to  receive  thofe 
who  were  on  board.  As  foon  as  the  men  were 
landed,  we  walked  all  together  to  the  king's  tents 
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when  according  to  their  invariable  cuftom,  we  began 
to  fmoke  ;  and  this  we  did,  notwithftanding  our  im- 
patience to  know  the  tidings  they  brought,  without 
alking  any  queftions  ;  for  the  Indians  are  the  moff. 
deliberate  people  in  the  world.  However,  after 
fome  trivial  converfation,  the  king  enquired  of  them, 
whether  they  had  feen  any  thing  of  the  traders  ? 
The  men  replied,  that  they  had  parted  from  them  a 
few  days*  before,  and  that  they  propofed  being  here 
the  fecond "day  from"  the  prefent.  They  according- 
ly arrived  at  that  time,  greatly  to  our  fatisfaction, 
but  more  particularly  fo  to  that  of  the  Indians,  who 
found  by  this  event  the  importance  both  of  their 
prieil  and  of  their  nation  greatly  augmented  in  the 
fight  of  a  ftranger. 

This  ftory  I  acknowledge  appears  to  carry  with  it 
marks  of  great  credulity  in  the  relater,  But  no  one 
is  lefs  tinctured  with  that  weaknefs  than  myfelf. 
The  circumfiances  of  it,  I  own,  are  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary nature  j  however,  as  I  can  vouch  for  their 
being  free  from  ekher  exaggeration  or  mifreprefen- 
tation,  being  myfelf  a  cool  and  difpaffionate  obferver 
of  them  all,  I  thought  it  neceffary  to  give  them  to 
the  public.  And  this  I  do  without  wifhing  to  mif- 
lead  the  judgment  of -my  readers,  or  to  make  any 
fuperititious  impreffions  on  their  minds,  but  leaving 
them  to  draw  from  it  what  conclufions  they  pleafe. 

I  have  already  obferved  that  the  Affinipoils,  with 
a  party  of  whom  I  met  here,  are  a  revolted  band  of 
the  Naudoweffies ;  who  on  account  of  fome  real  or 
imagined  grievances,  for  the  Indians  in  general  are 
very  tenacious  of  their. liberty,  had  feparated  them- 
felves  from  their  countrymen,  and  fought  for  free- 
dom at  the  expence  of  their  eafe.  For  the  country 
they  now  inhabit  about  the  borders  of  Lake  Winne- 
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peek,  being  much  farther  north,  is  not  near  fo  fertile 
or  agreeable  as  that  they  have  relinquifhed.     They  ' 
itill  retain  the  language  and  manners  of  their  former 
aiiociates. 

.  The  Kiiliftinoes,  now  the  neighbours  and  allies  of 
the  Affinipoils,  for  they  alfo  dwell  near  the  fame 
lake,  and  on  the  waters  of  the  river  Bourbon,  ap-  ' 
pear  to  have  been  originally  a  tribe  of. the  Chipe- 
ways,  as  they  fpeak  their  language,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent dialect.  1  heir  nation  confifts  of  about  three 
or  four  hundred  warriors,  and  they  feem  to  be  a 
hardy,  brave  people.  '1  have  already  given  an  ac- 
count of  their  country  when  I  treated  of  Lake  Win- 
-nepeek.  As  they  refide  within  the  limits  of  Hud-- 
foil's  Bay,  they  generally  trade  at  the  factories  which 
belong  to  that  company,  but,  for  the  reafons  men- 
tioned before,  they  frequently  come  to  the  place 
where  I  happened  to  join  them,  in  order  to  meet  the  - 
traders  from  Michillimackinac. 

The  anxiety  I  had  felt  on  account  of  the  traders' 
delay,  was  not  much  alleviated  by^their  arrival.  I 
again  found  my  expectations  difappointed,  for  I  was 
not  able  to  procure  the  goods  I  wanted  from  any  of  • 
them.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  give  over  my  de^ 
.figns,  and  return  to  the  place  from  whence  I  firft  be- 
gan my  extenfive  circuit.  I  accordingly  took  leave 
of  the  old  king  of  the  KilIiftiho.es,  with  the  chiefs  of 
both  bands,  and  departed.  This  prince  was  up- 
wards of  fixty  years  of  age,  tall  and' (lightly 'made, 
but  he  carried  himfelf  very  ered;  He  was  of  a 
courteous,  affable  difpofition,  and  treated  me,  as  did 
all  the  chiefs,  with  great  civility. 

I  obferved  that  this  people,  ftijl  continued  a  cuf- 
tom,  that  appeared  to  have  been  univerfal  before 
any  of  them  became  acquainted  with  the  manners 
of  the  Europeans,  that  of  complimenting  ftrangers 
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with  the  company  of  their  wives;  a  <d  th's  :s  not 
only  practifed  by  the  lower  rank',  but  the  chiefs 
themfelves,  who  efteein.  it  the  greateil  proof  of 
.courtefy  they  can  give  a  ftranger. 

The  beginning  of  October,  after  having  coafted 
round  the  north  and  eaft  borders  of  Lake  Superior, 
I  arrived  at  Cadot's  Fort,  which  adjoins  to  t-he  Falis 
of  St  Marie,  and  is  fituated  near  the  fouth-weit 
corner  of  it.  •  ,' 


Xake  Superior,  formerly  termed  the  Upper  Lake, 
from  its  northern  fituation"  is  fo  called  on-  account 
of  its  being  fuperior  in  magnitude  to  any  of  the 
Lakes  on  that  vail  continent.  It'  might  juftly  be 
termed  the  Cafpian  of  America,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  largeit  body  of  frefh  water  on  the  globe.  Its 
circumference,  according  to  the  French  charts,  is 
about  fifteen  hundred  miles  ;  but  I  believe,  that 
if  it  was  coafted  round,  and  the  utmoft  extent  of 
every   bay  taken,  it  would  exceed  fixteen  hundred. 

After  I  fir  ft  entered  it  from  Goddard's  River  on  the 
weft  Bay,  I  coafted  near  twelve  hundred  miles  of  the 
north  and  eaft  mores  of  it,  and  obferved  that'  the 
greateft  part  of  that  extenfive  trad  was  bounded  by- 
rocks  and  uneven  ground.  The  water  in  general 
appeared  to  lie  on  a  bed  of  rocks.  When  it  was 
calm, -and  the  fun  (hone  bright,  I  could  fit  in  my 
canoe,  where  the  depth  was  upwards  of  fix  fathoms, 
and  plainly  fee  huge  piles  of  ftone  at  the  bottom,  of 
different  fhapes,  fome  of  which  appeared  as  if  they 
were  hewn.'  The  water  at  this  time  was  as  pure  and 
tranfparent  as  air  ;  and  my  canoe  feernecT  as  if  it 
hung  fufpended  in  that  element.  It  was  impoffible 
to  look  attentively  through  this  limpid  medium,  at 
the  rocks  below,'  without  finding,  before  many  mi- 
nutes were  elapfed,.  my  head  fwim,.  and  my  eyes  no 
longer  able -to-"  behold  the  dazzling  fcene. 
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:  I  discovered  alfo  by  accident  another  extraor- 
dinary property  in  the  waters  of  this  lake.  Though 
it  was  in  the  month  of  July  that  I  paffed  over  it,  and 
the  furface  of  the  water,  from  the  heat  of  the  fu- 
perambient  air,  impregnated  with  nofmall  degree  of 
warmth,  yet  on  letting  down  a  cup  to  the  depth  of 
about  a  fathom,  the  water  drawn  from  'thence  was 
fo  exceffively  cold,  that  it  had  the  fame  effect,  when 
received  into  the  mouth  as  ice. 

The  fituation  of  this  lake  is  varioufly  laid  down  ; 
but  from  the  mofl  exaft  obfervations  1  could  make, 
it  lies  between  forty-fix  and  fifty  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  eighty-four  and  ninety- three 
degrees  of  weft  .longitude, 'from  the  meridian  of 
London. 

There  are  many  iflands  in  this  lake,  two  of  which 
are  very  large  ;  and  if  the  land  of  them  is  proper  for 
cultivation,  there  appears  to  be  fufficient  to  form  on 
each  a  confiderable;  province ;  efpecially  on  Ifie 
Royal,  which  cannot  be  lefs  than  an  hundred  miles 
long,  and  in  many  places  forty  broad.  Biit  there  is 
no  way  at  prefent  of  afcertaining  the  exaft  length  or 
breadth  of  either.  Even  the  French,  who  always 
kept  a  fmall  fchooner  on  this  lake,  whilft  they  were 
in  pofleffion  of  Canada,  by  which  they  could  have 
made  this  difcovery,  have  only  acquired  a  flight 
knowledge  of  the  external  parts  of  thefe  iflands ;  at 
lead  they  have  never  publifhed  any-  account  of  the 
internal'  parts  6f  them,  that  I  could  get  intelligence  of. 

Nor  was  I  able  todifcover  from  any  of  the  conver- 
fatioris  which  I  held  with  the  neighbouring  Indians, 
that  they  had  ever  made  any  fettlements  on  them,  or 
even  landed  there  in  their  hunting  excurfions.  From 
what  I  could  gather  by  their  difcourfe,  they  fuppefe' 
them  to   have  been,   from  the  firft  formation,  the 
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refidence  of  the  Great  Spirit :  and  relate  many  ridi- 
culous flories  of  enchantment  and  magical  tricks, 
that  had  been  experienced  by  fuch  as  were  obliged 
through  ftrefs  of  weather  to  take  fhelter  on  them. 

One  of  the  Chipeway  chiefs  told'me,  that  fome  of 
their  people  being  once  driven  on  the  iiland  of  Mau- 
repas,  which  lies  to  the  north  eaft  part  of  the  lake, 
found  on  it  large  quantities  of  heavy,  fhining,  yel- 
low fand,  that  from  their  defcription  muft  have 
been  gold  duft.  Being  ftruck  with  the  beautiful  ap- 
pearance of  it,  in  the  morning,  when  they  re-entered 
their  canoe,  they  attempted  to  bring  fome  away  ; 
but  a  fpirit  of  amazing;  fize,  according  to  their  ac- 
count, lixty  feet  in  height,  ftrode  in  the  water  af- 
ter them,  and  commanded  them  to  deliver  back 
what  they  had  taken  away.  Terrified  at  his  gigantic 
ftature,  and  feeing  that  he  had  nearly  overtaken  them, 
they  were  glad  to  reftore  their  mining  treafure ;  on 
which  they  were  fufFered  to  depart  without  further 
moleftation.  Since  this  incident,  no  Indian  that  has 
ever  heard  -of  it,  will  venture  near  the  fame  haunted 
coaft.  Belides  this,  they  recounted  to /me  many 
other  ftories  of  thefe  iflands,  equally  fabulous. 

The  country  on  the  north  and  eaft  parts  of  Lake 
Superior  is  very  mountainous  and  barren.  The 
weather  being  intenfely  cold,  in  the  winter,  and  the 
fun  having  but  little  power  in  the  fummer,  vegeta- 
tion there  is  very  flow  ;  and  confequently  but  little 
fruit  is  to  be  found  on  its  more.,  It  however  pro- 
duces fome  few  fpecies  in  great  abundance.  Whortle- 
berries of  an  uncommon  fize  and  fine  flavour,  grow 
on  the  mountains  near  the  lake  in  amazing  quan- 
tities ;  as  do  black  currants  and  goofberries  in  the 
fame  luxuriant  manner. 

But  the  fruit  which  exceeds  all  the  others,  is  a 
berry  refembling  a  ralberry  in  its  manner  of  growth, 
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but  of  a  lighter  red,  and  much  larger;  its  tafte  is 
far  more  delicious  than  the  fruit  I  have  compared 
it  to,  notwirhitanding  that  it  is  fo  highly  efteemed  in 
Europe  ;  it  grows  on  a.  fhrub  of  the  nature  of  a  vine, 
with  leaves  firmhr  to  ihofe  of  the  grape  ;  and  I  am 
^  perfuaded  that  was  it  tranfplanted  into  a  warmer 
and  more  kindly  climate,  it  would  prove  a  mod  rare 
and  delicious  fruit. 

Two  very  large  rivers  empty,  themfelves  into  this 
lake,  on  the  north  and  north  eaft  fide;  one  is  called 
the  Nipegon  River,  or,  as  the  French  pronounce  it, 
Allanipegon,  which  leads  to  a  band  of  the  Chipeways, 
inhabiting  a  lake  of.tbe  lame  name,  and  the  other  is 
termed  the  Michipicooton  River,  the  '.  fpurce  of 
which  is  fituated  towards  James's  Bay,  from  whence 
there  is  bur  a  fhort.  carriage  to  another  river,  which 
empties  itfelf  into  thai  bay,  at  a  iort  belonging  to 
the  Company.  It  was  by  ihis  paflage  that  a  party  of 
French  from  Michiiliiuackinac  invaded  the  fettle-, 
ments  of  that  fociety  in  the  reign  of- Queen 'Anne;.. 
Having  taken  and  deftfoyed  their  forts,  they  brought 
the  cannon  which  they  found  in  them  to  the  fortrefs 
from  whence  they  had  iffued  ;  thefe  were  fmail  brafs 
pieces,  and  remain  there  to  the  prefent  time  ;  hav- 
ing, through  the  ufual  revolutions  of  fortune,  re= 
turned  to  the  pofieffion  of  their  former  mailers. 

Not  far  from  the  Nipegon  is  a  frnall  river,  that, 
juft  before  it  enters  the  lake,  has  a  perpendicular  fall 
from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  of  more  than  fix  hun- 
dred feet.  Being  very  narrow,  it  appears  at  a  dif- 
tance  like  a  white  garter  jfufpended  in  the  air. 

A  few  Indians  in  habit  round  the  eaftern  borders 
pf  this  lake,  fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Al- 
gonkins,  who  formerly  poiTefTed  this  country,  but 
who  have  been  nearly  extirpated  by  the  Iroquois  of 
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Canada.  Lake  Superior  has  near  forty  rivers  that 
fall  into  it,  fome  of  which  are  of  Confiderable  fize» 
On  the  fourh  fide  of  it  is  a  remarkable  point  or  cape, 
of  about  fi'xty  miles  in  length,  cailcd  Point  Ch<  go- 
megan.  It  might  as  properly  be  termed  a  peninfuta, 
as  ic  is  nearly  feparated  from  the  continent,  on  the 
eaft  fide,  by  a  narrow  bay  that  extends  from  eat!  tp 
weft.  Canoes  have  but  a  ihort  portage  acrofs  the 
ifthmus, '  whereas,  if  they  coaft  it  round,  the  voyage 
is  more  than  an  hundred  miles. 


About  that  diftance  to  the  weft  of  the  cape  juft 
defcribed,  a  coiiiiderable  river  falls  into  the  lake, 
the  head  of  which  is  compofed  of  a  great  afTemblage 
of  final  1  dreams.  This  river  is  remarkable  for  the 
abundance  of  virgin  copper  that  is  found  on  and  near 
its  banks  :  -A  metal  which  is  met  with  alfo  in  feveral 
other  places  on  this  coafL  I  obferved  that  many  of 
the  fmall  iflands,  particularly  thofe  on  the  eafiern 
ihores,  were  covered  with  copper  ore.  They  ap- 
peared like  beds  of  copperas,  of  which  many  tons 
lay  in  a  fmall  place,, 

A  company  of  adventurers  from  England  began, 
Toon  after  the  conqueft  of  Canada,  to  bring  away 
fome  of  this  metal,  but  the  diilra&ed  fituation  of 
affairs'  in  America,  has  obliged  them  to  relinquish 
their  fcheme.  It  might  in  future  times  be  made  a 
very  advantageous  trade,  as  the  metal,  which  cofts- 
nothing  on  the  fpot,  and  requires  but  little  expence 
to  get  it  on  board,  could  be  conveyed  in  boats  or 
canoes  through  the  Falls  of  St.  Marie,  to  the  Ifle  of 
St.  Jofeph,  which  lies  at  the  bottbm  of  the  Straits 
near  the  entrance  into  Lake  Huron  ;  from  thence  it 
might  be  put  on  board'  larger  veffels,  and  in  them 
tranfported  acrofs  that  lake  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara  ; 
then  being  carried  by  land  acrofs  the  Portage,  it 
might  be  conveyed  without  much  more  obftrudtion 
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to  Quebec.  The  cheapnefs  and  eafe  with  which 
any  quantity  of  it  may  be  procured,  will  make  up 
;  for  the  length  of  way  that  is  neceffary  to  tranfport  it 
before  it  reaches  the  fea  coaft,  and  enable  the  pro- 
prietors to  fend  it  to  foreign  markets  on  as  good 
terms  as  it  can  be  exported  from  other  countries. 

Lake  Superior  abounds  with  a  variety  of  fifh,  the 
principal  and  belt  are  the  trout  and  fturgeon,  which 
may  be  caught  at  almoft  any  feafon  in  the  greateft 
abundance.  The  trouts  in  general  weigh  about, 
twelve  pounds,  but  fome  are  caught  that  exceed  fifty. 
Befides  thefe,  a  fpecies  of  white  fifh  is  taken  in  great 
quantities  here,  that  refembie  a  mad  in  their  fhape, 
but  they  are  rather  thicker,  and  iefs  bony;  they 
weigh  about  four  pounds  each,  and  are  of  a  delicious 
tafte.  The  belli  way  of  catching  thefe  fifh  is  with  a 
net  ;>but  the  trout  might  be  taken  at  all  times  with 
the  hook.  There  are  likewife  many  forts  of  fmaller 
fifh  j'n  great  plenty  here,  and  which  may  be  taken 
with  eafe  ;  among  thefe  is  a  fort  refembling  a  herring;, 
that  are  generally  made  ufe  of  as  a  bait  for  the  trout. 
Very  fmall  crabs,  not  larger  than  a  half  crown 
piece,  are  found  both  in  this  and  Lake  Michigan. 

This  lake  is,  as  much  affected  by  dorms  as  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  the  waves  run  as  high,  and  are 
equally  as  dangerous  to  mips.  It  difcharges  its  wa- 
ters from  the  fouth-eaft  corner,  through  the  Straits 
of  St.  Marie.  At  the  upper  end  of  thefe  Straits 
ftands  a  fort  that  receives  its  name  from  them,  com- 
manded by  Monf.  Cadot,  a  French  Canadian,  who 
being  proprietor  of  the  foil,  is  dill  permitted  to 
keep  poiTeffion  of  it.  -  Near  this  fort  is  a  very  ftrong 
rapid  river,  againft  which,  though  it  is  impoffible 
for  canoes  to  afcend,  yet  when  conducted  by  careful 
pilots,  they  may  pafs  down  without  danger. 
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Though  Lake  Superior,  as  I  have  before  obferved, 
is  fupplied  by  near  forty  rivers,  many  of  which  are 
considerable  ones ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  one 
tenth  part  of  the  waters  which  are  conveyed  into  it 
by  thefe  rivers,  are  carried  off  at  this  evacuation. 
How  fuch  a  fuperabundance  of  waters  can  be  difpo- 
fed  of,  as  it  muft  certainly  be  by  fome  means  or 
other,  without  which  the  circumference  of  the  lake 
would  be  continually  enlarging,  1  know  not :  that  it 
does  not  empty  itfelf,  as  the  Mediterranean  fea  is 
fuppofed  to  do,  by  an  under  current,  which  per- 
petually .counteracts  that  near  the  furface,  is  cer- 
tain ;  for  the  ftream  that  paffes  over  the  rock  is  nor. 
more  than  five  or  fix  feet  in  depth,  and  the  whole  of 
it  panes  on  through  the  ftraitš  into  the  adjacent 
lake ; .  nor  is  it  probable  that  fo  great  a  quantity  can 
be  abforbed  by  exhalations ;  confequently  they  muft 
find  a  paflage  through  fome  fubterranean  cavities, 
deep,  unfathomable,  and  never  to  be  explored. 

The  falls  of  St  Marie  do  not  defcend  perpendi- 
cularly, as  thofe  of  Niagara  or  St.  Anthony  do,  but 
confifl:  of  a  rapid  which  continues  near  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  over  which  canoes  well  piloted  might 
pafs. 

At  the  bottom  of  thefe  Falls,  Nature  has  formed 
a  molt  commodious  ftation  for  catching  the  fifh 
which  are  to  be  found  there  in  immenfe  quantities. 
Perfons  Handing  on  the  rocks  that  lie  adjacent  to  it 
may  take,  with  dipping  nets,  about  the  months  of 
September  and  Odober,  the  white  fi(h  before  men- 
tioned ;  at  that  feafon,  together  with  feveral  other/ 
fpecies,  they  crowd  up  to  this  fpot  in  fuch  amazing 
fhoals,  that  enough  may  be  taken  to  fupply,  when 
properly  cured,  thoufands  of  inhabitants  throughout 
the  year. 
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The  Straits  of  St  Marie  are  about  forty  mile* 
long  bearing  louth-eaff,  but  varying  much  in  their 
breadth.  The  current  between  the  Falls  and  Lake 
iluron  is  not  fo  rapid  as  might  be  expefted,  nor  do 
they  prevent  the  navigation  of  mips  pf  burden  as  far 
fp  as  the  illand  of  St  Jofeph. 

■  If  has  been  obferved  by  travellers  that  the  entrance 
into.  Lake  Supnor,  from  thefe  Straits,  affords  one  of 
the  moit  pleafmg  prcfpe£s  in  the  world.  The 
place  in  which  this  might  be  viewed  to  the  greateft 
advantage,  is  juft  at  the  opening,  of  the  lake,  from 
whence  may  be  feen  on  the  left,  many  beautiful  lit- 
tle iflands,  that  extend  a  confiderabie  way  before 
you;  and  on  the  right,  an  agreeable  fucceffion  of 
imall  points  of  land,  that  project  a  little  way  into 
the  water,  and  contribute,  witfrthe  fmall  iflands,  to 
render  this  delightful  bafon  (as  it  might  be  termed) 
calm  and  fecure  from  the  ravages  of  thofe  tempef- 
tuous  winds  by  which  the  adjoining  lake  is  fre- 
quently troubled. 

_  Lake  Huron,  into  which  you  now  enter  from  the 
Straits  of  St  Marie,  is  the  next  in  magnitude  to  Lake 
Superior.  It  lies  between  forty-two  and  forty-fix 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  feventy-nine  and  eigh- 
ty-five degrees  of  weft  longitude.  Its  fhape  is 
nearly  triangular,  and  its  circumference  about  one 
rhoufand  miles. 

-  On  the  north  fide  of  it  lies  an  ifland,  that  is  re- 
markable for  being  near  an  hundred  miles  in  length 
and  no  more  than  eight  miles  broad.  This  ifland, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Manataulin,  which  figni- 
iies  a  Place  of  Spirits,  and  is  conHdered  by  the  In- 
dians as  facred  as  thofe  already  mentioned  in  Lake 
Superior. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  this 
Sake  is  Saganaum  Bay.  The  capes  that  feparate 
this  bay  from  the  lake  are  eighteen  miles  difraflt 
from  each  other  ;  near  the  middle  of  the  intermediate 
ipace  (lands  two  iflands,  which  gready  tend  to  faci- 
litate the  paffage  of  canoes  and  Imall  veilels,  hy 
affording  them  fhelter,  as  without  this  fecurity  it 
would  not  be  prudent  co  venture  acrofs/  fo  wide  a 
fea  ;  and  the  coaftipg  round  the  bay  would  make  the 
voyage  long  aiid  tedious.  This  bay  is  about  eighty 
miles  in  length,  and  in  general  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  pules  broad. 

Nearly  half  way  between  Saganaum  Bay  and  the 
north-weft  corner  of  the  lake,  lies  another,  which 
is  termed  Thunder  Bay.  The  Indians,  who  have 
frequented  thefe  parts  from  time  immemorial,  and 
every  European  traveller  that  had  paiTed  through  it, 
have  unanimously  agreed  to  call  it  by  this  name,  ori 
account,  of  the  continual  thunder  they  have  always 
obferved  here.  The  bay  is  about  nine  miles  broad, 
and  the  fame  in  length  ;  arkd  whilft  I  was  paffing  over 
it,  which  took  m«  up  near  twenty-four  hours,  it 
thundered  and  lightened  during  the  greateft  part  of 
the  time  to  an  exeeiTive  degree. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  vifible  reafon  for  this, 
that  I  could  difcover,  nor  is  the  country  in  general 
fubjeft  to  thunder  ;  the  hills  that  flood  around  were 
not  of  a  remarkable  height,  neither  did  the  external 
parts  of  them  feem  to  be  covered  with  any  fulphurous 
fubftance.  But  as  this  phcenomenon  muft  originate 
from  fome  natural  caufe,.  1  conjecture  that  the  (bores 
of  the  bay,  or  the  adjacent  mountains,  are  either  im- 
pregnated with  an  uncommon  quantity  of  fulphurous 
matter,  or  contain  fome  metal  or  mineral  apt  to  at- 
tract in*  a  great  degree  the  electrical  particles  that 
^re  hourly  borne  over  them  by  the  paffing  clouds» 
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But  the  folution  of  this,  and  thofe  other  philofophicai 
remarks  which  cafually  occur  throughout  thefe  pages, 
I  leave  to  the  difcuffion  of  abler  heads. 

The  fifh  in  Lake  Huron  are  much  the  fame  as 
thofe  in  Lake  Superioi:.  Some  of  the  land  on  its 
banks  is  very  fertile,  and  proper  for  cultivation,  but 
in  other  parts  it  is  Tandy  and  barren.  The  promon- 
tory that  feparates  this  lake  from  Lake  Michigan,  is 
compofed  of  a  vaft  plain,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
miles  long,  but  varying  in  its  breadth,  being  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  broad.  This  trad,  as  I  have 
l^efore  obferved,  is  divided  into  almoft  an  equal  por- 
tion  between  the  Ottawaw  and  Chipeway  Indians: 
At  the  north-eaft  corner  this  lake  has  a  communis 
cation  with  Lake  Michigan,  by  the  Straits  of  Michil- ' 
limackinac  already  defcribed.  •  .  .    .  : 

>  I  had  like  to  have  omitted  a  very  extraordinary 
circumftance,  relative  to  thefe  Straits.  According 
to  obfervation  made  by  the  French,  whilfl  they  were 
iri  poffeffion  of  the  fort,  although  there  is  no  diur- 
nal flood  or  ebb  to  be  perceived  in  thefe  waters,  yet, 
from  an  exaft  attention  to  their  ftate,  a  periodical 
alteration  in  them  has  been  difcovered.  It  was  ob- 
served that  they  rofe  by  gradual,' but  almoft  imper- 
ceptible degrees,  .till  they  had  reached  the  height  of 
about  three  ket.  This  was  accomplifhed  in  feven 
years  and,ajialf,  and  in  the  fame  fpace  they  as  gen- 
tly decreafed,  till  they  had  reached  their  former  fitua- 
tion  ;  -fo  that  in  fifteen  years  they  had  completed  this 
inexplicable  revolution. 

At  the  time  I  was  there,  the  truth  of  thefe  obfer- 
vations  could  not  be  confirmed  by  the,  Englifh,  as 
they  had  then  been  only  a  few  years'  in  poffeffion  of 
the  fort,  but  they  all  agreed  that  fome  alteration  in 
the  limits  of  the  Straits  was  apparent.     All  thefe 
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lakes  are  fo  affected  by  the  winds,  as  fometimes  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  tide,  according  as  they 
happen  to  blow;  but  this  is  only  temporary  and 
partial. 

A  great  number  of  the  Chipeway  Indians  live 
scattered  around  this  lake,  particularly  near  Saga- 
naum  Bay.  On  its  banks  are  found  an  amazing 
quantity  of  the  fand  cherries,  and  in  the  adjacent 
country  nearly  the  fame  fruit,  as  thofe  that  grow 
about  the  other  lakes. 

From  the  Falls  of  St  Marie  I  leifurely  proceeded 
back  to  Michillimackinac,  and  arrived  there  the 
beginning  of  November  176^,  having  been  fouteen 
months  on  this  extenfive  tour,  travelling  near  four 
thoufand  miles,  and  vifited  twelve  nations  of  In- 
dians, lying  to  the  weft  and  north  of  this  place. 
The  winter  fetting  in  foon  after  my  arrival,  I  was 
obliged  to  tarry  there  till  June  following,  the  navi- 
gation over  Lake  Huron  for  large  vefTels  not  be- 
ing open,  on  account  of  the  ice,  till  that  time. 
Meeting  here  with  fociable  campany,  I  pafifed  thefe 
months  very  agreeably,  and  without  finding  the 
hours  tedious.  ' .   . ' 

One  of  my  chief  amufements  was  that  of  fifhing 
for  trouts.  Though  the  Straits  were  covered  with 
ice,  we  found  means  to  make  holes  through  it,  and 
letting  down  ftrong  lines  o/  fifteen  yards  in  length, 
to  which  were  fixed  three  or  four  hooks  baited  with 
the  fmall  fifh  before  defcribed,  we  frequently  caught 
two  at  a  time  of  forty  pounds  weight  each  ;  but  the 
common  fize  is  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds.  '  Thefe 
are  molt  delicious  food.  The  method  of  preferving 
them  during  the  three  months  the  winter  generally 
tails,  is  by  hanging  them  up  in  the  air  j  and  in  one 
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night  they  will  be  frozen  fo  hard  that  they  will  keep 
as  well   as  if  they  were  cured  with  fait. 

I  have  oniy  pointed  out  in  the  plan  of  my  travels 
the  circuit  I  made  from  my  leaving  Michillimacki- 
nac  till  I  arrived  again  at  that  fort.  Thofe  countries 
that  lie  nearer  to  the  colonies  have  been  fo  often  and 
fo  minutely  defcribed,  that  any  further  account 
of  them  would  be  ufelefs.  I  (hail  therefore  only 
give  my  readers,  in  the  remainder  of  my  Journal,  as 
1  at  nrft  propofed,  a  defcription  of  the  6lher  great 
lakes  of  Canada,  many  of  which  I  have  navigated 
over,  and  relate  at  the  fame  time  a  few  particular 
incidents,  that  1  truft  will  not  be  found  inapplicable 
or  unentertaining. 

In  June  1768  I  left  Michillimackinac,  and  re- 
turned in  the  Gladwyn  Schooner,  a  veffel  of  about 
eighty  tons  burthen,  over  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  St 
Clair,  where  we  left  the  (hip,  and  proceeded  in 
boats  to  Detroit.  This  lake  is  about  ninety  miles 
in  circumference,  and  by  the  way  of  Huron  River, 
which  runs  from  the  fouth  corner  of  Lake  Huron, 
receives  the*  waters  of  the  three  great  lakes,  Supe- 
rior, Michigan,  and  Huron.  Its  form  is  rather 
round,  and  in  fome  places  it  is  deep  enough  for  the 
navigation  of  large  vefTels,  but  towards  the  middle 
of  it  there  is  a  bar  of  fand,  which  prevents  thofe 
that  are  loaded  from  paffing  over  it.  Such  as  are  in 
ballaft  only  may  find 'water  fufficient  to  carry  them 
quite  through  •  the  cargoes,  however,  of  fuch  as  are 
freighted  mufl  be  taken  out,"and  after  being  tranf- 
f>orted  acrofs  the  bar  in  boats,  re-fhipped  again. 

The  river  that  runs  from  Lake  St  Clair  to  Lake 
Erie  (or  rather  the  Strait,  for  thus  it  might  be 
termed  from  its  name)  is  called  Detroit,  which  is  in 
Trench,  the  Strait,     it  runs  nearly  fouth,  has  a  gen- 
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tie  current,  and  depth  of  water  fufficient  for  fhips 
of  confiderable  burthen.  The  town  of  Detroit  is 
fituated  on  the  weltern  banks  of  this  river,  about 
nine  miles  below  Lake  St.  Clair. 

Almoft:  oppofite,  on  the  eaftern  more,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  the  ancient  Hurons  :  a  tribe  of  Indians  which 
have  been  treated  of  by  fo  many  writers,  that  ad- 
hering to  the  reftriclions  I  have  laid  myfelf  under 
of  only  defcribing  places  and  people  little  known, 
or  incidents  that  have  pafled  unnoticed  by  others, 
I  mall  omit  giving  a  defcription  of  them.  A 
miffionary  of  the  order  of  Garthufian  Friars,  by 
permiffion  of  the  Bilhop  of  Canada,  refides  among 
them.  m 

The  banks  of  the  river  Detroit,  both  above  and 
below  thefe  towns,  are  covered  with  fettlements 
that  extend  more  than  twenty  miles;  the  country 
being  exceedingly  fruitful,  and  proper  for  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  peafe.  It 
has  alfo  many  fpots  of  fine  pafturage  ;  but  as  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  French  that  fubmi'tted 
to  the  Englifh  government,  after  the  conqueft  of 
thefe  parts  by  General  Amherft,  are  more  attentive 
to  the  Indian  trade  thaa  to  farming,  it  is  but  .badly 
cultivated.    ' 

The  town  of  Detroit  contains  upwards  of  one 
hundred  houfes.  The  ftreets  are  fomewhat  regular, 
and  have  a  range  of  very  convenient  and  handfome 
barracks,  with  a  fpacious  parade'  at  the  fouth  end. 
On  the  weft  fide  lies  the  king's*  garden,  belonging 
to  the  governor,  which  is  very  well  laid  out,,' and 
kept  in  good  order.  The  fortifications  of  the  town 
confift  of  a  ftrong  ftockade,  made  of  round  piles 
fixed  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  lined  with  pali- 
iades.-    Thefe  are  defended  by  fome  Imall  baflions, 
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on  which  are  mounted  a  few  indifferent  cannon  of 
an  inconfiderable  fize,  juft  fufficient  for  its  defence 
againft  the  Indians,  or  an  enemy  not  provided  with 
artillery. 

The\garrifon,  in  time  pf  peace,  confifts  of  two 
hundred  men,  commanded  by  a  field  officer,  who 
acls  as  chief  magiftrate  under  the  governor  of  Ca- 
nada. Mr.  Turnbull,  captain  of  the  6oth  regiment, 
or  Royal  Americans,  was  commandant  when  I  hapT 
pened  to  be  there.  This  gentleman  was  defervedly 
efteemed  and  .refpe&ed,  both  by  the  inhabitants  and 
traders,  for  the  propriety  of  his  conducl ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  have  an' opportunity,  of  thus  publicly  mak- 
ing my  acknowledgments  to  him  for  the  civilities  I 
received  from  him  during  my  ftay.. 

In  the  year  1762,  in  the  month  of  July,  it  rained 
on  this  town  and  the  parts  adjacent,  a  fulphureous 
water  of  the  colour  and  confidence  of  ink  ;  fome  of 
which  being  colle&ed  into  bottles;  and  wrote  with, 
appeared  perfectly  intelligible  on  the  paper,  and 
anfwered  every  purpofe  of  that  ufeful  liquid.  Soon 
after,  the  Indian  wars  already  fpoken  of,  broke  out 
in  thefe  parts.  I  mean  not  to  fay  that  this  incident 
was  ominous  of  them,  notwiihftanding  it  is  well 
known  that  innumerable  well  attefted  inflances  of 
extraordinary  phenomena  Happening  before  extraor- 
dinary events,  have  been  recorded  in  almoft  every 
age  by  hiftorians  of  veracity  ;  I  only  relate  the  ch> 
cumftance  as  a  fa&,  of  which  I  was  informed  by 
many  perfons  of  undoubted  probity,  and  leave  my 
readers,  as  Ihave  hitherto  done,  to  draw  their  own 
conclufions  from  it. 

Pontiac,  under  whom  the  party  that  furprifed 
Fort  Michillimackinac,  as  related  in  the  former  part 
of  this  work,  acted,  was  aii  enterprifmg  chief  or 
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head  warrior  of  the  Miamies.  During  the  late  war 
between  the  Englifh  and  the  French,  he  had  been 
a  (teady  friend  to  the  latter,  and  continued  his  inve- 
teracy to  the  former  even  after  peace  had  been 
concluded  between  thofe  two  nations.  Unwilling 
to  put  an  end  to  the  depredations  he  had  been  %o 
long  engaged  in,,  he  collected  an  army  of  confede- 
rate Indians,  confiding  of  the  nations  before  enu- 
merated, with  an  intention  to  renew  the  war.  How- 
ever, inftead  of  openly  attacking  the  Englim  fettle- 
ments,  he  laid  a  fcheme  for  raking  by  furprife  thofe 
forts  on' the  extremities  which  they  had  lately  gained 
pofTeflion  of. 

,  How  well  the  party  he  detached  to  take  Fort 
Michillimackinac  fucceeded,  the  reader  already 
knows.  To  get  into  his  hands  Detroit,  a  place  of 
greater  confequence,  and  much  better  guarded,  re- 
quired greater  refolution,  and  more  confummate 
art.  He  of  courfe  took  the  management  of  this 
expedition  on  himfelf,  and  drew  near  it,  with  the 
principal  body  of  his  troops.  He  was,  however, 
prevented  from  carrying  his  defigns  into  execution, 
by  an  apparently  trivial  and  unforefeen  circumftance. 
On  iuch  does  the  fate  of  mighty  empires  frequently 
depend ! 

The  town  of  Detroit,  when  Pontiac  formed  his 
plan,  was  garrifoned  by  about  three  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  Major  Gladwyn,  a  gallant  officer. 
As  at  that  time  every  appearance  of  war  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  Indians  feemed  to  be  on  a  friendly  foot- 
ing, Pontiac  approached  the  fort,  without  exciting 
any  fufpicions  in  the  breaft  of  the  governor  or  the 
inhabitants.  Me  encamped  at  a  little  diftance  from 
it,  and  fent  to  let  the  commandant  know  that  he  was 
come  to  trade  ;    and  being  denrous  of  brightening 
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the  chain  of  peace  between  the  Englifh  and  his  nav 
tion,  defired  that  he  and  his  chiefs  might  be  admit- 
ted to  hold  a  council  with  him.  The  governor  ftilf 
unfufpiciotis,  and  not  in  the  lead:  doubting  the  fin- 
eerity  of  the  Indians,  granted  their  general's  requeft, 
and  fixed  on  the  next  morning  for  their  reception. 

The  evening  of  that  day,  an  Indian  woman,  who 
had  been  employed  by  Major  Gladwyn,  to  make 
him  a  pair  of  Indian  fhoes,  out  of  a  curious  elk-fkin, 
brought  them  home.  The  major  was  fo  pleafed 
with  them,  that,  intending  thefe  as  a  prefent  for  a 
friend,  he  ordered  her  to  take  the  remainder  back, 
and  make  it  into  others  for  himfelf.  He  then  di- 
rected his  fervant  to  pay  her  for  thofe  me  had  done, 
and  difmhTed  hef.  The  woman  went  to  the  door 
that  led  to  the  ftreet,  but  no  further  ;  (he  there  loi- 
tered about,  as  if  me  had  not  finifhed  the  bufinefs 
on  which  (he  came.  A  fervant  at  length  obferved 
her,  and  afked  her  why  fhe  ftaid  there  j  fhe  gave 
him,  however,  no  anfwer. 

Some  fhort  time  after,- the  governor  himfelf  faw 
her,  and  enquired  ofhisfervant  what  occafioned  her 
flay.  Not  being  able  to  get  a  fatisfacrory  anfwer, 
he  ordered  the  woman  to  be  called  in.  When  fhe 
came  into  his  pucfenee,  he  defired  to  know  what  was 
the  reafon  of  her  loitering  about,  and  not  hastening 
home  before  the  gates  were  fhut,  that  fhe  might 
complete  in  due  time  the  work- he  had  given  her 
to  do.  She  told  him,  after  much  hefitation,  that  as 
he  had  always  behaved  with  great  goodnefs  towards 
her,  fhe  was  unwilling  to  take  away  the  remainder 
of  the  fkin,  becaufe  he  put  fo  great  a  value  upon  it ; 
and  yet  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  herfelf  to 
tell  him  fo.  He  then  afked  her,  why  fhe  was  more 
reluctant  to  do  fo  now,  than  me  had  been  when  fhe 
made  the  former  pair.     With  increafed  relu&ance 
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{he  anfwered,  that  {he  never  would  be  able  to  bring 
them  back. 

His  curiofiry  being  now  excited,  he  infifted  on 
her  difclofing  to  him  the  fecret'-that  feemed  to  be 
ftruggling  in  her  bofom  for  utterance.  At  lift,  oa 
receiving  a  promife  that  the  intelligence  fhe  was 
about  to  give  him  Ihould  not  turn  to  her  prejudice, 
and  that  if  it  appeared  to  be  beneficial,  fhe  mould  be 
rewarded  for  it,  me  informed  him,  that  at  the  council 
to  be  held  with  the  Indians  the  following  day, 
Pontiac  and  his  chiefs  intended  to  murder  him  ;  and, 
after  having  mafTacred  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants, 
to  plunder  the  town.  That  for  this  purpofe  all  the 
chiefs  who  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  council- room 
had  cut  their  guns  fhort,  fo  that  they  could  conceal 
them  under  their  blankets ;  with  which,  at  a  fignal 
given  by  their  general,  on  delivering  the  belt,  they 
were  all  to  rife  up,  and  inftantly  to  fire  on  him  and 
his  attendants.  Having  effected  this,  they  were 
immediately  to  ruih  into  the  town,  where  they  would 
find  themfelves  fupported  by  a  great  number  of  their 
warriors,  that  were  to  come  into  it  during  the  fitting 
of  the  council,  under  pretence  of  trading,  but  pri- 
vately armed  in  the  fame  manner.  Having  gained 
from  the  woman  every  neceiTary  particular  relative 
to  the  plot,  and  alfa  of  the  means  by  which  fhe  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  them,  he  difmifTed  her  with 
injunctions  of  fecrefy,  and  a  promife  of  fulfilling  on 
his  part  with  punctuality  the  engagements  he  had 
entered  into. 

The  intelligence  the  governor  had  juft  received 
gave  him  great  uneafmefs  ;  and  he  immediately  con- 
fulted  the  officer  who  was  next  to  him  in  command, 
on  the  fubjecl:.  But  that  gentleman  considering  the 
information  as  a  ftory  invented  for  fome  artful  pur- 
pofes,  advifed  him  to  pay  no  attention  to  it.     This 
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conclufion,  however,  had  happily  no  weight  with 
him.  He  thought  it  prudent  to  conclude  it  to  be 
true,  till  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  not  fo  ;  and 
therefore,  without  repealing  his  fufpicions  to  any 
other  perfon,  he  took  every  needful  precaution  that 
the  time  would  admit  of.  He  walked  round  the  fort 
during  the  whole  night,  and  faw  himfelf  that  every 
centinel  was  on  duty,  and  every  weapon  of  defence 
in  proper  order. 

As  he  traverfed  the  ramparts,  which  lay  neareh; 
to  the  Indian  camp,  he  heard  them  in  high  feftivity, 
and,  little  imagining  that  their  plot  was  difcovered; 
probably  pleafing  themfelves  with  the  anticipation  of 
their  fuccefs.  As  foon  as  the  morning  dawned,  he 
ordered  all  the  garrifoh  under  arms  ;'  and  then  im- 
parting his  apprehenfions  to  a  few  of  the  principal 
officers,  gave  them  fuch  directions  as  he  thought  ne- 
cefFary.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  round  to  all  the 
traders,  to  inform  them,  that  as  it  was  expe&ed  a 
great  number  of  Indians  would  enter  the  town  that 
day,  who  might  be  inclined  to  plunder,  he  defired 
they  would  have  their  arms  ready,  and  repel  every 
attempt  of  that  kind.    ' 

About  ten  o'clock,  Pontiac  and  his  chiefs  arrived, 
and  were  conducted  to  the  council  chamber,  where 
the  governor  and  his  principal  officers,  each  with 
piftols  in  their  belts,  awaited  his  arrival.  As  the 
Indians  palfed  on,  they  could  not  help  obferving 
thata  greater  number  of  troops  than  ufual  were 
-drawn  up  on  the  parade,  or  marching  about.  No 
fooner  were  they  entered,  and  feated  on  the  fkins 
prepared  for  them,  than  Pontiac  afked  the  governor 
on  what  occafion  his  young  men,  meaning  the  fol- 
diers,  were  thus  drawn  up  and  parading  the  ftreets. 
He  received  for  anfwer,  that  it  was  only  intended  to 
keep  them  perfect  in  their  exercife. 
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The  Indian  chief  warrior  now  began  his  fpeech, 
which  contained  the  (trongeft  profeflions  of  friendfhip 
and  good-will  towards  the  Englifh  ;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  delivery  of  the  belt  of  wampum,  the 
particular  mode  of  which,  according  to  the  woman's 
information,  was  to  be  the  fignal  for  his  chiefs  to 
fire,  the  governor  and  all  his  attendants  drew  their 
iwords  halfway  out  of  their  fcabbards  ;  and  the  fol- 
diers  at  the  fame  inftant  made  a  clattering  with  their 
arms  before  the  doors,  which  had  been  purpofely 
left  open.  Pontiac,  though  one  of  the  boldefl  of 
men,  immediately  turned  pale  and  trembled  ;  and, 
inftead  of  giving  the  belt  in  the  manner  propofed, 
delivered  .it  according  to  the  ufual  way.  His  chiefs, 
Who  had  impatiently  expected  the  fignal,  looked^  at 
each  other  with  aitonifhment,  but  continued  quiet, 
waiting  the  refult. 

The  governor  in  his  turn  made  a  fpeech  ;  but  in- 
ftead  of  thanking  the  great  warrior  for  the  profeflions 
of  friendfhip  he  had  juft  uttered,  he  accufed  him  of 
being  a  traitor.  He  told  him  that  the  Englifh,  who 
knew  every  thing,  were  convinced  of  his  treachery 
and  villainous  defigns  ;  and  as  a  proof  that  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  his  molt  fecret  thoughts  and 
intentions,  he  ftepped  towards  the  Indian  chief  that 
fat  neareft  to  him,  and  drawing  afide  his  blanket, 
difcovered  the  fhortened  firelock.  This  entirely 
difconcerted  the  Indians,  and  frullrated  their  de~ 
fign. 

He  then  continued  to  tell  them,  that  as  he  had 
given  his  word  at  the  time  they  defired  an  audience, 
that  their  perlbns  mould  be  fafe,  he  would  hold  his 
promife  inviolable,  though  they  fo  little  deferved  it. 
However,  he  advifed  them  to  make  the  beft  ,  of 
^heir  way  out  of  the  fort,  left  his  young  men,  on  bein^ 
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acquainted  with   his  treacherous  purpofes,   mould 
cut  every  one  of  them  to  pieces. 

Pontiac  endeavoured  to  contradict  the  accufation, 
and  to  make  excufes  for  his  fufpicious  conduct ;  but 
the  governor,  fatisfied  of  the  falfity  of  his  protefta- 
tions,  would  not  liften  to  him.  The  Indians  imme- 
diately left  the  fort,  but  inftead  of  being  fenfible  of 
the  governor's  generous  behaviour,  they  threw  off 
the  malk,  and  the  next  day  made  a  regular  attack 
upon  it. 

Major  Gladwyn  has  not  efcaped  cenfure  for  this 
miflaken  lenity  ;  for  probably,  had  he  kept  a  few  of 
the  principal  chiefs  prifoners,  whilft  he  had  them  in 
Jiis  power,  he  might  have  been  able  to  have  brought 
the  whole  confederacy  to  terms,  and  have  prevented 
a  war.  But  he  atoned  for  this  overfight,  by  the  gal- 
Ian^  defence  he  made  for  more  than  a  year,  amidfta 
variety  of  difcouragements. 

Buring  that  period  fome  very  fmart  ikirmifhes 
happened  between  the  befiegers  and  the  garrifon,  of 
which  the  following  was  the  principal  and  moft 
bloody  :  Captain  Dalzell,  a  brave  officer,  prevailed 
on  the  governor  to  give  him  the  command  of  about 
two  hundred  men,  and  to  permit  him  to  attack  the 
enemy's  camp.  This  being  complied  with,  he  Tallied 
from  the  town  before  day-break;  but  Pontiac,  re- 
ceiving from  fome  of  his  fwift-footed  ,  warriors,  who 
wereconftantly  employed  in  watching  the  motions  of 
the  garrifon,  timely  intelligence  of  their  defign,  he 
collected  together  the  choiceft  of  his  troops,  and  mec 
the  detachment  at  fome  diftance  from  his  camp3 
near  a  place  fmce  called  Bloody-Bridge. 

As  the  Indians  were  vaftly  fuperior  in  numbers  to 
Captain  Dalzell's  party,  he  was  foon  overpowere4 
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and  driven  back.  Being  now  nearly  furrounded,  he 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  regain  the  bridge  he  had 
jiift  crofied,  by  which  alone  he  could  find  a  retreat ; 
but  in  doing  this  he  loft  his  life,  and  many  of  his 
men  fell  with  him.  However,  Major  Rogers,  the  fe- 
cond  in  command,  affiled  by  Lieutenant  Breham, 
found  means  to  draw  offthe  mattered  remains  of  their 
little  army,  and  conducted  them  into  the  fort. 

Thus  confiderably  reduced,  it  was  with  difficulty 
the  major  could  defend  the  town  ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  he  held  out  againft  the  Indians  till 
he  was  relieved,  as  after  this  they  made  but  few 
attacks  on  the  place,  and  only  continued  to  block- 
ade it. 

The  Gladwyn  fchooner  (that  in  which  I  after- 
wards took  my  paftage  from  Michillimackinac  to 
Detroit,  and  which  I  fince  learn  was  loft  with  all  her 
crew,  on  Lake  Erie,  through  the  obftinacy  of  the 
commander,  -who  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
take  in  fufficient  ballad)  arrived  about  this  time, 
near  the  town,  with  a  reinforcement,  and  neeefiary 
fupplies.  But  before  this  veffel  could  reach  the 
place  of  its  deftination,  it  was  moil  vigorously  at- 
tacked by  a  detachment  from  Pontiac's  army.  The 
Indians  furrounded  it  in  their  canoes,  and  made 
great  havock  among  the  crew. 

At  length  the  captain  of  the  fchooner,  with  a 
confiderable  number  of  his  men,  being  killed,  and 
the  favages  beginning  to  climb  up,  the  fides  from 
every  quarter,  the  lieutenant  (M.Jacobs,  who  af- 
terwards commanded,  and  was  loft  in  it)  being  de- 
termined that  the  (tores  mould  not  fall  into  the  ene- 
my's hands,  and  feeing  no  other  alternative,  order- 
ed the  gunner  to  fet  fire  to  the  powder-room,  and 
blow  up  the  {hip.     This  order  was  on  the  point  of 
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being  executed,  when  a  chief  of  the  Hurons,  who 
underftood  the  Englifh  language,  gave  out  to  his 
friends  the  intention  of  the  commander.  .  On  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence,  the  Indians  hurried  down 
the  fide  of  the  (hip  with  the^greateft  precipitation, 
and  got  as  far  from  it  as  poffible  ;  whilft  the  com- 
mander immediately  took  advantage  of  their  con- 
fternation,  and  arrived  without  any  further  obftruc- 
tion  at  the  town. 

-;.  This  feafonabk  supply  gave  the  garrifon '  freftr 
fpirits  ;  and  Pontiac  being  now  convinced  that  it 
would  not  be  in  his  power  to  reduce  the  place,  pro- 
pofed  an  accommodation  ;  the  governor  wifhed  as 
much  to  get  rid  of  fuch  troublefome  enemies,  who 
obftructed  the  intercourfe  of  the  traders  with  the 
neighbouring  nations,  Uflened  to  his  propofals,  and 
having  procured  advantageous  terms,  agreed  to  a 
peace.  The  Indians  foon  after  feparated,  and  re- 
turned to  their  different  provinces ;  nor  have  they 
fince  thought  proper  to  difturb,  a*  lead  in  any 
great  degree,  the  tranquillity  of  thefe  parts. 

Pontiac  henceforward  feemed  to  have  laid  afide 
the  animofity  he  had  hitherto  borne  towards  the 
Englifh,  and  apparently  became  their  zealous  friend. 
To  reward  this  new  attachment,  and  to  infuse  a  con- 
tinuance of  it,  government  allowed  him  a  handfome 
penfion.  But  his  reftlefs  and  intriguing  fpirit  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  be  grateful  for  this  allowance,  and 
Jiis  conduct  at  length  grew  fufpicious ;  fo  that  going, 
in  the  year  1767,  to  hold  a  council  in  the  country  of 
the  Illinois,  a  faithful  Indian,  who  was  either  cora- 
mhTioned  by  one  of  the  Englifh  governors,  or  in- 
ftigated  by  the  love  he  bore  the  Englifh  nation,  at- 
tended him  as  a  fpy  ;  and  being  convinced  from  the 
fpeech  Pontiac  made  in  the  council,  that  he  ftill  re- 
tained his  former  prejudices  againft  thofe  for  whom, 
he  now  profeffed  a  friendfhip,  he  plunged  his  knife 
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into  his  heart,  as  foon  as  he  had  done  Ipeaking,  and 
laid  him  dead  on  the  fpot.  But  to  return  from  this7 
digreflion. 

Lake  Erie  receives  the  waters  by  which  it  is  fup= 
plied  from  the  three  great  lakes,  through  the  Straits 
of  Detroit,  that  lie  at  its  north-weft  corner.  This 
lake  is  fituated  between  forty-one  and  forty-three 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  feventy-eight 
and  eightyrthree  degrees  of  weft  longitude.  It  is 
near  three  hundred  miles  long  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
about  forty  in  its  broadeft  part :  and  a  remarkable 
long  narrow  point  lies  on  its  north  fide,  that  projects 
for  feveral  miles  into  the  lake  towards  the  fouth-eaft. 

There  are  feveral  iflands  on  the  weft  end  of  it  fo 
infefted  with  rattle-fnakes,  that  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  land  on  them.  It  is  impoflible  that  any  place 
can  produce  a  greater  number  of  all  kinds  of  thefe 
reptiles  than  this  does,  particularly  of  the  water- 
fnake.  The  lake  is  covered  near  the  banks  of  the 
iflands  with  the  large  pond-lily ;  the  leaves  of  which 
lie  on  the  furface  of  the  water  fo  thick,  as  to  cover  it 
entirely  for  many  acres  together  ;  and  on  each  of  thefe 
lay,  when  I  pafled  over  it,  wreaths  of  water-fnakes 
balking  in  the  fun,  which  amounted  to  myriads. 

The  moft  remarkable  of  the  different  fpecies,  that 
infeft  this  lake,  is  the  hiffing-fnake,  which  is  of  the 
fmall  fpeckled  kind;  and  about,  eight  inches  long* 
When  any  thing  approaches,  it  flattens  itfelf  in  a 
moment,  and  its  fpots,  which  are  of  various  dyes, 
become  vifibly  brighter  through  rage ;  at  the  fame 
time  it  blows  from  its  mouth,  with  great  force,  a 
fubtile  wind,  that  is  reported  to  be  of  a  naufeous 
fmell ;  and  if  drawn  in  by  the  breath  of  the  unwary 
traveller,  will  infallibly  bring  on  a  decline,  that  'm 
'R 
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a  few  months  mult  prove  mortal,  there  being  no  re- 
medy yet  difcovered  which  can  counteract  its  bane- 
full  influence. 

The  ftones  and  pebbles  on  the  (hores  of  this  lake 
are  mod  of  them  tinged,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,- 
with  fpots  that  resemble  brafs  in  their  colour,  but 
which  are  of  a  more  fulphureous  nature.  Small 
pieces,  about  the  fize  of  hazle-nuts,  of  the  fame 
kinds  of  ore,  are  found  on  the  fands  that  lie  on  its 
banks,  and  under  the  water. 

The  navigation  of  this  lake  is  efteemed  more  dan- 
gerous than  any  of  the  others,  on  account  of  many 
high  lands  that  lie  on  the  borders  of  it,  and  project 
into  the  water,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  for  many 
miles  together ;  fo  that  whenever  fudden  ftorms 
arife,  canoes  and  boats  are  frequently  loft,  as  there 
is  no  place  for  them  to  find  a  fhelter. 

This  lake  difcharges  its  waters  at  the  north-eaft 
ends  into  the  River  Niagara,  which  runs,  north  and 
fouth,  arid  is  about  thirty-fix  miles  in  length,  from 
whence  it  falls  into  lake  Ontario.  At  the  entrance 
of  this  river,  on  its  eaftern  (hore,  lies  Fort  Niagara  ; 
and,  about  eighteen  miles  farther  up,  thofe  remark- 
able Falls,  which  are  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  ex- 
traordinary productions  of  nature  at  prefent  known. 

As  thefe  have  been  vifited  by  fo  many  travellers, 
and  fo  frequently  defcribed,  I  Olall  omit  giving  a 
particular  description  of  them,  and  only  obferve,  that 
the  waters  by  which  they  are  fupplied,  after  taking 
their  rife  near  two  thoufand  miles  to  the  north-weft, 
and  paffing  through  the  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan, 
Huron,  and  Erie,  during  which  they  have  been 
receiving  conftant  accumulations,  at  length  ruflV 
down  a  flupendous  precipice  of  one  hundred  and 
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forty  feet  perpendicular  ;  and  in  a  ftrong  rapid,  that 
extends  to  the  diftance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  below, 
fall  nearly  as  much  more;  this  river  foon  after 
empties  itfelf  into  Lake  Ontario. 

The  noife  of  thefe  Falls  may  be  heard  an  amaz- 
ing way.  I  could  plainly  diftinguifh  them  in  a  calm 
morning  more  than  twenty  miles.  Others  have 
faid,  that  at  particular  times,  and  when  the  wind  fits 
fair,  the  found  of  them  reaches  fifteen  leagues. 

The  land  about  the  Fall  is  exceedingly  hilly  and 
uneven,  but  the  greateft  part  of  that  on  the  Niagara 
River  is  very  good,  efpecially  for  grafs  and 
■pafturage. 

Fort  Niagara  Hands  nearly  at  the  entrance  of  the 
weft  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  eait  part  of 
the  Straits  of  Niagara.  It  was  taken  from  the  French 
in  the  year  1759,  by  the  forces  under  the  command 
of  Sir  William  Johnfon,  and  at  prefent  is  defended 
by  a  confiderable  garrifon. 

Lake  Ontario  is  the  next  and  lead  of  the'  five 
great  lakes  of  Canada.  Its  fituation  is  between  forty- 
three  and  forty-five  degrees  of  latitude,  and  be- 
tweenieventy-fix  and  feventy-nine  degrees  of  weft 
longitude.  The  form  of  it  is  nearly  oval,  its  great.eft 
length  being  from  north-eaft  to  fouch-weft,  and  in 
circumference,  about  fix  hundred  miles.  Near  the 
iouth-eaft  part  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ofwego 
river,  and  on  the  northeaft  difcharges  itfeif  into  the 
River  Cataraqui.  Not  far  from  the  place  where  it 
ifliies,  Fort  Frontenac  formerly  flood,  which  was 
taken  from  the  French  during  the. lad  war,  in  the 
year  1753,  by  a  fmall  army  o£  Provincials  under 
Colonel  Bradftreet. 
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At  the  entrance  of  Ofwego  River  ftands  a  fort  of 
the  fame  name,  garrifoned  at  prefent  only  by  an  in- 
confiderable  party.  The  fort  was  taken  in  the  year 
J756>  by  tne  French,  when  a  great  part  of  the  gar- 
rifon,  which  confifted  of  the  late  Shirley's  and  Pep- 
peril's  regiments,  were  maffacred  in  cold  blood  by 
the  favages. 

In  Lake  Ontario  are  taken  many  forts  of  fifli, 
among  which  is  the  Ofwego  Bafs,  of  an  excellent 
flavour,  and  weighing  about  three  or  four  pounds. 
There  is  alfo  a  fort  called  the  Cat-head  or  Pout, 
which  are  in  general  very  large,  fome  of  theni 
weighing  eight  or  ten  pounds,  and  they  are  efteemed 
a  rare  difh  when  properly  drefied. 

On  the  north-weft  part  of  this  Lake,  and  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Lake  Huron,  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  called 
Miffifauges,  whofe  town  is  denominated  Toronto, 
from  the  lake  on  which  it  lies ;  but  they  are  not  very 
numerous.  The  country  about  Lake  Ontario,  es- 
pecially the  more  north  and  eaftern  parts,  is  com- 
pofed  of  good  land,  and  in  time  may  make  very 
flourishing  fettlements. 

The  Onaida  Lake,  fituated  near  the  head  of  the 
River  Ofwego,  receives  the  waters  of  Wood-Creek, 
which  takes  its  rife  not  far  from  the  Mohawks 
River.  Thefe  two  lie  fo  adjacent  to  each  other, 
that  a  junction  is  effected  by  fluices  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  former. 
This  lake  is  about  thirty  miles  long  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  near  fifteen  broad.  The  country  around- it  be- 
longs to  the  Onaida  Indians. 

Lake  Champlain,  the  next  in  fize  to  Lake  On- 
tario, and  which  lies  nearly  eaft  from  it,  is  about 
eighty  miles  in  length,  north  and  fouth,  and  in  its 
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broadeft  part  fourteen.  It  is  well  ftored  with  fifli, 
and  the  lands  that  lie  on  all  the  borders  of  it,  and 
about  its  rivers,  very  good. 

Lake  George,  formerly  called  by  the  French 
Lake  St  Sacrament,  lies  to  the  fouth  weft  of  the 
lad  mentioned  lake,  and  is  about  thirty-five  miles 
long  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  but  of  no  great 
breadth.  The  country  around  it  is  very  mountain- 
ous, but  in  the  vallies  the  land  is  tolerably  good. 

When  thefe  two  lakes  were  firfl:  difcovered,  they 
were  known  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  Iro- 
quois Lakes  j  and  I  believe  in  the  firft  plan  taken 
of  thofe  parts,  were  fo  denominated.  The  Indians 
alfo  that  were  then  called  the  Iroquois,  are  fince 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Five  Mowhawk  nations, 
and  the  Mowhawks  of  Canada.  In  the  late  war,  the 
former;  which  confided  of  the  Onondagoes,  the 
Onaidas,  the  Senecas,  the  Tufcarories,  and  Iroon- 
docks,  fought  on  the  fide  of  the  Englilh  :  The  latter, 
which  are  called  the  Cohnawaghans,  and  St  Francis 
Indians,  joined  the  French, 

A  vaft  tract  of  land  that  lies  between  the  two  laft 
mentioned  lakes  and  Ontario,  was  granted  in  the 
year  1629,  by  the  Plymouth  Company,  under  a 
patent  they  had  received  from  King  James  I.  to 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  to  Captain  John  Ma- 
ibn,  the  head  of  that  family,  afterwards  diftinguimed. 
from  others  of  the  fame  name,  by  the  Mafons  of 
Connecticut,  The  countries  fpecified  in  this  grant 
are  faid  to  begin  ten  miles  from  the  heads  of  the 
rivers  that  run  from  the  eaft  and  fouth  into  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlain ;  and  continuing  from 
thefe  in  a  direct  line  weftward,  extend  to  the  mid- 
dle of  Lake  Ontario  :  from  thence,  being  bounded 
by  the  Cataraqui,  or  river  of  the  Iroquois,  they  take 
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their  courfe  to  Montreal,  as  far  as  Fort  Sorrel,  which 
lies  at  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Richelieu  ; 
and  from  that  point  are  enclofed  by  the  laft  men- 
tioned fiver  till  it  returns  back  to  the  two  lakes. 

This  immenfe  fpace  was  granted  by  the  name  of 
the  Province  of  Laconia,  to  the  aforefaid  gentleman, 
on  fpecified  conditions,  and  under  certain  penalties ; 
but  none  of  thefe  amounted,  in  cafe  of  omiffion  in 
the  fulfilment  of  any  part  of  them,  to  forfeiture  j  a 
fine  only  could  be  exaded. 

On  account  of  the  continual  wars  to  which  thefe 
parts  have  been  fubject,  from  their  fituation  between 
the  settlements  of  the  Englifh,  the  French,  and  the 
Indians,  this  grant  has  been  fuffered  to  lie  dormant 
by  the  real  proprietors.  Notwithstanding  which, 
feveral  towns  have  been  fettled  fince  the  late  war, 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  grants  made 
ro  different  people  by  the  governor  of  New- York, 
of  part  of  thefe  territories,  which  are  now  become 
annexed  to  that  province. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  lakes  on  the  north 
of  Canada,  between  Labrador,'  Lake  Superior,  and 
Hudfon's  Bay,  but  thefe  are  comparatively  fmall. 
As  they  lie  out  of  the  tract  that  I  purfued,  I  fhall  only 
give  a  fummary  account  of  them.  The  moft  wes- 
terly of  thefe  are  the  Lakes  Nipiling  and  Tamifcam- 
ing.  The  firft  lies  at  the  head  of  the  French  River, 
and  runs  into  Lake  Huron  j  the  other  on  the  Otta- 
waw. River,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  Cataraqui 
at  Montreal.  Thefe  lakes  are  each  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  circumference. 

The  next  is  Lake  Mifiaflin,  on  the  head  of  Ru- 
pert's River,  that  falls  into  James's  Bay.  This  lake 
is   fo  irregular  from   the  large  points  of  land  by 
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which  It  is  interfered  on  every  fide,  that  it'is  diffi- 
cult either  to  defcribe  its  fhap.e,  or  to  afcertain  its 
iize.  It  however  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  in  circumference. 

Lake  St  John,  which  is  about  eighty  miles 
round,  and  of  a  circular  form,  lies  on  the  Saguenay 
River,  directly  north  of  Quebec,  and  falls  into  the 
St  Lawrence,  fomewhat  north-eafl:  of  that  city. 
Lake  Manikouagone  lies  near  the  head  of  the  Black 
River,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  St  Lawrence  to 
the  eafl ward  of  the  lafl:  mentioned  river,  near  the 
coaft  of  Labrador,  and  is  about  fixty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Lake  Pertibi,  Lake  Wincktagan,  Lake 
Etchelaugon,  and  Lake  Papenouagane,  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  fmall  lakes,  lie  near  the  heads  of  the 
Buftard  River  to  the  north  of  the  St  Lawrence. 


Many  others,  which  it  is  unnecefTary  to  parti- 
cularize here,  are  alfo  found  between  the  Lakes* 
Huron-  and  Ontario. 

The  whole  of  thofe  I  have  enumerated,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  twenty,  are  within  the  limits  of 
Canada  ;  and  from  this  account  it  might  be  deduced, 
that  the  northern  parts  of  North  America3  through 
thefe  numerous  inland  feas,  contain  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  water  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  October  1768  I  arrived  at  Bofton,  having  been 
abfent  from  it  on  this  expedition  two  years  and  five 
months,  and  during  that  time  travelled  near  feven 
thoufand  miles.  From  thence,  as  foon  as  I  had  pro- 
perly digefted  my  Journal  and  Charts,  I  fet  out  for 
England  to  communicate  the  difcoveriesT  had  made, 
and  to  render  them  beneficial  to  the  kingdom.  But 
the  profecution  of  my  plans  for  reaping  thefe  ad  van- 
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tages  has  hitherto  been  obftructed  by  the  unhappy 
divifions  that  have  been  fomented  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies  by  their  mutual  enemies/ 
Should  peace  once  more  be  reftored,  I  doubt  not 
but  that  the  countries  I  have  defcribed  will  prove  a 
more  abundant  fource  of  riches  to  this  nation,  than 
cither  its  Eaft  or  Weft  Indian  fettlements ;  and  1 
mall  not  only  pride  myfelf,  but  fincerely  rejoice  in 
being  the  means  of  pointing  out  to  it  fo  valuable  an 
acquifition* 

I  cannot  conclude  the  account  of  my  extenfive  tra- 
vels, without  exprefling  my  gratitude  to  that  bener 
ficent  Being,  who  invifibly  protected  me  through 
thofe  perils  which  unavoidably  attend  fo  long  a  tour 
among  fierce  and  untutored  favages. 

At  the  fame  time,  let  me  not  be  a  ecu  fed  of  vanity 
pT  prefumption*  if  I  declare  that  the  motives  alledged 
in  the  introduction  of  this  work,  were  not  the  only 
ones  that  induced  me  to  engage  in  this  arduous  un- 
dertaking. My  views  were  not  folely  confined  to 
the  advantages^  that  might  accrue  either  to  myfelf/ 
or  the  community  to  which  I  belonged  j  but  nobler 
purpofes  contributed  principally  to  urge  me  on. 

The  confined  ftate,  both  with  regard  to  civil  and 
religious  improvements,  in  which  fo  many  of  my 
fellow  creatures  remained,  arbufed  within  my  bo- 
fom  an  irrefiftible  inclination  ta  explore  the  almoft 
unknown  regions  which  they  inhabited  j  and  as  a 
preparatory  ftep  towards  the  introdu&ion  of  more 
polifhed  manners,  and  more  humane  fentiments,  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  their  language,  cuftomš,  and 
principles. 

I  confefs  that  the  little  benefit  too  many  of  the 
Indian  nations  have  hitherto  received  from  their  ii^ 
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tercourfe  with  thofe  who  denominate  themfelves 
Christians,  did  not  tend  to  encourage  my  charitable 
purpofes  ;  yet  as  many,  though  riot  the  generality, 
might  receive  fome  benefit  from  the  introduclion 
among  them  of  the  polity  and  religion  of  the  Euro- 
peans, without  retaining  only  the  errors  or  vices  that 
from  the  depravity  and  perverfion  of  their  profeffors 
are  unhappily  attendant  on  thefe,  I  determined  to, 
perfevere. 

Nor  could  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  fhould  be  able 
to  accomplifh  alone  this  great  defign  ;  however,  I 
was  willing  to  contribute  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power 
towards  it.  In  all  public  undertakings  would  every 
one  do  this,  and  furnifh  with  alacrity  his  particular 
fhare  towards  it,  what  Stupendous  works  might  not 
be  completed. 

It  is  true  that  the  Indians  are  not  without  fome 
fenfe  of  religion,  and  fuch  as  proves  that  they  wbr- 
fhip  the  Great  Creator  with  a  degree  of  purity  un- 
known to  nations  who  have  greater  opportunities 
of  improvement ;  but  their  religious  principles  are 
far  from  being  fo  faultlefs  as  defcribed  by  a  learned 
writer,,  or » unmixed  with  opinions  and  ceremonies 
that  greatly  Jefifen  their  excellency  in  this  point.  So 
that  could  the  doctrines  of  genuine  and  vital  Chrif- 
tianity  be  introduced  among  them,  pure  and  un- 
tainted, as  it  flowed  from  the  mouth  of  its  Divine  In- 
if  itutor,  it  would  certainly  tend  to  clear  away  that 
fuperftitious  or  idolatrous  drofs  by  which  the  ratio- 
nality of  their  religious  tenets  are  obfcured.  Its 
mild  and  beneficent  precepts  would  likewife  conduce 
to  foften  their  implacable- difpofitions,  and  to  refine 
their  lavage  manners  ;  an  event  moil  defireable  ;  and 
hapoy  fhall  I  efteem  myfelf,  if  this  publication  fhall 
.    S" 
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prove  the  means  of  pointing  out  the  path  by  which 
falutary  inftru&ions  may  be  conveyed  to  them,  and 
the  converfion,  though  but  of -a  few,  be  the  con- 
fequence. 


Co-nc&usjon  of  the  JOURNAL,  &c: 


OF     THE 


ORIGIN,  MANNERS,  CUSTOMS, 
RELIGION,  and  LANGUAGE 


OF     T  H  E 


J    N    D     I    A     N     S 


CHAPTER    I, 
Of  their  Origin,  - 

JL  HE  means  by  which-  America  received 
its  firft  inhabitants,  have,  fince  the  time  of  its  dif- 
covery  by  the  Europeans,  been  the  fubjedr.  of  num. 
beriefs  difquifitions.  Was  I  to  endeavourtp  colled 
the  different  opinions  and  reafonings  of  the  various 
writers  that  have  taken  up  the  pen  in  defence  of 
their  conjectures,  the  enumeration  would  much  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  I  have  prefcribed  to  myfelf,  and  ob- 
lige me  to  be  lefs  explicit  on  points  qf  greater  mo^ 
ment. 

From  the  obfcurity  in  which  this  debate  is  enve- 
loped, through  the  total  difyfe  of  letters  among  every 
nation  of  Indians  on  this  extenfive  continent,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  oral  tradition  at  the  diftance  of  fo 
many  ages,  I  fear,  that  even  after  the  molt  minute 
inveftigation,  we  mall  not  be  able  to  fettle  it  with 
any  great  degree  of  certainty,  And  this  apprehen^ 
fion  will  receive  additional  force,  when  it  is  confi- 
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dered  that  the  diverfity  of' language,  which  is  appa- 
rently diltma  between  mod  of  the  Indians,  tends 
to  afcertairi  that  this  population  was  not  effeded 
from  one  particular  country,  but" from  feveral  neigh-" 
bouring  ones,  and  completed  at  different  periods! 

Mod  of  the  hiftorians  or.' travellers  -that  have 
treated  on  the  American  Aborigines,  difagree  in 
their  fentiments  relative  to  them  Many  of  the  an- 
cients are  fuppofed  to  have  known  that  this  quarter 
of  the  globe  not  only  exifled,  but  aifo  that  it  was  in- 
habited. Plato  in  his  Tirnasus  has  aflerted,  that 
beyond  the  ifland  which  he  calls  Atalantis,  and 
which,  according  to  his  defcription,  was  fituated  in 
the  Weftern  Ocean,  there  were  a  great  number  of 
other  iflands,  and  behind  thofe  a  vaft  continent. 

Oviedo,  a  celebrated  Spanim.  author  of  a  much 
later  date,'  has  made  no  fcruple  to  affirm  that  the 
Antilles  are  the  famous  Hefperides'  fo  often  menti- 
oned by  the  poets;  which  are  at  length  reftored  to 
the  kings  x)f  Spain,  the  defendants  of  king  Hefpe- 
rus,  who  lived  upwards  of  three  tboufand  years 
ago,  and  from  whom  thefe  iflands  received  their 
names. 

Two  orher  Spaniards,  the  one,  Father  Gregorio 
Garcia,  a  Dominican,  the  other,  Father  jofeph  Be 
Acofh,  ajefuit,  have  written  on  the  origin  of  the 
Americans. 

The  former  who  had  been  employed  in  the  milli- 
ons of  Mexico  and  Peru,  endeavoured  to  prove 
from  the  traditions  of  the  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  and 
others,  which  he  received  on  the  fpot,'and  from  the 
variety  of  charaders,  cuftoms,  languages,  and  reli- 
gion obferyable  in  the  different  countries  of  the  New 
World,  that  different  nations  had  contributed 'to  the 
peopling -of  it.  - 
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The  latten,  Father  De  Acofta,  in  his  examination 
of  the!  means  by  which  the  firir.  Indians  of  America 
might  have  found  a  paiTage  to  that  continent,  dif- 
credits  the  conclufions  <jf  thofe  who  have  fuppofed 
it  to  be  by  fea,  becaufe  no  ancient  author  has  made 
mention  of  the  compafs  :  and  concludes,  that  it  muft 
Be  either  by  the  north  of  Alia  and  Europe,  which 
adjoin  to  each  other,  or  by  ihofe  regions  that  lie  to 
the  fouthward  of  the  (traits  of  Magellan.  He  alfo 
reje&s  the  afiertion  of  fuch  as  have  advanced  that  it 
was  peopled  by  the  Hebrews. 

John  de  Laet,  a  Flemifh  writer,  has  contraverted 
the  opinion  of  thefe  Spanifh  fathers,  and  of  many 
others  who  have  written  on  the  fame  fubjecl:.  The 
hypothecs  he  endeavours  to  eftablifh,  is,  that  Ame- 
rica was  certainly  peopled  by  the  Scythians  or  Tar- 
tars :  and  that  the  tranfmigration  of  thefe  people 
happened  forie  after  the  difperfion  of-  Noah's  grand- 
fons.  He  undertakes  to  mow,  that  the  moil  nor- 
thern Americans  have  a  greater  refemblance,  .not 
only  in  the  features  of  their  countenances,  but  alfo 
in  their  complexion  and  manner  of  living,  to  the 
Scythians,  Tartars,  and  Samceides,.  than  to  any 
other  nations. 


In  anfwer  to  Grotius,  who  had  afferted  that  fome 
of  the  Norwegians  palTed  into  America  by  the  way 
of  Greenland,  and  over  a  vaft  continent,  he  fays, 
that  it  is  well  known  that  Greenland  was  not  difco- 
vered  till  the  year  964  ;  and  both  Gomera  and  Her- 
rera  informs  us,  that  the  Chichimiques  were  fettled 
on  the  Lake  of  Mexico  in  721.  He  adds,  that  thefe 
favages,  according  to  the  uniform  tradition  of  the 
Mexicans  who  difpofTefTed  them,  came  from  the 
country  fince  called  New  -Mexico,  and  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  California  ;  confequently  North- 
America  muft  have  been  inhabited  many  ages  before 
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it  eoutd  receive  any  inhabitants  from  Norway  by 
way  of  Greenland.  *  ; 

It  is  no  lefs  certain,  he  obferves,  that  the  real 
Mexicans,  founded  their  empire  in  902,  after  having 
fubdued  the  Chichimeques,  the  Otomias,  and  other 
barbarous  nations,  who  had  taken  poffeffion  of  the 
country  around  the  Lake  of  Mexico,  and  each  of 
whom  fpoke  -  a  language  peculiar  to  themfelves. 
The  real  Mexicans  are  likewife  fuppofed  to  come 
from  fome  of  the  countries  that  lie  near  California, 
and  that  they  performed  their  journey  for  the  moil 
part  by  land  j  of  courfe  they  could  not  come  from 
Norway. , 

'  De  Laet  further  adds,  that  though  fome  of  the; 
inhabitants  of  North  America,  may  have  entered  it 
from  the  north-wen,  yet,  as  it  is  related  by  Pliny, 
and  fome  other  writers,  that  on  many  of  the  iflands 
near  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  particularly  on  the 
Canaries,  fome  ancient  edifices  were  feen,  it  is  high- 
ly probable,  from  their  being  now  deferted,  that  the 
inhabitants  may  have  pafled  oyer  to  America  ;  the 
pajOTage  being  neither  long  nor  difBcult.  This  mi- 
gration, according  to  the  calculation  of  thofe  authors, 
mud  have  happened  more  than  two  thoufand  years 
ago,  at  a  time  when  the  Spaniards  were  rnuch  trou- 
bled by  the  Carthaginians ;  from  whom  having  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  navigation,  and  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  {hips,  they  might  have  retired  to  the  Antil- 
les, by  the  way  of  the  weftern  ifles,  which  were  ex- 
actly half  way -on  their  voyage. 

He  thinks  alio  that  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  Qrcades-  were  extremely  proper  to  admit  of  a 
fimilar  conjecture.  As  a  proof,  he  afferts  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  fiom  the  hiftory  of  Wales,  written  b'| 
Dr  David  Powel,  in  the  year  11 70. 
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This  hiftorian  fays,  that  Madoc,  one  of  the  fons 
of  Prince  Owen  Gwynnith,  being  difgufted  at  the 
civil  wars  which  broke  our  between  his  brothers, 
after  the  death  of  their  father,  fitted  out  feveral  vef- 
fels,  and  having  provided  them  with  every  thing 
neceflary  for  a  long  voyage,  went  in  queft  of  new- 
lands  to  the  weftward  of  Ireland  ;  there  he  difco* 
vered  very  fertile  countries,  but  deftitute  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  when  landing  part  of  his  people,  he  returned 
to  Britaian,  where  he  raifed  new  levies,  and  after- 
wards transported  them  to  his  colony. 

The  Flemifh  author  then  returns  to  the  Scythians, 
between  whom  and  the"  Americans  he  draws  a  pa- 
rallel. He  obferves,  that  feveral  nations  of  them  to 
the  north  of  the  Gafpian  Sea,  led  a  wandering 
life  j  which,  as  well  as  many  other  of  their  cus- 
toms, and  way  of  living,  agrees  in  many  circum- 
ftances  with  the  Indians  of  America.  And  though 
the  refemblances  are  not  abfolutely  perfect,  yet 
the  emigrants,  even  before  they  left  their  own 
country,  differed  from  each  other,  and  went  not 
by  the  fame  name.  Their  change  of  abode  effected 
what  remained. 

He  further*  fays,  that  a  fimilar  likenefs  exifrs 
between  feveral  American  nations,  and  the  Samcei- 
des  who  are  fettled,  according  to  the  Ruffian  ac- 
counts, on  the  great  River  Oby.  And  it  is  more 
natural,  continues  he,  to  fuppofe  that  colonies  of 
their  nations  pafTed  over. to  America  by  croffing 
the  icy  fea  on  their  fledges,  than  for  the  Norwegians 
to  travel  all  the  way  Grotius  has  marked  out  for 
them. 


This  writer  makes  many  other  remarks   that  are 
equally  fenfible,  and  which  appeared  to  be  juft;  but 
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he  intermixes  with  thefe,  forne  that  are  not  fo  well 
founded. 

Emanuel  de*  Moraze,  a  Portuguese,  in  this  hiflo- 
ry  of  Brazil,  aiTerts,  that  Ameriqa  has  been  wholly 
peopled  by  the  Carthaginians  and  .  Ifraelites.  He 
•brings  as  a  proof  of  this  affertion,  the  difcoveries 
the  former  are  known  to  have  made  at  a  great  dif- 
tance  beyond  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  progrefs  of 
which  being  put  a  (lop  to  by  the  fenuie  of  Carthage, 
thofe  who  happened  to  be  them  in  the  nevviy  d if- 
covered  countries,  being  cut  of  from  all  communi- 
cation with  their  countrymen,  and  deilitute  of  many 
.neceffaries  of  life,  fell  into  a  ftate  of  barbarifm.  As 
to  the  Ifraelites,  this  author  thinks  that  nothing  but 
circumcifion  is  wanted  in  order  to  conditute  a  per- 
fect refemblanee  between  them  and  the  Brazilians- 

George  De  Huron,  a  learned  Dutchman,  has  like- 
wife  written  on  the  fubjeft.  He  fets  out  with  de- 
claring, that  he  does  not  believe  it  poffible.  America 
could  have  been  peopled  before  the' flood,  counter- 
ing the  fhort  fpace  of  time  which  elapfed  between 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  that  memorable  event. 
In  the  next  place,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
after  the  deluge,  men,  and  other  terreftial  animals, 
penetrated  into  that  country  both  by  the  fea  and  by 
land  ;  fome  through  accident,  and  fome  from.a  form- 
ed defign.  That  birds  got  thither  by  flight ;  which 
they  were  enabled  to  do  by  refting  on  the  rocks  arid 
iilands  that  are  fcattered  about  in  the  Ocean. 

He  further  obferves,  that  wild  beafts  may  have 
found  a  free  paffage  by  land  ;  and  that  if  we  do  hot 
meet  with  horfes  or  cattle  (to  which  he  might  have 
added  elephants,  camels,  rhinoceros,  and  beads  of 
many  other  kinds)  it  is  becaufe  thofe  nations  that 
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paffed  thither,  were  either  not  acquainted  with  their 
life,  or  had  no  convenience  to  fupport  them. 

Having  totally  excluded -many  nations  that  others 
have  admitted  as  the  probable  firft  fettlers  of  Ame- 
rica, for  which  he  gives  fubftantial  reafons,  he  fup- 
pofes  that  it  began  to  be  peopled  in  the  north  ;  and 
maintains,  that  the  primitive  colonies  fpread  them- 
felves-by  the  means  of  the  ifthmus  of  Panama,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  continent. 

He  believes  that  the  firft  founders  of  the  Indian 
Colonies  were  Scythians :  That  the  Phoenicians 
and  Carthaginians  afterwards  got  footing  in  America 
acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Chinefe  by  way 
of  the  Pacific  :  And  that  other  nations  might 'from 
time  to  time  have  landed  th-sre  by  one  or  other  of 
thefe  ways,  or  might  poffibly  have  been  thrown  on 
thecoaft  by  tenlpefts ;  fince,  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  that  Continent,  both  in  its  northern  and 
fouthern  parts,  we  meet  with  undoubted  marks  of  a 
mixture  of  the  northern  nations  with  thofe  who  have 
come  from  other  places.  And  laftly,  that  fome  jews 
and  Chriftians  might  have  been  carried  there  by  fuch 
like  events,  but  that  this  muft  have  happened  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  of  the  New  World  was  already 
peopled. * 

After  all,  he  acknowledges  that  great  difficulties 
attend  the  determination  of  the  queftion.  Thefe, 
he  fays,  are  occafioned  in  the  firft  place  by  the  im- 
perfect knowledge  we  have  of  the  extremities  of  the 
globe,  towards  the  north  and  fouth  pole;  and  in 
the  next  place  to  the  havock  which  the  Spaniards, 
the  firft  difcoverers  of  the  New  World,  made  among 
its  mod  ancient  monuments  ;  as  witnefs  the  great 
double  road  betwixt  Quito  and  Cuzco,  an  under- 
taking fo  ftupendous,  that  even  the  moft  magnifi- 
T 
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cent  of  thofe  executed  by  the  Romans   cannot  be 
compared  to  it. 

He  fuppofes  alfo  another  migration  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, than  'thofe  already  mentioned,  to  have  taken 
place  ;  and  this  was  during  a  three  years  voyage 
made  by  the  Tyrian  fleet  in  the  fervtce  of  King  So- 
lomon. Ke  afTerrs  on  the  authority  of  Jofephus5 
that  the  port  at  which  this  embarkation  was  made, 
lay  in  the -Mediterranean.  The  fleet,  he  adds,  went 
in  queft  of  elephants'  teeth  and  peacocks,  to  the 
weft  era  coaft  of  Africa,  which  is  Tarfhiih  ;  then  to 
Ophir  for  gold,  which  is  Haite,  or  the  iiland  of 
Hifpanioia  ;  and  in  the  latter  opinion  he  is  Supported 
by- Columbus,  who,  when  he  difcovered  that  ifland, 
thought  he  could  trace  the  furnaces  in  which  the 
gold  was  refined. 

To  rhefe  migrations  which  preceded  the  Chrif- 
tian  sera,  he  adds  many  others  of  a  later  date,  from 
different  nations,  but  theie  I  have  not  time  to  enu- 
merate. For  the  fame  reafon  I  am  obliged  to  pafs 
over  numberlefs  writers  on  this  fubjed  j  and  fhall 
content  myfelf  with  only  giving- the  fentiments  of 
two  or  three  more. 


The  fir  ft  of  thefe  is  Pierre  De  Charlevoix,  a 
Frenchman,  who,  in  his  journal  of  a  voyage  to 
North- America,  made  fo  lately  as  the  year  1720, 
has  recapitulated  the  opinion  of  a  variety  of  authors 
on  this  head,  to  which  he  has  fubjoined  his  own  con- 
jectures. But  the  latter  cannot  without  fome  diffi- 
culty be  extracted,  as  they  are  fo  interwoven  with 
the  paffages.  he  has  quoted,  that  it  requires  much 
attention  to  discriminate  them. 

lie  feems  to  allow  that  America  might  have  re- 
ceived itsiirft  inhabitants  from  Tartary  and  Hyrca- 
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siia.  This  he  confirms,  by  obferving  that  the  lions 
and  tygers,  which  are  found  in  the  former,  mutt 
have  come  from  thofe  countries,  and  whofe  pafTages 
ferve  for  a  proof  that  the  two  he.nifpheres  join  to 
the  northward  of  Afia.  He  then  draws  a  corro- 
boration of  this  ars.Bmerit,  from  a  ftory  he  fays  he 
has'often  heard  related  by  Father-  Grollon,  a  French 
Jefuit,  as  an  undoubted  matter  oi  faift. 

This  father,  after  having  laboured  fcme  time  in 
the  millions  of  New  France,  pafled  over  to  thofe  of 
China.  One  day  as  he  was  travelling  m  Tartary, 
he  met  a  Huron  woman  whom  he  had  formerly 
inown  in  Canada.  Fie  alked  her -by  what  adven- 
ture ihe  had  betn  carried  into  a  country  fo  distant 
from  her  own.  She  made  anfwer,  that  having  been 
•taken  in  war,  (he  had  been  conducted  from-nation. 
-to  nation,  till  (he  had  reached  the  place  at  which  Hie 
4 hen  was. 

Monfieur  Charlevoix  fays  further,  that  he  had 
"been  allured  another  Jefuit,  palling  through  Nantz, 
in  his  re/urn  from  China,  had  r-ekred  much  fuch 
another  affair  of  a  Spanim  woman  from  Florida.. 
She  alfo  had  been  taken  by  certain  Indians,  and 
given  to  thofe  of  a  more  diitant  country;  and  by 
•thefe  again  to  another  nation,  till  having  thus  been 
fucceflively  paifed  from  country  to  country,  and  tra- 
velled through  regions  extremely  ccld,  fhe  at  laft 
found  herfelf  in  Tartary.  Here  fee  had  married  a 
Tanar,  who  had  attended  the  conquerors  in  China, 
where  flie  was  then,  fettled. 


He  acknowledges,  as  an  ally  to  the  probability 
of  thefe  liories,  that  thofe  who  had  f tiled  fartheit 
to  the  eaftward  of  Aha,  by  purfuing  the  coait  of 
JefTo  or  Kamfcharka,  have  pretended  that  they  had 
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perceived  the  extremity  of  this  continent ;  and  from 
thence  have  concluded  that  there  could  not  poffibly 
be  any  communication  by  land.  But  he  adds,  that 
Francis  Guelia,  a  Spaniard,  is  faid  to  have  aflerted, 
that  this  feparation  is  no  more  than  a  (trait,  about 
one  hundred  miles  over, -and  that  fome  late  voyages 
of  the  Japanefe  give  ground  to  think  that  this  ftrait 
Is  only  a  bay,  above  which  there  is  a  paffagje  over 
land. 

He  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  though  there  are 
few  wild  beafls  to  be  met  with  in  North-America, 
except  a  kind  of  tygers  without  fpots,  which  are 
found  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquoife,  yet  toward? 
the  tropics  there  are  lions  and  real  tygers,  which, 
n'otwithftanding,  might  have  come  from  Hyrcania 
andTartary;  for  as  by  advancing  gradually south- 
ward they  met  with  climates  more  agreeable  to  their 
natures,  they  have  in  time  abandoned  the  northern, 
countries. 

He  quotes  both  Solinus  and  Pliny  to  prove  tha£ 
the  Scythian  Anthropophagi  once  depopulated  ,a 
great  extent  of  country,  as  far  as  the  promontory 
Tabin  ;  and  alfo  an  author  of  later  date,  Mark  Pol3 
a  Venetian,  who,  he  fays,  tells  us,  that  to  the  nonh- 
ead of  China  andTartary  there  are  vaft  uninhabited 
countries,  which  might  be  fufficient  to  confirm  any 
conjectures  concerning  the  retreat  of  a  great  number 
of  Scythians  into  America. 

To  this  he  adds,  that  we  find  in  the  ancients  the 
names  of  fome  of  thefe  nations.  Piiny  fpeaks  of 
the  Tabians;  Solinus  mentions  the  Apuleans,  who 
had  for  neighbours  the  MafTagetes,  whom  Pliny 
fince  allures  us  to  have  entirely  difappeared.  Arn- 
mianus  Marcellinus  exprefsly  tells  us,  that  the  fear 
||  the  Anthropophagi  obliged  feveral  of  the  inhabit 
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tfants  of  thofe  countries  to  take  refuge  elfewhere. 
From  all  thefe  authorities,  Monfieur  Charlevoix  con- 
cludes, that  rhere  is  at  leaft  room  to  coi.jeclure  that 
more  than  one  nation  in  America  had  the  Scythian 
or  Tartarian  original. 

He  finifhes  his  remarks  on  the  authors  he  has 
quoted,  by  the  following  obfervations :  It  appears  to 
rne  that  this  controverfy  may  be  reduced  to  the  two 
following  articles  ;  firlt,  how  the  new  world  might 
have  been  peopled  ;  and  fecondly,  by  whom,  and 
by  what  means  it  has  been  peopled. 

Nothing,  he  afTerts,  may  be  more  eafily  anfwered 
than  the  firft.  America  might  have  been  peopled 
as  the  three  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been. 
Many  difficulties  have  been  formed  on  this  fubjecl, 
which  have  been  deemed  infolvable,  but  which  are 
far  from  being  fo.  The  inhabitants  of  both  hemif- 
pheres  are  certainly  the  defcendants  of  the  fame  fa- 
ther ;  the  common  parent  of  mankind  received  an 
exprefs  command  from  heaven,  to  people  the  whole 
world,  and  accordingly  it  has  been  peopled. 

To  bring  this  about,  it  was  neceffary  to^avercome 
all  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way,  and  they  have  been 
got  over.  Were  thefe  difficulties  greater  with  re- 
fpecl  to  peopling  the  extremities  of  Afia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  or  the  tranfporting  men  into  the  iflands 
which  lie  at  confiderable  diftance  from  thofe  conti- 
nents, than  to  pafs  over  into  America  ?  certainly  not. 

Navigation,  which  has  arrived  at  fo  great  per- 
fection within  thefe  three  or  four  centuries,  might 
poffibly  have  been  more  perfect  in  thofe  early  ages 
than  at  this  day.  Who  can  believe  that  Noah  and 
his  immediate  defendants  knew  lefs  of  that  art  than 
we  do  ?  That  the  builder  and  pilot  of  the  largeft  (hip 
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that  ever  was,  a  fhip 'that  was  formed  to  traverfe  an 

unbounded  ocean,  and  had  fo  many  ftoals  and  quick- 
fands  to  guard  againfh  fhould  be  ignorant  of,  or 
ihc  u!d  not  have  communicated  to  thofe  of  his  de- 
fendants who  furvived  him,  and  by  whole  mear.s  he 
was  to  execute  the  order  of  the  Great  Creator  ;  I 
fay,  who  can  believe  he  mould  not  have  communi- 
cated to  ihem  the  art  of  failing  uprn  an  ocean,  which 
was  not  only  more  ca!nr  and  pacific,  but  at  the  fame 
time  confined  within  its  ancient  limits  ? 

Admitting  this,  'how  eafy  is  it  to  pafs,  exclufive 
of  the  paifage  already  dtfcribed,  by  land  from  the 
coait  of  Africa  to  Brazil,  from  the  Canaries  to  the 
Wefte-rn  lilands,  and  from  them  to  the  Antilles  ? 
From  the  Britiih  Ifles  or  the  coaft  of  Franc.-,  to 
Newfoundland,  the  palTage  is  neither  long  nor  diffi- 
cult ;  I  might  fay  as  much  of  that  from  China  to  Ja- 
pan ;  from  Japan,  or  the  Philippines,  to  the  ifles  of 
Mariannes  ;   and  from  thence  to  Mexico. 

There  are  iflands  at  a  considerable  diltance  frorq 
the  continent  of  Alia,  where  we  have  not  been  fur- 
prifed  to  find  inhabitants ;  why  then  fhould  we  won- 
d-er  to  meet  with  people  in  America  !  Nor  can  it  be 
imagined  that  the  grandfcns  of  Noah,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  feparate,  and  fpread  themfelves  in 
conformity  to  the  deflgns  of  God  over  the  whole 
earth,  mould  find  it  absolutely  impoflible  to  people 
almoft  one  half  of  it. 

I  have  been  more  copious  in  my  extracts  from  this 
author  than  I  intended,  as  his  reafons.  appear  to  be 
folid,  and  many  of  his  obfervations  juft.  From  this 
■encomium,  however,  I  ri-mfr.  exclude  the  {lories  he 
has  introduced  of  the  Huron  and  Floridan  wo» 
men,  which  1  think  I  might  venture  to  pronounce 
fabulous. 
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I  fhall  only  add,  to  give  my  readers  a  more  com- 
prehenfive  view  of  Monfieur  Charlevoix's  differ- 
tation,  the  method  he  pr^pofes  to  come  at  the 
truth  of  what  we  are  now  in  fearch  of. 

The  only  means  by  which  this  can  be  done,  he 
fays,  is  by  comparing  the  language  of  the  Ameri- 
cans with  the  different  nations,  from  whence  we 
Blight  fuppofe  they  have  peregrinated.  If  we  com, 
pare  the  former  with  thole  words  that  are  confidered 
as  primitives,  it  might  poffibly-fet  us  upon  fome 
happy  difcovery.  And  this  way  of  afcend-ng  to  the 
original  of  nations,  which  is  by  far  the  leaft  .'equivo- 
cal, is  not  fo  difficult  as  might  be  imagined.  We 
have  had,  and  (till  have,  travellers  and  miffionaries 
who  have  attained  the  languages  that  are  fpoken  in 
all  the 'provinces  of  the  new  world  ;  it  would  only 
be  neceffary  to  make  a  collection  of  their  grammars 
and  vocabularies,  and  to  collate  them  with  the  dead 
and  living  languages  of  the  old  world,  that  pafs  for 
originals,  and  the  fimilarity  might  eafily.be  traced. 
Even  the  different  dialects,  in  fpite  of  the  alterations 
they  have  undergone,  ftill  retain  enough  of  the 
mother  tongue  to  furnifli  confiderable  lights. 

Any  enquiry  into  the  manners,  cufto-ms,  religion, 
or  traditions  of  the  Americans,  in  order  to  difcover 
by  that  means  their  origin,  he  thinks'  would  prove 
fallacious.  A  difquifition  of  that  kind,  he  cbierves, 
is  only  capable  of  producing  a  fa  Hie  light,  more  like- 
ly to  dazzle,  and  to  make  us  wander  from  the  right 
path,  than  to  lead  us  with  certainty  to  the  point 
propofed. 

Ancient  traditions  are  effaced  from  the  minds  of 
fuch  as  either  have  not,  or  for  feveral  ages  have 
been  without  thofe  helps  that  are  neceffir'y*  to  pre- 
ferve  them.     And  in  this  fixation  is  full  one  half  of 
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the  world.  New  events,  and  a  new  arrangement 
of  things,  give'  rife  to  new  traditions,  which  efface 
the  former,  and  are  themfelves  effaced  in  turn.  Af- 
ter one  or  two  centuries  have  paffed,  there  no 
longer  remain  any  traces  of  the  firrt  traditions  ;  and 
thus  we  are  involved  in  a  ftate  of  uncertainty. 

He  concludes  with  the  following  remarks,  among 
many  orhers.  Unforefeen  accidents,  fempefts,  and 
fhipwrecks,  have  certainly  contributed  to  people 
every  habitable  part  of  the  world  ;  and  ought  we  to 
wonder  after  this,  at  perceiving  certain  refemblahces, 
both  of  perfons  and  manners,  between  nations  that  are 
mod  remote  from  each  other,  when  we  find  fuch  a' 
difference  between  thofe  that  border  on  one  another  ?■ 
As  we  are  destitute  ofhiftorical  monuments,  there  is 
nothing,  I  repeat  it,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  primitive 
languages  that  is  capable  of  throwing  any  light 
upon  thefe  clouds  of  impenetrable  darknefs. 

By  this  enquiry  we  mould  at  lea  ft  be  fatisfied, 
among  that  prodigious  number  of  various  nations 
inhabiting  America,  and  differing  fo  much  in  lan- 
guages from  each  other,  which  are  thofe  who  make 
life  of  words  totally  and  entirely  different  from  thofe 
of  the  old  world,  and  who  Confequently  mull:  be 
reckoned  to  have  palfed  Over  to  America  in  the 
earlier!:  ages,  and  thofe  who  from  the  analogy  of 
their  language  with  fuch  as  are  at  prefent  ufed  in  the 
three  other  parts  of  the  globe,  leave  room  to  judge 
that  their  migration  has  been  more  recent,  and  which 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  fhipwrecks,  or  fome  ac- 
cident fimilar  to  thofe  which  have  been  fpoken  of  in 
the  courfe  of  this  treatife, 

I  fhall  only  add  the  opinion  of  one  author  more, 
before  I  give  my  own  fentiments  on  the  fubject,  and 
that  is  of  James  Adair,  £fq;  who  refided  forty  years 
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among  the  Indians,  and  publifhed  the  hiftory  of 
them  in  the  year  1772.  In  his  learned  and  fyftema- 
tical  hiftory  of  thofe  nations,  inhabiting  the  weftern 
parts  of  the  moil  fouthern  of  the  American  colo- 
nies, this  gentleman  without  hesitation  pronoun- 
ces that  the  American  Aborigines  are  defcended 
from  the  Ifraelites,  either  whilft  they  were  a  ma- 
ritime power,  or  foon  after"  their  general  capti- 
vity. 

This  defcent  he  endeavours  to  prove  from  their 
religious  rites,  their  civil  and  martial  cuftoms,  their 
marriages,  their  funeral  ceremonies,  their  manners.* 
language,  traditions,,  and  from  a  variety  of  other 
particulars.  And  fo  complete  is  his  conviction  on 
this  head,  that  he  fancies  he  finds  a  perfect  and 
indifputable  fimilitude  in  each.  Through  all  thefe 
I  have  not  time  to  follow  him,  and  mall  therefore 
only  give  a  few  extracts  to  mow  on  what  foundation 
he  builds  his  conjectures,  and  what  degree  of  credit 
he  is  entitled  to  on  this  point. 


He  begins  with  obferving,  that  though  fome  have 
fuppofed  the  Americans  to  be  defcended  from  the 
Chinefe,  yet  neither  their  religionj  laws,  nor  cuf- 
toms agree  in  the  leaft  with  thofe  of  the  Chinefe  5 
which  fufficiently  proves  that  they  are  not  of  this 
line.  .  Befides,  as  our  beft  fhips  are  now  almoft  half 
a  year  in  failing  for  China  (our  author  does  not  here; 
recollect  that  this  is  from  a  high  northern  latitude, 
acrofs  the  Line,  and  then  back  again  greatly  to  the 
northward  of  it,  and  not  directly  athwart  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  for  only  one  hundred  and  eleven  degrees.) 
or  from  thence  to  Europe,  it  is  very  unlikely  they 
mould  attempt  fuch  dangerous  difcoveries,  with 
their  fuppofed  fmali  vefTels,  againft  rapid  currents^ 
and  in  dark  and  fickly  Monfoons. 
tJ 
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o  He  further  remarks,  that  this  is  more  particular!? 
improbable,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  this 
nation  was  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  load- 
none  to  direct  their  courfe.  v   • 

China,  he  fays,  is  about  eight  thoufand  miles  dif- 
tant  from  the  American  continent,  which  is  twice  as 
far  as  acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And  we  are  not 
informed  by  any  ancient  writer  of  their  maritime 
ikill  or  fo  much,  as  any  inclination  that  way,  befides 
imall  coafting  voyages.  -The  winds  blow  likewife, 
with  little  variation,  from  eaft  to  weft  within  the  la- 
titudes thirty  and  odd,  north  and  fouth,  and  there- 
fore thefe  could  not  drive  them  on  the  American 
eoaft,  it  lying  diredly  contrary  tofuch  a  eourfe. 

Neither  could  perfons,  according  to  this  Writer's 
account,  fail  to  America  from  the  north  by  the  way 
of  lartary  or  ancient  Scythia  :  that,  from  its  luna- 
tion, never  having  been,  or  can  be  a  maritime  power ; 
and  it  is  utterly  ineradicable,  he  fays,  for  any  to 
come  to  America  by  fea  from  that  quarter.  Befides, 
the  remaining  traces  of  their  religious  ceremonies, 
and  civil  and  martial  cuftoms,  are  quite  oppofite^to 
the  like  vefhges  of  the  old  Scythians. 

Even  in  the  moderate  northern  climates  there  is 
not  to  be  feen  the  leaft  trace  of  any  ancient  ftately 
buildings,  or  of  any  thick  fettlements,  as  are  faid 
to  remain  in  the  lefs  healthy  regions  of  Peru  and 
Mexico.  And  feveral  of  the  Indian  nations  alTure  us 
that  they  crotfed  the  Miffiffippi  before  they  made 
their   prefent   northern   fettlements  :    which,    con- 

n?„r  ^"h  the  f°rmer  arguments,  he  concludes 
will  lufficiently  explode  that  weak  opinion  of  the 
American  Aborigines  being  Jineally  defcended  from 
the  lartars-or  ancient  Scythians." 
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Mr  Adair's  reafons  for  fuppo-fing  that  the  Ameri- 
cans derive  their  origin  from  the  jews  are, 

Firft,  becaufe  they  are  divided  into  tribes,  arid 
chiefs  over  them,  as  the  Ifraelites  had. 

Secondly,  becaufe,  as  by  a  ftric~t,  permanent,  di- 
vine precept,  the  Hebrew  nation  were  ordered  to 
worfhip,  at  Jerufalem,  Jehovah  the  true  and  living 
God,  fo  do  the  Indians,  (liling  him  Yohewah.  The 
ancient  Heathens,  he  adds,  it  is  well  known,  wor- 
shipped a  plurality  of  gods  ;  but  the  Indians  pay 
their  religious  devotions  to  the  great,  beneficent,  fu- 
preme,  holy  Spirit  of  Fire,  who  refides,  as  they  think, 
above  the  clouds,  and  on  earth  alfo  with  unpolluted 
people.  They  pay  no  adoration  to  images,  or  to 
dead  perfonš,  neither  to  the  celeftial  luminaries,  to 
evil  fpirits,  nor  to  any  created  beings  whatever. 

Thirdly,  becaufe,  agreeable  to  the  theocracy  or 
divine  government  of  Ifrael,  the  Indians  think  the 
Deity  to  be  the  immediate  head  of  their  ftate. 

Fourthly,  becaufe,  as  the  jews  believe  in  the 
miniftration  of  angels,r  the  Indians  alfo  believe  that 
the  higher  regions  are  inhabited  by  good  fpirits.    ' 

Fifthly,  becaufe,  the  Indian  language  and  dialects 
appear  to  have  the  very  idioms  and  genius  of  the 
Hebrew.  Their  words  and  fentences  being  ex- 
preffive,  concife,  emphatical,  fonojous,  and  bold; 
and  often,  both  in  letters  and  fignifications,  are  fy- 
nonymous  with  the  Hebrew  language. 

Sixthly,  becaufe  they  count  their  time  after  thf 
manner  of  the  Hebrews. 
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Seventhly,  becaufe,  in  conformity  to,  or  after  the 
manner  of  the  Jews,  they  have  their  prophets,  h»V- 
priefts,  and  other  religious  orders. 

m  Eighthly,  becaufe  their  feftiyaU;  fads,  and  reli- 
gious rites  have  a  great  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the 
Hebrews.  '-■■-■-,      ■ 

Ninthly,  becaufe  the  Indians,  before  they  go  to 
war,  have  many  preparatory  ceremonies  of  purifli 
cation  and  farting,  like  what  is  recorded  of"  the  If- 

radices,  • :  ■  ■    . 

Tenthly,  becaufe  the  fame  tafte  for  ornaments, 
and  the  fame  kind,  are  made  ufe  of  by  the  Indians^ 

as  by  the  Hebrews,-  '     ;     .    ■  S 

Thefe,  and  many  other  arguments  of  a  iimilar  na- 
ture, Mr  Adair  brings  in  fupport'  of  his  favourite 
fyftem  ;  but  I  mould  imagine,  that  if  the  Indians  are 
really  derived  from  the -Hebrews,  among  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  on  which  he  feems  chiefly  to  build 
his  hypothecs,  the  principal,  t'hatof  circumcifion, 
would  never  have  been  laid  afide,  and  its  very  re.r 
membrance  obliterated. 

Thus  numerous  and  diverfe  are  the  opinions  of 
ihoie  who  have  hitherto  written  on  the  fubjecl!  I 
mall  not,  -  however,  either  endeavour  to  reconcile 
them,  or  to  point  out  the  errors  of  each,  but  proceed 
to  give  my.  own  fentiments  -on  the  origin  of  the 
Americans ;  which  are  founded  on  cbncluiions  drawn 
from  the  moft  rational  arguments  of  the, writers  I 
have  mentioned,  and  from  my  own  obfervations  5 
the  confiftency  of  thefe  I  lliall  leave  to  the  judgment- 
of  my  readers.  - 
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The  better  to  introduce  my  conjectures  on  this 
head,  it  is  neceftary  fir  ft  to  afcertain  the  diftances 
between  America  and  thofe  parts  of  the  habitable 
globe  that  approach  neareft  to  it. 

The  Continent  of  America,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  all  the  refearches  that  have  been  made  near  the 
poles,  appears  to  be  entirely  feparated  from  the 
ether  quarters  of  the  world.  That  part  of  Europe 
which  approaches  neareft  to  it,  is  the  coaft  of  Green- 
land, lying  in  about  feventy  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, and' which  reaches  within  twelve  degrees  of 
the  ceait  of  Labrador,  fituated  on  the  north-eaft  bor- 
ders of  this  continent.  The  coaft  of  Guinea  is  the 
neareft  part  of  Africa,  which  lies  about  eighteen 
hundred  and  fixty  miles  north-eaft  from  the  Brazils. 
The  molt  eaftern  coaft  of  Afia,  which  extends  to 
the  Korean  Sea  on  the  north  of  China,  projects  north- 
eaft  through  eaftern  Tartary  and  Kamfchatka  to  Si- 
beria,^ about  fixty  degrees  of  north  latitude.  To- 
wards which,  the  weftern  coafts  of  America,  from 
California  to  the  Straits  of  Annian,  extend  nearly 
north-weft,  and  lie  in  about  forty-fix  degrees  of  the 
fame  latitude. 

Whether  the  Continent  of  America  ftretches  any 
farther  north  than  thefe  (traits,  and  joins  to  the  eaf- 
tern parts  of  Afia,  agreeable  to  what  has  been  affer't- 
ed  by  fome  of  the  writers  I  have  quoted,  or  whether 
the  lands  that  have  been  difcovered  in  the  interme- 
diate parts  are  only  an  .archipelago  of  iflands,  verg- 
ing towards  the  oppofite  continent,  is  not  yet  afcer- 
tained. 

It  being,  however,  certain  that  there  are  many 
confiderable  iflands  which  lie  between  the  extremities 
of  Afia  and  America,  viz.  Japan,  Jeffo,"  or  Jedfo2 
Gama's  Land,  Behring's  Ifle,  with  many  others  dif- 
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covered  by  Tfchirikow,  and  befides  thefe,  from 
fifty  degrees  north  there  appearing  to  be  a  clufter  of 
iflands  that  reach  as  far  as  Siberia,  it  is  probable, 
from  their  proximity  to  America,  that  it  received  its 
tint  inhabitants  from  them. 

This  conclufion  is  the  moft  rational  I  am  able  to 
draw,  fuppofing  that  fince  the  Aborigines  got  foot- 
ing on  this'  continent,  no  extraordinary  or  fudderj 
change  in  the  pofuion  or  furface  of  it  has  taken 
place,  from  inundations,  earthquakes,  or  any  re- 
volutions of  the  earth  that  we  are  at  prefent  unac- 
quainted withy 

To  me  it  appears  highly  improbable  that  it  mould 
have  been  peopled  £roni  different  quarters,  acrofs' 
the   Ocean,    as   others   have   afferted.      From    the 
fize- of  the  fhips  made  ufe  of  in  thofe   early  ages, 
and  the  want  of  the  compafs,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  any  maritime  nation  would  by  choice  venture 
over  the  unfathomable  ocean,  in   fearch  of  diftant 
■continents.     Had  this  however  been  attempted,  or 
nad  America  been  firft  accidentally  peopled  from 
mips  freighted  with  paffengers  of  both  fexes,  which 
were  driven  by  a  ftrong  eafterly  wind  acrofs  the  At- 
lantic, thefe  fettlers  muft  have  retained  fome  traces 
ofthe  language  of  the  country  from    whence  they 
migrated;  and  fince  the  difcoyery  ofit  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans muft  have  been  made.  out.     It  alfo  appears 
extrordinary  that  feveral  of  thefe  accidental  migra- 
tions, as  allowed  by  fome,  and  thefe  from  different 
parts,  mould  have  taken  place. 

;  tJpWthe  whole,  after  the  moft  critical  enqui- 
ries, and  the  maturely  deliberation,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  America  received  its 'firft  inhabitants  from  the 
north-eaft  by  the  way  of  the  great  archipelago  juft 
mentioned,  and  from  thefe  alone.     But  this  might 
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have  been  effected  at  different  times,  and  from  va- 
rious parts  :  from  Tartary,  China,  Japan,  or  Kamf- 
chatka,  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  places  refembling 
each  other  in  colour,  features,  and  fhape,  and  who, 
before  fome  of  them  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  fciences,  might  have  likewife  refembled 
each  other  in  their  manners,  cuftoms,  religion,  and 
language. 

The  only  difference  between  the  Chinefe  nation 
a-nd  the  Tartars,  lies  in  the  cultivated  ftate  of  the 
one,  and  the  unpolifhed  fituation  of  the  other.  The 
former  have  become  a*  commercial  people  j  and 
dwell  in  houfes  formed  into  regular  towns  and  cities ; 
the  latter  live  chiefly  in  tents,  and  rove  about  in  dif- 
ferent hordes,  without  any  fixed  abode.  Nor  can 
the  long  and  bloody  wars  thefe  two  nations  have 
been  engaged  in,  exterminate  their  hereditary  fimi- ' 
litude.  The  prefent  family  of  the  Chinefe  emperors, 
is  of  Tartarian  .extraction  ;  and  if  they  were  not  fen- 
fible  of  fome  claim  befides  that  of  conqueft,  fo  nu- 
merous a  people  would  fcarcely  lit  quiet  under  the 
dominion  of  ftrangers. 

It  is  very  evident,,  that  fome  of  the  manners  and 
cuitoms  of  the  American  Indians  refemble  thofe  of 
the  Tartars  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  in  fome 
future  sera,  and  that  not  a  very  diftant  one,  it  will 
be  reduced  to  a  certainty,  that  during  fome  of  the 
wars  between  the  Tartars  and  the  Chinefe,.a  part  Of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  provinces  were  driv- 
en from  their  native  country,  and  took  refuge  in 
fome  of  the  ifles  before-mentioned,  and  from  thence 
found  their  way  into  America.  At  different  periods 
each  nation  might  prove  victorious,  and  the  conquer- 
ed by  turns  fly  before  their, conquerors  ;  and  from 
hence  might  rife  the  fimilitude  of  the  Indians  to  all 
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thefe  people,  and  that  animofity  which  exifls  between 
fo  many  o£  their  tribes. 

It  appears  plain  to  me,  that  a  great  fi-milarity  be-, 
tween  the  Indians  and  Chinefe  is  confpicuo.us  in  that 
particular  cuftora  of  {having  or  plucking  GfF  the  hair, 
and  leaving  only  a  fmall  tuft  on  the  crown  of  the 
head-  This  mode  is  faid  to  have  been  enjoined  by 
the  Tartarian  emperors  6n  their  acceilion  to  the 
throne  of  China,  and  confequentiy  as  a  farther  proof 
that  this  ciiftom  was  in  ufe  among  the  Tartars  ;  to 
whom,  as-  well  as  the  Chinefe,  the  Americans  might 
be  indebted  for  it. 

.  Many  words  alfo  are  ufed  both  by  the  Chinefe  and 
Indians,  which  have  a  refemblance  to  each  other,  not 
only  in  their  found,  but  their  fig-hificatjon.  The 
Chinefe  call  a  flave,  fhungo  ;  and  the  Naudoweffie 
Indians,  whofe  language,  from  their  little  intercourfe 
with  the  Europeans,  is  the  lead  corrupted,  term  a 
dog,  ffmngufh.  The  former  denominate  one  fpecies 
of  their  tea,  fhoufong ;  the  latter  call  their  tobacco, 
fhoufaflau.  Many  other  of  the  words  ufed  by  the 
Indians  contain  the  fyllables  che,  enaw,  and  chu,  af- 
ter the  dialect  of  the  Chinefe. 

There  might  poffibly  be  found  a  fimilar  connec- 
tion between  the  language  of  the  Tartars  and  the, 
American  Aborigines,  were  we  as  well  acquainted 
with  it  as  we  are,  from  a  commercial  intercoufe.,' 
with  that  of  the  Chinefe. 

I  am  confirmed  in  thefe  conjectures,  by  the  ac- 
counts of  Kamchatka,  publifhed  a  few  years  ago 
by  order  of  the  Emprefs  of  Ruilia.  The  author  of 
which  fays,  that  the  fea  which  divides  that  peninfula 
from  America  is  full  of  iflands,  and  that  the  diftance 
between  Tfchukotikoi-Nofs,   a   promontory  which 
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lies  at  the  eaftern  extremities  of  that  country,  and  the 
eoaft  of  America,  is  not  more  than  two  degrees  and 
a  half  of  a  great  circle.  He  further  fays,  that  there 
is  the  greateft  reafon  to  fuppoie  that  Afia  and  Ame- 
rica once  joined  at  this  place,  as  the  coafts  of  both 
continents  appear  to  have  been  broken  into  capes 
and  bays,  which  anfvver  each  other,  more  efpeci- 
ally  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  both  refem- 
ble  each  other  in  their  perfons,  habits,  cnftoms, 
and  food.  Their  language,  indeed,  he  obferves, 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  fame,  but  then  the  inha- 
bitants of  each  diflricTt  in  Kamfchatka  fpeak  a  lan- 
guage as  different  from  each  other,  as  from  that 
fpoken  on  the  oppofite  coaft.  Thefe  obfervations, 
to  which  he  adds  the  fimilarity  of  the  boats  of  the 
inhabitants  of  each  coaft,  and  a  remark  that  the  na- 
tives of  this  part  of  America, are  wholly  ftrangers  to 
wine  and  tobacco,  which  he  looks  upon  as  a  proof 
that  they  have  as  yet  no  communication  with  the 
natives  of  Europe,  he  fays,  amount  to  little  lefs  than 
a  demonftration  that  America  was  peopled  from  this 
part  of  Alia. 


The  limits  of  my  prefent  undertaking  will  not 
permit  me  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this  fubjecl,  or  to 
enumerate  any  other  proofs  in  favour  of  my  hypo- 
thefis.  I  am,  however,  fo  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  certainty  of  it,  and  fo  defirous  have  I  been  to 
obtain  every  teftimony  which  can  be  procured  in  its 
fupporr,  that  I  once  made  an  offer  to  a  private  fo- 
ciety  of  gentlemen,  who  were  curious  in  fuch  re- 
fearches,  and  to  whom  I  had  communicated  my  fen- 
timents  on  this  point,  that  I  would  undertake  a  jour- 
ney, on  receiving  fuch  fupplies  as  were  needful, 
through  the  north-eail  part  of  Europe  and  Aha  -1;o 
the  interior  parts  of  America,  and  from  thence  to 
England  j  making,  as  I  proceeded,  fuch  obferva- 
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tions  both  on  the  languages  and  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  mould  be  converfant,  as  might  tend 
to  illuftrate  the  do&rine  I  have  here  laid  down,  and 
to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  the  learned  or  inquifitive  ; 
but  as  this  propofal  was  judged  rather  to  require  a 
national  than  a  private  fupport,  it  was  not  carried 
into  execution, 

I  am  happy  to  find,  fince  I  formed  the  foregoing 
conclusions,  that  they  correfpond  with  the  fenti- 
ments  of  that  great  and  learned  hiftorian,  Dr 
Robertfon ;  and  though  with  him,  I  acknowledge 
that  the  inveftigation,  from  its  nature,  is  fo  obfcure 
and  intricate,  that  the  conjectures  I  have  made  can 
only  be  confidered  as  conjectures,  and  not  indifpu- 
table  conclufions,  yet  they  carry  with  them  a  grea- 
ter degree  of  probability  than  the  fuppofitions  of 
thofe  who  affert  that  this  continent  was  peopled  from 
another  quarter. 

One  of  the  Doctor's  quotations  from  the"Joumals- 
of  Behring  and  Tfchirikow,  who  failed  from  Kamf- 
chatka,  about  the  year.1741,  in  queft  of  the  New 
World,  appears  to  carry  great  weight  with  it,  and  to 
afford  our  conclufions  firm  fupport :  "  Thefe  com- 
"  manders  having  fhaped  their  courfe  towards  the 
"  eaft,  discovered  land,  which  to  them  appeared  to 
"  be  part  of  the  American  continent ;  and  accor- 
"  ding  to  their  obfervations,  it  feems  to  be  fituated 
"  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  North- weft  coaft  of 
"  California.  They  had  there  fome  intercoufe  with 
"  the  inhabitants,  who  feemed  to  them  to  refemble 
"  the  North-Americans  ;  as  they  reprefented  to  the 
"  Ruffians  the  Calumet  or  Pipe  of  Peace,  which  is 
Ci  a  fymbol  of  friendfhip  universal  among  the  people 
"  of  North-America,  and  an  ufage  of  arbitrary  in- 
w  ftitution  peculiar  to  them."  ,  . 
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One  of  this  incomparable  writer's  own  arguments 
in  fupport  of  his  hypothefis,  is  alfo  urged  with  great 
judgment,  and  appears  to  be  nearly  conclufive.  He 
fays,  "  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  principle 
"  in  this  enquiry,  that  America  was  not  peo- 
pled by  any  nation  of  the  ancient  continent,  which 
had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  civilization. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  were  in  a 
flate  of  fociety  fo  extremely  rude,  as  to  be  un- 
acquainted with  thofe  arts  which,  are  the  firfl:  ef- 
fays  of  human  ingenuity  in  its  advance  towards 
improvement.  Even  the  moll  cultivated  nations 
of  America  were  ftrangers  to  many  of  thofe  -  fim- 
pie  inventions,  which  were  almoft  coeval  with 
fociety  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  were 
**  known  in  the  earlieft  periods  of  human  life.  From 
"  this  it  is  maniftfl  that  the  tribes  which  originally 
"  emigrated  to  America,  came  off  from  nations 
"  which  mud  have  been  no  lefs  barbarous  than  their 
Ci  pofterity,  at  the  time  when  they  were  firft  dif- 
tl  covered  by  the.  Europeans.  If  ever  the  ufe  of 
"  iron  had  been  known  to  the  favages  of  America, 
"  or  to  their  progenitors,  if  ever  they  had  employed 
"  a  plough,  a  loom,  or  a  forge,  the  utility  of  thefe 
"  inventions  would  have  preserved  them,  and  it  is 
"  impoffible  that"  they  mould  have  been  abandoned 
"  or  forgotten/' 
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J*  ROM  the  fir  ft  fettlement  of  the  French 
n  Canada,  to  the  conquelt  of  it  by  the Engiiih  iti 
1760,  feveral  of  ihat  nation,  who  had  travelled  info 
the  interior  parts  of  North- America,  either  to  trade 
■with  the  Indians,  or  to  endeavour  to  make  converts 
of  them,  have  published •accounts  of  their  cuiloms, 
manners,  &c. 

The  principal  of  thefe  are  Father  Louis  Henni- 
pin,  Motif.  Charlevoix,  and  the  baron  Le  Ronton. 
The  firfl,  many  years  ago,  publifhed  foine  very 
judicious  remarks,  which  he  was  the  better  enabled 
to  do  by  the  affiftance  he  received  from  the  maps 
and  diaries  of  the  unfortunate  M.  de  la  Salle,  who 
was  affaffinated,  whilft  he  was  on  his  travels^by  fome 
of  his  own  party.  That  gentleman's  journals  falling 
into  Father  Hennipin's  hands,  he  was  enabled  by 
them  to  pub'liin  many  interesting  particulars  relative 
to  the  Indians,"  But  in  fome  reipeds  he  fell  very 
fliort  of  that  knowledge  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  have  attained  from  his  long  residence  among  them. 
Nor  was  he  always  (as  has  already  been  obferved) 
exact  in  his  calculations,  or  juft  in  the  intelligence 
he  has  given  us.    \  j      . 

-  The  accounts  publifhed  by  the  other  two,  partir 
CUlarly  thofe  of  Charlevoix,  are  very  erroneous  in 
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jeographical  parts,  and  many  of  the  (lories  told 
by  the  Baron  are  mere  deluiions. 

Rome  of  the  Jefuits,  who  heretofore  travelled  into 
thefe  parts,  have  alfo  written  on  this  fubjed  :'  but 
as  few,  if  anv,  of  their  works  have  been  tranflated  in- 
to the  Englifh  language,  the  generality  of  readers  are 
not  benefited  by  them  ;  and,  indeed,  had  this  been 
done,  they  would  have  reaped  but  few  advantages 
from  them,  as  they  have  chiefly  confined  their  ob- 
servations to  the  religious  principles  of  the  favages, 
and  the  fteps  taken  for  their  converfion. 

Since  the  conqueft  of  Canada,  fome  of  our  own 
countrymen,  who  have  lived  among  the  Indians, 
and  learned  their  language,  have  publimed  their 
obfervations  ;  however,  as  their  travels  have  not 
extended  to  any  of  the  interior  parts  I  treat  of, 
but  have  only  been  made  among  the  nations  that 
border  on  our  fettlements,  a  knowledge1,  of  the 
genuine  and  uncontaminated  cuftoms :  and  man- 
ners  of  the  Indians  could  not  have  been  acquired 
by  them. 

The  fouthern  tribes,  and  t-hofe  that  have  held  a 
conftant  intercourfe  with  the  French  or  Englifh,  can- 
not have  preferved  their  manners  or  their  cuftomš 
in  their  original  purity.  They  could  not  avoid  ac- 
quiring the  vices  with  the  language  of  thofe  they 
converfed  with  ;  and  the  frequent  intoxications  they 
experienced  through  the  baneful  juices  introduced 
among  them  by  the  Europeans,  have  compleated  a 
total  alteration  in  their  characters. 

In  fuch  as  thefe,  a  confufed  medley  of  principles 
or  ufages  are  only  to  be  obferved ;  their  real  and 
unpolluted  cuftoms  could  be  feen  among  thofe  na- 
tions alone  that  have  held  but  little  communication 
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with  the  provinces.  Thefe  I  found  in  tne  north- 
weft  parts,  and  therefore  .flatter  myfelf  that  I  am 
able  to  give  a  more  juft  account  of  the  cuftoms  and 
manners  of  the  Indians,  in  their  ancient  purity,  than 
any  that  has  been  hitherto  publifhed.  I  have  made 
obfervations  on  thirty  nations,,  and  though  mod  of 
thefe  have  differed  in  their  languages,  there  has  ap- 
peared a  great  fimilarity  in  their  manners,  and  from 
thefe  have  I  endeavoured  to  extract  the  following 
remarks. 

As  I  do  not  propofe  to  give  a  regular  and  connec- 
ted fyftem  of  Indian,  concerns,  but  only  to  relate 
iuch  particulars  of  their  manners,  cuftoms,  &c.  as  I 
thought  moil  worthy  of  notice,  and  which  interfere 
as  little  as  pofiible  with  the  accounts  given  by  other 
writers,  I  muff,  beg  my  readers  to  excufe  their  not 
being  arranged  fyftematically,  or  treated  of  in  a  more 
copious  manner. 

The  Indian  nations  do  not  appear  to  me  to  differ 
fo  widely  in  their  make,  colour*  or  conftitution  from 
each  other,  as  reprefented  by  fome~  writers.  They 
are  in  general  flight  made,  rather  tall  and  ftraight, 
and  you  feidom  fee  any  among  them  deformed; 
their  fkin  is  of  a  reddifh  or  copper  colour  ;  their 
eyes  are  large  and  black,  and  their  hair  of  the  fame 
hue,  but  very  rarely  is  it  curled  j  they  have  good 
teeth,  and  their  breath  is  as  fweet  as  the  air  they 
draw  in  •  their  cheek-bones  rather  raifed,  but  more 
fo  in  the  women  than  the  men  ;  and  the  former  are 
not  quite  fo  tall  as  the  European  women  ;  however 
you  frequently  meet  with  good  faces  and  agreeable 
perfons  among  rhem,  although  they  are  more  inclin- 
ed to  be  fat  than  the  other  fex. 

I  ihall  not  enter  into  a  particular  enquiry  whether 
the  Indians  are  indebted  to  nature,  art,  or  the  tern- 
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perature  of  the  climate  for  the  colour  of  their  fkin, 
nor  fhall  I  quote  any  of  the  contradictory  accounts  I 
have  read  on  this  fubject ;  I  fhall  only  fay  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  tincture  they^  received  origi- 
nally from  the  hands  of  their  creator ';  but  at  what 
period  the  variation  which  is  at  prefent  vifible,  both 
in  the  complexion  and  features  of  many  nations  took 
place,  at  what  time  the  European  whitenefs,  the 
jetty  hue  of  the  African,  or  the  copper  cafl  of  the 
American  were  given  them  ;  which  was  the  original 
colour  of  the  firfl  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  or  which 
might  be  efteemed  the  mod  perfect,  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  determine. 

Many  writers  have  afTerted,  that  the  Indians, 
even  at  the  matureft  period  of  their  exiftence,  are 
only  furnifhed  with  hair  on  their  heads ;  and  thac 
notwithflanding  the  profulion  with  which  that  part 
is  covered,  thefe  parts  which  among  the  inhabitants 
of  other  climates  are  ufually  the  feat  of  this  excref- 
cerice,  remain  entirely  free  from  it.  Even  Doctor 
Robertfon,  through  their  mifreprefentations,  has 
contributed  to  propagate  the  error  j.  and  fuppoling 
the  remark  juftly  founded,  has  drawn  feveral  con- 
clufions  from  it  relative  to  the  habit  and  tempera- 
ture of  their  bodies,  which  are  confequently  inva- 
lid. But  from  minute  enquiries,  and^a  curious  in- 
fpection,  I  am  able  to  declare  (however  refpectable 
I  may  hold  the  authority  of  thefe  hiftorians  in  other 
points)  that  their  afTertions  are  erroneous,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  the  want  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  cuiloms  ol  the  Indians. 


After  the  age  of  puberty,  their  bodies,  in  their 
natural  ftate,  are  covered  in/ the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  of  the  Europeans.  The  men,  indeed,  efteem 
a' beard  very  unbecoming,  and  take  great  pains-to 
get  rid  of  k  -,   nor  is  there  any  ever  to  be  perceived 
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on  their  faces,  except  when  they  grow  old,  and 
become  inattentive  to  their  appearance.  Every 
crinofe  efflorefcence  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
is  held  unfeemly  by -them,,  and  both  fexes  employ 
much  time  in  their  extirpation. 


The.Naudoweffies,  and  the  remote  nations, 


pluck 


them  out  with  bent  pieces  of  hard  wood,  formed 
into  a  kind  of  nippers  ;  whilft  thole  who  have  com- 
munication with  Europeans  procure  from  them  wire, 
which  they  twill  into  a  fcrew  or  worm ;  applying 
this  to  the  part,  they  prefs  the  rings  together,  and 
with  a  fudden  twitch  draw  out  all  the  hairs  that  are 
inclofed  between  them,,'. 

The, men  of  every' nation  differ  in  their  drefsvery, 
little  from  each  other,  except  thofe  who  trade  with" 
the  Europeans  ;  thefe  exchange  their  furs  for  blan- 
ketss  fhirrs,  and  other  apparel,  which  they  wear  as 
much  for  ornament  as  neceiTity.  The  latter  fallen 
by  a  girdie  around  their-waiils  about  half  a  yard  of 
broad  cloth,  which  covers  the  middle  parts  of  their 
bodies.  Thofe  who  wear  fhirts  never  make  them 
fall  either  at  the  wrift  or  collar;  this  would  be  a 
mod  infufFerable  confinement  to  them.  They  throw 
their  blanket  loofe  upon  their  ibouldcrs,  and  hold- 
ing the  upper  fide  of  it  by  the  two  corners,  with  a 
knife  in  one  hand,  and  a  tobacco  pouch:,  pipe,  &c. 
in  the  other  ;  thus  accoutred,  they  walk  about  in 
their  villages  or  camps,  but  in  their  dances  they 
feldom  wear  this  covering. 


Thofe  among  the  men  who  wim  to  appear  gayer 
than  the  reft,  pluck  from  their  heads  all  the  hair,' 
except  from  a  fpot  on  the  top  of  it,  about  the  fize  of 
a  crown  piece,  where  it  is  permitted  to  grow  to  a 
confiderable  length  ;  on  this  are  fattened  plumes  of 
feathers  of  various   colours,  with   fiiver   or   ivory 
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quills.  The  manner  of  cutting  and  ornamenting 
this  part  of  the  head  diilinguifhes  different  nations 
from  each  other. 

They  paint  their  faces  red  and  black,  which  they 
efteem  as  greatly  ornamental.  They  alfo  paint 
themfelves  when  they  go  to  war ;  but  the  method 
they  make  ufe  of  on  this  occafion  differs  from  that 
wherein  they  ufe  it  merely  as  a  decoration. 

The  young  Indians,  who  are  defirous  of  excelling 
their  companions  in  finery,  flit'  the  outward  rim 
of  both  their  ears;  at  the  fame  time  they  take 
care  not  to  feparate  them  entirely,  but  leave  the 
fleih  thus  cut  fli.ll  untouched  at  both  extremities ; 
around  this  fpongy  fubftance,  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  part,  they  twift  brafs  wire,  till  the  weight 
draws  the  amputated  rim  into  a  bow  of  five  or  fix 
inches  diameter,  and  drags  it  almoft  down  to  the 
ihoalder.  This  decoration  is  efteemed  to  be  excef- 
fively  gay  and  becoming. 

It  is  alfo  a  common  cuftora  among  them  to  bore 
their  nofes,  and  wear  in  them  pendants  of  different 
forts.  I  obferved  that  fea  (hells  were  much  worn  by 
thofe  of  the  interior  parts,  and  reckoned  very  orna- 
mental ;  but  how  they,  procure  them  I  could  not 
learn ;  probably  by  their  traffic  with  other  nations 
nearer  the  fea. 

They  go  without  any  covering  for  the  thigh,  ex- 
cept that  before  fpoken  of,  round  the  middle,  which 
reaches  down  half  way  the  thighs ;  but  they  make 
for  their  legs  a  fort  of  flocking,  either  of  fkins  or 
cloth  ;  thefe  are  fewed  as  near  to  the  fhape  of  the  leg 
as  poffible,  i^o  as  to  admit  of  being  drawn  on  and  off. 
The  edges  of  the,  fluff  of  which  they  are  conipofed 
Y' 
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are  left  annexed  to  the  feam,  and  hang  loofe  for1 
about  the  breadth  of -a  hand  5  and  this  part,  which  is 
placed  on  the  outfide  of  the  leg,  is  generally  orna- 
mented by  thofe  who  have  any  communication  with 
Europeans,  if  of  cloth  with  ribband  or  lace,  if  of 
leather,  with  embroidery  and  porcupine  quills  cu- 
noufly  coloured.  Strangers  who  hunt  amonP-  the 
Indians,  in  the  parts  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
inow,  find  thefe  ftoekings  much  more  convenient 
than  any  others. 

Their  Ihoes  are  made  of  the  fkin  of  the  deer,  elk, 
or  buffalo:  thefe,  after  being  fometimes  drelfed 
according  to  the  European  manner,  at  others  with 
the  hair  remaining  on  them,  are  cut  into  fhoes,  and 
iafhioned  fo  as  to  be  eafy  to  the  feet,  and  convenient 
ior  walking.  The  edges  round  the  ancle  are  de- 
corated with  pieces  of  brafs  on  tin  fixed  around  lea- 
ther firings,  about  an  inch  long,  which  being  placed 
very  thick,  make  a  cheerful  tinkling-  noife  eilher 
when  they  walk  or  dance. 

The  women  wear  a  covering  of  fome  kind  or 
other  from  the  neck  to  the  knees.  Thofe  who 
trade  with  the  Europeans  wear  a  linen  garment,  the 
fame  as  that  ufed'by  the  men  ;  the  flaps  of  which 
hang  over  their  petticoat.  Such  as  drefs  after  their 
ancient  manner,  make  a  kind  of  fhift  with  leather, 
which  covers  the  body  but  not  the  arms.  Their 
petticoats  are  made  either  of  leather  or  cloth,  and 
reach  from  the  Waift'  to  the  knee.  On  their  legs 
they  wear  ftoekings  and  fhoes,  made  and  ornamented 
as  thofe  of  the  -mem 

^  They  differ  from  each  other  in  the  mode  of  dref- 
ling  their  heads,  each  following  the  cuftom  of  the 
nation  or  band  to  which  they  belong,  and  adhering 
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•to  the  form  made  ufe  of  by  their  anceftors  from  time 
immemorial. 

I  remarked  that  mofl  of  the  females,  who  dwelt 
on  the  eaft  iide  of  the  Mifiiffipi,  decorate  their 
heads  by  inclofing  their  hair  either  in  ribbands,  or  in 
plates  of  filver  ;  the  latter  is  only  made  ufe  of  by  the 
higher  ranks,  as  it  is  a  coflly  ornament.  The  iilver 
they  ufe  on  this  occafion,  is  formed  into  thin  plates 
of  about  four  inches  broad,  in  feveral  of  which  they 
confine  their  hair.  The  plate  which  is  neareft  the 
head  is  of  a  confiderable  width  ;  the  next  narrower, 
and  made  fo  as  to  pafs  a  little  way  under  the  other, 
and  in  this  manner  they  faften  into  each  other,  and 
gradually  tapering,  defcend  to  the  waift.  The  hair 
of  the  Indian  women  being  in  general  very  long,  this 
proves  an  expenfive  method. 

But  the  women  that  live  to  the  weft  of  the  Miffif- 
fjppi,  viz..  the  Naudoweffies,  the  Affinipoils,  &c.  di- 
vide their  hair  in  the  middle  of:  their  head,  and  form 
it  into  two  rolls,  one  againft  each  ear,  Thefe  rolls 
are  about  three  inches  long,  and  as  large  as  their 
wrifts.  They  hang  in  a  perpendicular  attitude  at" 
the  front  of  each  ear,  and  defcend  as  far  as  the  lower 
part  of  it. 

The  women  of  every  nation  generally  place  a  fpot 
of  paint,  about  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece,  againft 
each  ear ;  fome  of  them  put  paint  on  their  hair,  and 
fometimes  a  fmall  fpot  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 

The  Indians,  in  general,  pay  a  greater  attention  to 
their  drefs,  and  to  -the  ornaments  with  which  they 
decorate  their  perfons,  than  to  the  accommodation 
of  their  hilts  or  tents.  They  conftruft  the  latter  in. 
the  following  fimple  and  expeditious  manner. 
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Being  provided  with  poles  of  a  proper  length, 
they  fatten  two  of  them  acrofs,  near  their  ends,  with 
bands  made  of  bark.  Having  done  this,  thVy  raife 
them  up,  and  .extend  the  bottom  of  each  as  wide  as 
they  propofe  to  make  the  area  of  the  tent :  they  then 
erecl:  others  of  an  equal  height,  and  fix  them  fo  as 
to  fupport  the  two  principal  ones.  On  the  whole 
they  lay  fkins  of  the  elk  or  deer,  fewed  together,  in 
quantity  fufficient  to  cover  the  poles,  ana1  by  lap- 
ping over  to  form  the  door.  A  great  number  of 
fkihs  are  fometimes  required  for  this  purpofe,  as 
fome  of  their  tents  are  very  capacious.  That  of  the 
chief  warrior  of  the  NaudovverTies  was  at  lead  forty 
feet  in  circumference,  and  very  commodious. 

They  obferve'  no  regularity  in  fixing  their  tents 
when  they  encamp,  but  place  them  as  it.  fuits  their 
conveniency. 

The  hut  alfo,  which  thcfe  who  ufe  not  tents 
erect  when  they  travel,  for  very  few  tribes  have  fix- 
ed abodes,  or  regular  towns,  or  villages,  are  equally 
fimple,  and  almoft  as  foon  con  ft  rutted. 

They  fix  fmall  pliable  poles  in  the  ground,  and 
bending  them  till  they  meet  at  the  top  and  form  a 
femi-circie,  then  lain  them  together.  Thefe  they 
cover  with  mats  made  of  mines  plaited,  or  with 
birch  bark,  which  they  carry  with  them  in  their 
canoes  for  that  purpofe. 

Thefe  cabins  have  neither  chimriies  nor  windows ; 
there  is  only  a  fmall  aperture  left  in  the  middle  of 
the  roof,  through  which. the  fmoke  is  difcharged, 
but  as  this  is  obliged  to  be  flopped  up  when  it  rains 
or  mows  violently,  the  fmoke  then  proves  exceed- 
ingly troublefome* 
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They  lis  on  fkins,  generally  tbofe  of  the  bear, 
which  are  placed  in  rows  on  the  ground  ;  and jf the 
il-ov  is  not  large  enough  to  contain  beds  fufficient 
for  the  accommodation'  of  the  whole  family,  a  frame 
is  eretted  about  four  or  live  feet  from  the  ground,  m 
which  the  younger  part  of  it  fleep. 

As  the  habitations,  of  the  Indians  are  thus  rude, 
their  domeflic  utenfils  are  few  in  number,  and  plain 
in  their  formation.  The  tools  wherewith  they  faihiori 
them  are  fo  aukward  and  defective,  that  it  is  not  only 
impoflible  to  form  them  with  any  degree  of  neatnefs 
or  elegance,  but  the  time  required  in  the  execution 
is  fo  confiderable,as  to  deter  them  from  engaging  in 
the  manufacture  of  fuch  as  are  not  absolutely  necef- 
fary. 

The  Naudoweffies  make  the  pots  in  which  they 
boil  their  viduals  of  the  black  clay  or  ftone  mention- 
ed in  my  journal :  which  refills  the  effects  of  fire, 
nearly  as  well  as  iron.  When  they  rpaft,  if  it  is  a 
large  joint,  or  a  whole  animal,  fuch  as  a  beaver,  they 
fix.it  as  Europeans  do,  on  a  fpit  made  of  hard  wood, 
and  placing  the  ends  on  two  forked  props,  now  and 
then  turn  it.  If  the  piece  is  fmajler,  they  fplit  it  as 
before,  and  fixing  the  fpit  in  an  ere&  but  flaming 
pofition,  with  the  meat  inclining  towards  the  fire, 
frequently  change  the  fides,  till  every  part  is  fuf- 
ficently  roafted. 

They  make  their  dimes  in  which  they  ferve  up 
their  meat,  and  their  bowls  and  pans,  out  of  the 
knotty  excrefcences  of  the  maple-tree,  or  any  other 
wood.  They  falhion  their  fpoons  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  neatnefs  (as  thefe  require  much  lefs  trouble 
than  large  utenfils)  from  a  wcfod  that  is  termed  in 
America  Spoon  Wood,*  and  which  greatly  refembles 
box-wood. 
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Every  tribe  are  now  poffelTed  of  knives  and  fleels 
to  ftrike  fire  with.  Thefe  being  fo  effentially  need- 
ful for  the  common  ufe.  of  life,  thole  who  have  not 
an  immediate  communication  with  the  European 
traders,  purchafe  them  of  fuch  of  their  neighbours 
as  are  fituated  nearer  the  fettlements,  and  generally 
give  in  exchange  for  them  flaves. 
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Of  their  Manners,  Qualifications ',  Ssfc. 

VV  HEN  the  Indian  women  lit  down,  they  place 
themfelves  in  a  decent  attitude,  with  their  knees 
clofe  together  ;  but  from  being  accuflomed  to  this 
pofture,  they  walk  badly,,  and  appear  to  be  lame: 

They  have  no  midwives  among  them,  their  cli- 
mate, or  fome  peculiar  happinefs  in  their  conftitu- 
tions,  rendering  affiftance  at  that  time  unneceffary. 
On  thefe  occaiions  they  are  confinedbut  a  few  hours 
from  their  ufual  employments,  which  are  common- 
ly very  laborious,  as  the  men,  who  are  remarkable 
indolent,  leave  to  them  every  kind  of  drudgery; 
even  in  their  hunting  parties  the  former  will  not 
deign  to  bring  home  the  game,  but  fend  their  wives 
for  it,  though  it  lies  at  a  very  confiderable  diflance. 

The  women  place  their  children  foon  after  they 
are  born  on  boards  fluffed  with  foft  mofs,  fuch  as  is 
found  in  moralfes  or  meadows..  .The  child  is  laid 
on  its  back  in  one  of  thb  kind  of  cradles,  and  be- 
ing wrapped  in  fkins  or  cloth  to  keep  it  warm,  is 
fecured  in  it  by  fmall  bent  pieces  of  timber. 

To  thefe  machines  they  faften  firings,  by  which 
they  hang  them  to  branches  of  trees ;  or  if  they 
find  not  trees  at  hand,  fallen  them  to  a  flump  or 
flone,  while  they  tranfacl  any  needful  bufmefs.    In 
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this  portion  are  the  children  kept  for  fome  months, 
when  they  are  taken  out,  the  boys  are  fuffered  to 
go  naked,  and  the  girls  are  covered  from  the.  neck 
to  the  knees  with  a  fhift  and  a  ihort  petticoat. 

The  Indian  women  are  remarkably  decent  during 
their  menflrual  illr.efs.  Thofe  nations  that  are  mod 
remote  from  the  European  fettlements,  as  the  Naii- 
doweflies,  &c.  are  more  particularly  attentive  to 
this  point;  though  they  all  without  exception  ad- 
here in  fome  degree  to' the  fame  cutlom. 


In  every  camp  or  town  there  is  an  apartment  ap- 
propriated for  their  retirement  at  this  time,  to 'which 
both  fmgle  and  married  retreat,  and  feclude  them- 
felves  with  the  utmofr  ftriclnefs  during  this  period 
from  all  fociety.  Afterwards  they  purify  themfelves 
in-running  flreams,  and  return  to  their  different  em- 
ployments, 

The  men  on  thefe  occafions  mod  carefully  avoid 
holding  any  communication  with  them  ;-  and  the 
Naudowefiies  are  fo  rigid  in  this  obfervance,  that 
they  will  not  fuffer  any  belonging  to  them  to  fetch 
fuch  things  as  are  neceijary,  even  fire,  from  thefe 
female  lunar  retreats,  though  the  want  is  attended 
with  the  greateft  inconvenience.  They  are  alio  fo 
fuperftitious  as  to  think,  if  a  pipe  ft  em  cracks,  which 
2mong  them  is  made  of  wood,  that  the  poiTeflbr  has 
either  lighted  it  at  one  of  thefe  polluted  fires,  or 
held  fome  converfe  with  a  woman  during  her  retire- 
ment, which  is  efteemed  by  them  molt  difgracefuf 
and  wicked. 


The  Indians  are  extremely  circumfpect  and  deli- 
berate in  every  word  and  action  ;  there  is  nothing 
that  hurries  them  into  any  intemperate  warmth,  but 
that  inveteracy  to  their  enemies,  which  is  rooted  in 
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every  Indian  heart,  and  never  can  be  eradicated. 
In  all  other  inftances  they  are  cool,  and  remarkably 
cautious,  taking  care  not  to  betray,  on  any  account 
whatever,  their  emotions.  If  an  Indian  has  difco- 
vered  that  a  friend  is  in  danger  of  being  intercepted 
and  cut  off,  by  one  to  whom  he  has  rendered  him- 
felf  obnoxious,  he  does  not  inform  him  in  plain 
and  explicit  terms  of  the  danger  he  runs  by  purfu- 
ing  the  trad,  near  which  his  enemy  lies  in  wait  for 
him,  but  ta  firft  coolly  afks  him  which  way  he  is 
going  that  Jay  ;  and  having  received  his  anfwer, 
with  the  fame  indifference  tells  him,  that  he  has  been 
informed  that  a  dog  lies  near  the  fpot,  which  might 
probably  do  him  a  mifchief.  This  hint  proves  fuf- 
rlcient ;  and  his  friend  avoids  the  danger  with  as 
much  caution  as  if  every  defign  and  motion  of  his 
enemy  had  been  pointed  out  to  him. 

TKis  apathy  ofren  mews  ltfelf  on  occafions  that 
would  call  forth  all  the  fervour  of  afufceptible  heart* 
If  an  Indian  has  been  abfent  from  his  family  and 
friends  many  months,  either  on  a  war  or  hunting 
party,  when  his  wife  or  children  meet  him  at  fome 
diftance  from  his  habitation,  inftead  of  the  affection- 
ate fenfations  that  would  naturally  ariCe  in  the  breaft 
of  more  refined  beings,  and  be  productive  of  mutual 
congratulations,  he  continues  his  courfe  without  pay- 
ing the  lead  attention  to  thofe  who  furround  him, 
till  he  arrives  at  his  home. 


He  there  fits  down,  and  with  the  fame  unconcern 
as  if  he  had  not  been  abfent  a  day,  fmokes  his  pipe  j 
thofe  of  his  acquaintance  who  have  followed  him, 
do  the  fame ;  and  perhaps  it  is  feveral  hours  before 
he  relates  to  them  the  incidents  which,have  befallen 
him  during  his  abfence,  though  perhaps  he  has  left 
a  father,  brother,  or  fon  on  the  field,  whofe  lofs 
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he  ought  to  have  lamented,  or  has  been  iinfuc- 
ceisful  in  the  undertaking  that  called  him  from  his 
iiome.  -   '    , 

Has  an  Indian  been  engaged  for  feveral  days  in 
the.chace,  or  on  any  other  laborious  expedition  and 
by  accident  continued  thus  long  without  food,  when 
lie  arrives  at  the  hut  or  tent  of  a  friend,  where  he 
kno-ws  his  wants  may  be  immediately  fupplied  he 
takes  care  not  to  mow  the  lead  fymptoms  of  impa- 
tience, or  to  betray  the  extreme  hungdi  by  which 
he  is  tortured  ;  but  on  being  invited  in^fits  conten- 
tedly down,  and  fmokes  his  pipe  with  as  much  com* 
pofure  as  if  every  appetite  was  allayed,  and  he  was 
perfectly  at  eafe  ;  he  does  the  fame  if  among,  ftrari- 
gers.  Thiscuftornis  ftri&Jy  adhered  to  by  each 
tribe,,  as  they  efteem  it  a  proof  of  fortitude,  and 
think  the  reverfe  would  entitle  them  to  the  appella- 
tion of  old  women. 

If  you  tell  an  Indian  that' his  children  have  greatly 
fignahzed  themfelves,againft  an  enemy,  have  taken 
many  fcalps,  and  brought  home  many  prifoners,  he 
does  not  appear  to  feel  any  extraordinary  pleafure  on 
the  oceafion  ;  his  anfwer  generalfv  is,  "  it  is  well  " 
and  he  makes  very  little  further  'enquiry  about  it. 
On  the  contrary,  if  you  inform  him  that  his  children 
are  flam  or  taken  prifoners,  he  makes  no  complaints : 
he  only  replies,  «  It  does  not  fignify,"  and  probably 
for  fome  time  at  leaft,  afks  not  how  it  happened. 

This  feeming  indifference,  however,  does  not  pro- 
ceed trom  an  intire  fuppreffion  of  natural  affedions ; 
ior  notwithstanding  they  are  efleemed  favages,  I  ne- 
ver law  among  any  other  people  greater  proofs  of 
parental  or  filial  tendernefs ;  and  although  they  meet  i 
their  wives  after  a  long  abfence  with  the  ftoical  in- 
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difference  juft  mentioned,  they  are  not,  in  general, 
void  of  conjugal  affection. 

Another  peculiarity  is  obfervable  in  their  manner 
of  paying  their  vififs.  If  an  Indian  goes  to  vifit  a 
particular  perfon  in  a  family,  he  mentions  to  whom 
his  vifit  is  intended,  and  trie  reft  of  the  family  imme- 
diately retiring  to  the  other  end  of  the  hut  or  tent, 
are  careful  not  to  come  near  enough  to  interrupt 
them  during  the  whole  of  their  converfation.  The 
fame  method  is  purfued  if  a  man  goes  to  pay  his  re- 
fpecls  to  one  of  the  other  fex  :  but  then  he  mud  be 
careful  not  to  let  love  be  the  fubjeft  of  his  difcourfe, 
whilft  the  day  light' remains. 

The  Indians  difcover  an  amazing  fagacity,  and  ac- 
quire with  the  greateft  readinefs  any  thing  that-  de- 
pends upon  the  attention  of  the  mind. '  By  expe- 
rience and  an  acute  obTervation,  they  attain  many 
perfections  to  which  Europeans  are  fhangers. '  For 
inftance;  they  will  crofsa  forelt  or  a  plain  which  is  two 
hundred  miles  in  breadth,  and  reach  with  great  ex- 
actnefs  the  point  at  which  they  intended  to  arrive, 
keeping  during  the  whole'of  that  fpace  in  a  direct 
line,  without  any  material  deviations;  and  this  they 
will  do  with  the  fame«.eafe,  whether  the  weather  be 
fair  or  cloudy. 

With  equal  acutenefs  they  will  point  to  that  part 
of  the  heavens  the  fun  is  in,  though  it  be  intercept- 
ed by  clouds  or  fogs.,  Befides  this,  they  are- able  to 
purfue  with  incredible  facility  the  traces  of  man  or 
beaft,  either  on  leaves  or  grafs ;  and  on  this  account 
it  is  is  with  great  difficulty  a  flying  enemy  ,efcapes 
difcovery.  ', 

They  are  indebted  for  thefe  talents  not  only  to  na- 
ture, but  to  an  extraordinary  command  of  the  imel- 
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lectual  faculties,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  an 
unremitted  attention  and  by  long  experience. 

They  are  in  general  very  happy  in  a  retentive 
memory;  they  can  recapitulate  every  particular  that 
has  been  treated  of  in  council,  and  remember  the 
exact  time  when  thefe  were  held.  Their  belts  of 
wampum  preferve  the  fubftance  of  the  treaties  they 
have  concluded  with  the  neighbouring  tribes  for 
ages  back,  to  which  they  will  appeal,  and  refer  with 
as  much  perfpicuity  and  readinefs  as  Europeans  can 
to  their  written  records. 

Every  nation  pays  great  refpect  to  old  age,  The 
advice  of  a  father  will  feidom  meet  with  any  extra- 
ordinary attention  from  the  young  Indians,  proba- 
bly they  receive  it  with  only  a  bare  affent ;  but  they 
will  tremble  before  a  grandfather,  and  fubmit  to 
his  injunctions  with  the  utmoil  alacrity.  The  words 
of  the  ancient  part  of  the  community  are  efleemed 
by  the  young  as  oracles.  If  they  take  during  their 
hunting  parties  any  game  that  is  reckoned  by  them 
uncommonly  delicious,  it  is  immediately  preferred 
to  the  eidefl  of  their  relations. 

They  never  fuffer  themfeives  to  be  overburdened 
■with  care,  but.  live  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  tranquility 
and  contentment.  Being  naturally  indolent,  if  pro- 
visions ju  ft  fufHcient  for  their  fubfiftence  '  can  be 
procured  with  little  trouble,  and  near  at  hand,  they 
will-  not  go  far,  or  take  any  extraordinary  pains  for 
it,  though  by  fo  doing  they  might  acquire  greater 
plenty,  and  of  a  more  eftirnable  kind. 

Having  much  leifure  time,  they  indulge  this  in- 
dolence to  which  they  are  fo  prone,  by  eating, 
drinking,  or  fleeping,  and  rambling  about  in  their 
towns  or  camps.     But  when  neceffity  obliges  them 
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to  take  the  field,  either  to  oppofe  an  enemy,  or 
to  procure  themfelves  food,  they  are  alert ^  and 
indefatigable..  Many  initances  of  their  adivity, 
on  thefe .  occafions,  will  be  given  when  I  treat  of 
their  wars.  , 

The  infatuating  fpirit  of  gaming  is  not  confined 
to  Europe ;  the  Indians  alfo  feel  the  bewitching  im- 
pulfe,  and  often  lofe  their  arms,  their  apparel,  and 
every  thing. they  are  pofiefTed  of.  In  this  cafe, 
however,  they  do  not  follow  the  example  of  more, 
refined  gamefters,  for  they  neither  murmur  nor  re- 
pine ;  not  a  fretful- word  efcapes  them,  but  they 
bear  the  frowns  of  fortune  with  a  philofophic  com- 
pofure.  , 

The  greateft  blemifh  in  their  character  is  that 
favage  difpofition  which  impels  them  to  treat  their 
enemies  with  a  feverity  every  other  nation  mudders 
at.  But  if  they  are  thus  barbarous  to  tfiofe  with 
whom  they  are  at  war,  they  are  friendly,  hofpi- 
table,-  and  humane  in  peace.  It  may  with  truth 
be  faid  of  them,  that" they  are  the  worft  enemies, 
and  the  belt  friends,  of  any  people  in  tie  whole 
world.  » 

The  Indians  in  general  are  ftrangers  to  thepaffion 
of  jealoufy  ;  and  brand  a  man  with  folly  that  is 
diftruftful  of  his  wife.  Among  fome  bands,  the  very 
idea  is  not  known  ;  as  the  moft  abandoned  of  their 
,  young  men  very  rarely  attempt  the- virtue  of  married 
.women,  nor  do  thefe  often  put  ihemfelves  in  the 
way  of  folicitation.  Yet  the  Indian  women  in  ge- 
neral are  of  an  amorous  temperature,  and  before 
they  are  married,  are  not  the  lefs  efteemed  for  the 
indulgence  of  their  paffions. 
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The  Indians  in  their  common  ftate  are  ftrangers 
to  all  diftindion  of  property,  except  in  the  articles 
of  domeftic  ufe,  which  every  one  confiders  as  his 
own,  and  increafes  as  circumftances  admit.  They 
are  extremely  liberal  to  each  other,  and  fupply  the 
deficiency  of  their  friends  with  any  fupcrfluity  of 
their  own. 

In  dangers  they  readily  give  affiftance'to  thofe  of 
their  band  who  Hand  in  need  of  it,-  without  any 
expedation  of  return,  except  of  thofe  juft  rewards 
that  are  always  conferred  by  the  Indians  on  merit: 
Governed  by  the  plain  and  equitable  laws  of  nature, 
every  one  is  rewarded  folely  according  to  his  de- 
ferts;  and  their  equality  of  condition,  manners  and 
privileges,  with  that  conftantand  fociable  familiarity 
which  prevails  throughout  every  Indian  nation,  ani- 
« .-mates  them  with  a  pure  and  truly  patriotic  fpirit, 
that  tends  to  the  general  good  of  the  fociety  to  which 
they  belong*    ' 

If  any  of  their  neighbours  are  bereaved  by  death 
or  by  an  enemy,  of  their  children,  thole  who  are 
poflerTed J?f  ,the  greateft  number  of  Haves,  fupply 
the  deficiency  ;  and  thefe  are  adopted  by  them,  and 
treated  in  every  refpeft  as  if  they  really  were  the 
children  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  pre- 
fented.  J  r 

The  Indians,  except  thofe  who  Yiwe  adjoining 
to  the  European  colonies,  can  form  to  themfejves 
no  idea  of  the  value  of  money;  they  confider  it, 
when  they  are  made  acquainted  with  the  ufes  to 
■which  it  is  applied  by  other  nations,  as  the  fource 
or,  mumerable  evils.  To  it  they  attribute  all  the 
mucniefs  that  are  prevalent  among  Europeans,  fuch 
as -treachery,  plundering,  devastations,  and  murder. 
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They  efteem  it  irrational  that  one  man  mould  be 
poffefTed  of  a  greater  quantity  than  another,  and  are 
amazed  that  any  honour  mould  be  annexed  to  the 
porTeffion  of  it.  But  jhat  the  want  of  this  ufelefs 
metal  mould  be  the  caufe  of  depriving  perfons  of 
their  liberty,  and  that  on  account  of  this  partial  dis- 
tribution of  it,  great  numbers  mould  be  immured 
within  the  dreary  walls  of  a  prilbn,  cat  off  from  that 
fociety  of  which  they  conftitute  a  part,  exceeds  their 
belief.  -Nor  do  they  fail,  on  hearing  this  part  of  the 
Eurppean  fyftem  of  government  related,  to  charge 
the  inftitutors  of  it  with  a  total  want  of  humanity, 
and  to  brand  them  with  the  names  of  favages  and 
brutes. 


They  fhew  almoft  at!  equal  degree  of  indifference 
for  the  productions  of  art.  When  any  of  thefe  are 
fhewn  them,  they  fay,  "  It  is  pretty  j  I  like  to  look 
at  it,"  but  are  not  inquifitive  about  the  contraction 
of  it,  neither  can  they  form  proper  conceptions  of 
its  ufe.  But  if  you  tell  them  of  a  perfon  who  is  able 
to  run  with  great  agility,  that  is  well  Ikilled  in  hunt- 
ing, can  direcl:  with  unerring  aim  a  gun,  or  bend 
with  eafe  a  bow,  that  can  dextroufly  work  a  canoe, 
underftands  the  art  of  war,  is  acquainted  with  the 
fituation.  of  a  country,  and  can  make  his  way  with- 
out a  guide  through  an  immenfe  foreft,  fubfifiing 
during  this  on  a  fmali  quaiiitity  of  provifions,  they 
are  in  raptures ;  they  liften  with  great  attention  to 
the  pleafing  tale,  and  bellow  the  higheft  commen- 
dations on  the  hero  of  it,  , 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Their  Method  of  Reckoning  Time3/  &c. 


G 


CONSIDERING  tlieir  ignorance  of  af- 
tronomy,  time  is  Very  rationally  divided  by  the 
Indians,  Thofe  in  the  interior  parts  (and  of  thofe  I 
would  generally  be  underftood  to  fpeak)  count  their 
years  by  winters  3  of,  as  they  exprefs  themfelves,, 
by  mows. 

Some  nations  among  them  reckon  their  years  by 
moons,  and  make  them  confiil  of  twelve  fynodicaf 
or  lunar  months,  obferving,  when  thirty  moons  have 
waned,  to  add  a  fupernumerary  ons,  which  they 
term  the  loft  moon;  and  then  begin  to  count  as 
before.  They  pay  a  great  regard  to  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  every  moon,  and  on  the  occafion  always 
repeat  fame  joyful  founds,  ftretching  at  the  fame 
time  their  hands  towards  it. 

Every  month  has  with  them  a  name  expreflive  of 
its  feafon  ;  for  inftance,  they  call  the  month  of 
March  (in  which  their  year  generally  begins  at  the 
firft  New-Moon  after  the  vernal  equinox)  the  Worm 
Month  or  Moon  ;  becaufe  at  this  time  the  worms 
quit  their  retreats  in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  wood, 
&c.  where  they  have  meltered  themfelves  during  the 
winter. 

1.  ,  - 

The  month  of  April  is  termed  by  them  the  month 
of  Plants.     May,  the  month  of  Flowers.      June. 
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the   Hot   Moon.     July,  the   Buck  Moon.      Their 
reafon  for  thus  denominating  thefe  is  obvious. 

Auguft,  the  Sturgeon  Moon  ;  becaufe  in  this 
month  they  catch  great  numbers  of  that  rilh. 

►September,  the  Corn-  Moon  ;  becaufe  in  that 
month  they  gather  in  their  Indian  corn. 

October,  the  Travelling  Moon  ;  as  they  leave  at 
this  time  their  villages, '  and  travel  towards  the 
places  where  they  intend  to  hunt  during  the  winter. 

November,  the  Beaver  Moon  ;  for  in  this  month 
the  beavers  begin  to  take  fhelter  in  their  houfes, 
having  laid  up  a  fufficient  (lore  of  provifions  for  the 
winter  feafon. 

December,  the  Hunting  Moon ;  becaufe  they  em- 
ploy this  month  in  purfuit  of  their  game. 

January,  the  Cold  Moon';  as  it  generally  freezes 
harder,  and  the  cold  is  more  intenfe  in  this  than  in 
any  other  month. 

February,  they  call  the  Snow  Moon  ;  becaufe 
more  (how  commonly  falls  during  this  month,  than 
,any  other  in  the  winter. 

When  the  moon  does  not  fhine,  they  fay  the  moon 
is  dead  ;  and  fome  call  the  three  laft  days  of  it  the 
naked  days.  The  moon's  firft  appearance  they  term 
its  corning  to  life  again. 

:    They  make  no  divifion  of  weeks  ;  but  days  they 

count  by  fleeps  ;  half  days  by  pointing  to  the  fun  at 

noon  ;  and  quarters  by  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the 
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fun  :  to  exprefs  which  in  their  traditions  they  make 
ufe  of  very  fignificant  hieroglyphics. 

-The  Indians  are  totally  unfkilled  in  geography  as 
well  as  all  the  other  fciences,  and  yet,  as  I  have  be- 
fore hinted, 'they  draw  on  their  birch  bark  very  exacl 
charts  or  maps  of  the  countiies  with  which  they  are 
acquainted.  The  latitude  and  longitude  is  only 
wanting  to  make  therh  tolerably  complete. 

Their  fole  knowledge  in  aftrpnomy  copfifts  in 
being  able  to  point  out  the  po!e-(lar,  by  which 
they  regulate  their  courfewhen  they  travel  in  the 
night. 


'hey  reckon  the  didance 


ices,  not  by 


j  miles 
or  leagues,  but  by  a  day's  journey,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  befl  calculations  I  coiiTd  make,  appears  to 
be  about  twenty  Englifh  miles.  Tnejfe  they  alfo  di- 
vide into  halves  and  quarters,  and  will  demonitrate 
them  in  their  maps  with  great  exactnefs,  by  the  hie- 
roglyphics 'juft  mentioned,  when  they  regulate  in 
council  their  war  parties,  or  their  moll  diilant  hunt- 
ing.  excurfions. 

They  have  no  idea  of  arithmetic  ;  and  though  they 
are  able  to  count  to  any  number,  figures  as  well  as 
letters  appear   myfterious  to  them,  and  above  their* 
comprehenfion. 

During  my  abode  with  the  Naudoweffies,  fome 
of  the  chiefs  observing  one  day  a  draft  of  an  eclipfe 
of  the  moon,  in  a  book  of  'aftronomy  which  I  held  in 
my  hand,  they  deli  red  I  would  permit  them  to  look 
at  it.  Happening  to  give  them  the  book  fhut,  they 
began  to  count  the  leaves  till  they  came  to  the  place 
in  which  the  plate  was.  After  they  had  viewed  it, 
and  -afked  many  quefikms  relative  to  it,  I  told  them 
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they  need  not  to  have  taken  fo  much  pains  to  find 
the  leaf  on  which  it  was  drawn,  for  J  could  not  only 
tell  in  an  inftant  the  place,  without  counting  the 
leaves,  but  alfo  how  many  preceded  it. 

They  feemed  greatly  amazed  at  my  aflertion,  and 
begged  that  I  would  demonftrate  to  them  the  pof- 
fibility  of  doing  it.  To  this  purpofe  1  defired  the 
chief  that  held  the  book,  to  open  it  at  any  particular 
place,  and  jufl  mewing  me  the  page,  carefully  to 
conceal  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  fo  that  I  might  not 
be  able  to  count  them. 

This  he  did  with  the  greatefr.  caution ;.  notwith-* 
{landing  which,  by  looking  at  the  folio,  I  told  him, 
to  his  great  furprife,  the  number  of  leaves.  He 
counted  them  regularly  over,  and  difcovered  that  I 
was  exact.  And  when,  after  repeated  trials,  the 
Indians  found  I  could  do  it  with  great  readinefs,  and 
without  ever  erring  in  my  calculation,  they  all  feem~ 
ed  as  much  aftonimed  as  if  I  had  raifed,  the  dead. 
The  only  way  they  could  account  for  my  knowledge, 
was  by  concluding  that  the  book  was  a  fpirit,  and 
whifpered  me  anlwers  to  whatever  I  demanded  of  it. 

This  circumftance,  trifling  as  it  might  appear  to 
thofe  who  are  lefs  illiterate,  contributed  to  increafe 
my  confequence,  and  to  augment  the  favourable 
opinion  they  already  entertained  of  me. 
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CHAPTER  V, 


I  >  Of  their  Government,  &c. 

JCjVERY  feparate  body  of  Indians  is  divided 
into  bands  or  tribes ;  which  band  or  tribe  forms  a 
little  community  with  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs. 
As  the  nation  has  fome  particular  fymbol  by  which 
It  is  diftinguifhed  from  others,  fo  each  tribe  has  a 
badge  from  which  it  is- denominated  ;  as  that  of  the 
Eagle,  the  Panther,  the  Tiger,  the  Buffalo,  &c. 
&c.  One  band  of  the  NaudoWeilies  is  represented 
by  a  Snake,-  another  a  Tortoife,  a  third  a  Squirrel, 
a  fourth  a  Wolf,  and  a  fifth  a  Buffalo.  Throughout 
every  nation  they  particulate  themfelves  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  the  meaneft  perfon  among  them  will 
remember  his  lineal  defcent,  and  diftinguifh  himfelf 
by  his  refpective  family. 

Bid  not  many  circumHances  tend  to  confute  the 
fuppofnion,  I  mould  be  almoit  induced  fo  conclude 
from  this  diftrndion  of  tribes,  and  the  particular 
attachment  of  the  Indians  to  them,  that  they  derive 
their  origin  as  feme  have  afferted  from  the  Ifrael- 
Ites.     : 


Befides  this,  every  nation  diftmguifh  themfelves 
by  the  manner  of  conftrucling  their  tents  or  huts. 
And  fo  well  verfed  are  al!  the  Indians  in  this  difHnc- 
tion,  that  though  there  appears  to  be  no  difference 
on  the  niceff  obfervation  made  by  an  European, 
yet  they  will  immediately  difcover,  from  the  pciition 
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of  a  pole  left  in  the  ground,  what  nation  has   en- 
camped on  the  fpot  many  months  before. 

Every  band  has  a  chief,  who  is  termed  the  Great 
Chief  or  the  Chief  Warrior ;  and  who  is  chofen  in 
confideration  of  his  experience  in  war,  and  of  his 
approved  valour,  to  direct  their  military  operations, 
and  to  regulate  all  concerns  belonging  to  that  de- 
partment. But  this  chief  is  not  conlidered  as  the 
head  of  the  date  ;  befides  the  great  warrior  who  is 
elected  for'his  warlike  qualifications,  there, is  ano- 
ther who  enjoys  a  pre-eminence  as  his  hereditary 
right,  and  has  the  more  immediate  management  of 
their  civil  affairs.  This  chief  might  with  great  pro- 
priety be  denominated  the  Sachem;  whofe  affent 
is  neceffary  in  all  conveyances  and  treaties,  to  which 
he  affixes  the  mark  of  the  tribe  or  nation. 


Though  thefe  two  are  confidered  as  the  heads  of 
the  band,  and  the  latter  is  ufually  denominated  their 
king,  yet  the  Indians  are  fenflble  of  neither  civil  of 
military  fubordination.  As  every  one  of  them  enter- 
tains a  high  opinion  of  his  confequence,  and  is  ex- 
tremely tenacious  of  his  liberty,  all  injunctions  that 
carry  with  them  the  appearance  of  a  pofitive  com- 
mand, are  inftanrly  rejected  with  fcorn. 

On. this  account,  it  is  feldom  that  their  leaders 
are  fo  indifcreet  as  to  give  out  any  of  their  orders  in 
a  peremptory  ftile  ;  a  bare  hint  from  a  dhief  that  he 
thinks  fuch  a  thing  neceiTdry  to  be  done,  inibntly 
aroufes  an  emulation  among  the  inferior  ranks,  and 
it  is  immediately  executed  with  great  alacrity.  By 
this  method  the  difguftful  part  of  the  command  is 
evaded,  and  an  authority  that  falls  little  ihort  of  ab- 
solute fway  inftituted  in  its  room. 

Among  the-Indians  no  vifible  form  of  government 
is  eftablifhed  ;  they  allow  of  no  fuch  diiUnction  ?.s 
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?,  agiftrate  and  fubjec~t,  every  one  appearing  to  enjoy 
an  independence  that  cannot  be  controlled.  The 
objecT:  of  government  among  them  is  rather  foreign 
than  domeftic,  for  their  attention  feem's  more  to  be 
employed  in  preferving  fuch  an  union  among  the 
members  of  their  tribe  as  will  enable  them  to  watch 
the  motions  of  their  enemies,  and  to  act  againft:  them 
with  concert  and  vigour,  than  to  maintain  interior 
order  by  any  public  regulations.  If  a  fchems  that 
appears  to  be  of  fervice  to  the  community  ispropof- 
ed  by  the  chief,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  choofe 
whether  be  will  affiit  in  carrying  it  on  ;  for  they  have 
no  compulfory  laws  that  lay  them  under  any  reflric- 
tions.  If  violence  is  committed,  or  bbod  is  fhed, 
the  right  of  revenging  thefe  mifderneanors  is  left  to 
the  family  of  the  injured  :  The  chiefs  aflume  neither 
the  power  of  inflicting  or  moderating  the  pu'nifh- 
nient. 


.Some  nations,  where  the  dignity  is  hereditary, 
limit  the  fuccefHon  to  the  female  line.  On  the  death 
of  a  chief,  his  filler's  fon  fometimes  fucceeds  him  in 
preference  to  his  own  fori  ;  and  if  he  happens  to 
have  no  lifter,  the  neareff.  female  relation  afiumes  the 
dignity.  This  accounts  for  a  woman  being  at  the 
head  of  the  Winnebago  nation,  which,  before  1  was 
acquainted  with  their  laws,  appeared  flrange  to  me. 

Each  family  has  a  right  to  appoint  one  of  its  chiefs 
to  be  an  afilftant  to  the  principal  chief,  who  watches 
over  the  intereft  of  his  family,  and  without  whole 
cohfent  nothing  of  a  public  nature  can  be  carried  in- 
to execution.  Thefe  are  generally  chofen  for  their 
ability  in  fpeaking ;  and  fuch  only  are  permitted  to 
make  orations  in  their  councils  and  general  aftem- 
bli-es. 
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In  tliis  body,  with  the  hereditary  chief  at  its  head, 
the  fupreme  authority  appears  to  be  lodged  ;  as  by 
its  determination  every  trail-faction  relative  to  their 
hunting,  to  their  making  war  or  peace,  and  to  all 
their  public  concerns,  is  regulated.  Next  to  thefe, 
the  body  of  warriors,  which  comprehends  all  that 
are  able  to  bear  arms,  hold  their  rank.  This  divi- 
sion his  fornelimes  at  its  head  the  chief  of  the  nation, 
ir  he  has  fignalized  himfelf  by  any  renowned  action, 
>f  not,  ibme,  chief,  that  has  rendered  himfelf  famous. 

In  their  councils,  which  are  held  by  the  foregoing 
members,  every .  aifair  of  conference  is  debate*},; 
and  no  enterprife  of  the  leaft  moment  undertaken, 
unlefs  it  there  meets  with  the  general  approbation 
of  the  chiefs.  They  commonly  affemble  in  a  hut 
or  tent  appropriated  to  this  purpofe,  and  being  fear- 
ed in  a  circle  on  the  ground,  the  eldeft  chief  rifes 
and  makes  a  fpeech  ;  when  he  has  concluded,  ano- 
ther gets  up  ;  and  thus  they  all  fpeak,  if  necelfary, 
by  turns. 

On  this  occafion  their  language  is  nervous,  and 
their  manner  of  exprefiion'emphatical.  Their  (tile 
is  adorned  with  images,  comparifons,  and  ftrcng 
metaphors,  and  is  equal  in  allegories  to  that  of  any 
of  the  eallern  nations.  In  all  their  {Qt  fpeeches-  they 
exprefs  themlelves  with  much  vehemence,  but  in 
common  difcou'rfe  according  to  our  ufual  method  of 
fpeech. 


The  young  men  are  fuffered  to  be  prefent  at  the 
councils,  though  they  are  not  allowed  to  make  a 
fpeech  till  they  are  regularly  admitted  ;  they  how- 
ever lifiien  with  great  attention,  and  to  mow  that 
they  both  underftand,  and  approve  of  the  refolutions 
taken  by  the  aiFembled  chiefs,  they  frequentlv  ex- 
claim, "  That  is  right,"  "  That  is  good." 
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The  cuftomary  mode  among  all  the  ranks  of  ex- 
preffing  their  afient,  and  which  they  repeat  at  the 
end  of  almoft:  every  period,  is  by  uttering  a  kind  of 
forcible  afpiration,  which  founds  like  an"  union  of 
the  letters  OAH. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


Of  their  Feajis. 


JVlANY  of  the  Indian  nations  neither  make 
ufe  of  bread,  fait,  or  fpices  ;  and  fome  of  them  have 
never  feen  or  tailed  of  either.  The  Naudoweffies  in 
particular  have  no  bread,  nor  any  fubftitute  for  it. 
They  eat  the  wild  rice  which  grows  in  great  quan- 
tities in  different  parts  of  their  territories  :  but  they 
boil  it  and  eat  it  alone.  They  alfo  eat  the  flem  of  the 
beads  they  kill,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  fari- 
naceous fubftance  to  abforb  the  groffer  particles  of 
it.  And  even  when  they  confume  the  fugar  which 
they  have  extracted  from  the  maple  tree,  they  ufe  it 
not  to  render  fome  other  food  palatable,  but  gene- 
rally eat  it  by  itfelf. 

Neither  have  they  any  idea  of  the  ufe  of  milk,  al- 
though they  might  collect  great  quantities  from  the 
buffalo  or  the  elk;  they  only  confider  it  as  proper 
for  the  nutriment  of  the  young  of  thefe  beads  during 
their  tender  flate.  I  could  not  perceive  that  any  in- 
con  veniency  attended  the  total  difufe  of  articles 
efteemed  fo  neceffary  and  nutritious  by  other  na- 
tions, on  the  contrary,  they  are  in  general  healthy 
and  vigorous. 

One,   difh    however,  which  anfwers    nearly    the 
fame    purpofe  as  bread,  is  in  ufe  among  the  Ot- 
B  b 
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tagaumies,  the  Saukies,  and  the  more  eaftern  na- 
tions, where  Indian  corn  grows,  which  is  not  only- 
much  efteemed  by  them,  but  it  is  reckoned  ex- 
tremely palatable  by  all  the  Europeans  who  enter 
their  dominions.  This  is  corripofed  of  their  -unripe 
corn,  as  before  defcribed,  and  beans  in  the  fame  ftate, 
boiled  together  with  bear's  flefli,  ■  the  fat  of -which 
moiftens  the  pulfe,  and  renders  it  beyond  compan- 
ion delicious.     They  tall  this  food  Succatofh. 

The  Indians  are  far  from  being  cannibals,  as  they 
are  faid  to  be.  All  their  victuals  are  either  roafted 
or  boiled  ;  and  this  in  the  extreme.  Their  drink  is 
generally  the  broth  in  which  it  has  been  boiled. 

Their  food  confifts  of  the  flefti  of  the  bear,  the 
buffalo,  the  elk,  the  deer,  the  beaver,  and  the  racoon, 
which  they  prepare  in  the  manner  juft  mentioned. 
They  ufually  eat'  the  Hdh  of  the  deer,  which  is  na- 
turally dry,  with  that  of  the  bear,  which  is  fat  and 
juicy;  and  though  the  latter-  is  extremely  rich  and 
lufcious,  it  is  never  known  to  cloy. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year,  the  Naudoweffies  eat 
the  infide  bark  of  a  fhrub,  that  they  gather  in  fotne- 
part  of  the  country;  but  I  could  neither  learn  the 
name  of  it,  or  difcover  from  whence  they  got  it. 
It  was  of  a  brittle  nature  and  eafily  mafticated. 
The  tafte  of  it  was  very  agreeable,  and  they  faid  it 
"was  extremely  nourifhing*  In  flavour  it  was  not 
unlike  the  turnip,  and  when  received  into  the  mouth, 
refembled  that  root  both  in  its  pulpy  and  frangi- 
ble nature. 

The  lower  ranks  of  the  Indians  are  exceedingly 
iiafty  in  dreffing  their  victuals,- but  fome  of  the  chiefs 
are  very  neat  and  cleanly  in  their  apparel,  tenrs  and 

food.  '■     • 
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They  commonly  eat  in  large  parties,  fo  that  their 
meals  may  properly  be  termed  feails  ;  and  this  they 
do  without  being  reftri&ed  to  any  fixed  or  regular 
hours,  but  juft  as  their  appetites  require,  and  con-, 
venience  fuits. 

They  ufually  dance  either  before  or  after  every 
meal  j  and  by  this  cheerfulnefs  probably  render  the 
Great  Spirit,  to  whom  they  coniider  themfelves  as 
indebted  for  every  good,  a  more  acceptable  facriflce 
than  a  formal  and  urianimated  thankfgiving.  The 
men  and  women  feaft  apart :  and  each  fex  invite  by 
turns  their  companions,  to  partake  with  them  of  the 
food  they  happen  to  have  ; .  but  in  their  domeftic 
way  of  living  the  men  and  women  eat  together. 

No  people  are  more  hofpitable,  kind,  and  free 
than  the  Indians.  They  will  readily  mare  with  any 
of  their  own  tribe  the  laft  part  of  their  provifions> 
and  even  with  thofe  of  a  different  nation,  if  they 
chance  to  come  in  when  they  are  eating.  Though 
they  do  not  keep  one  common  flock;  yet  that  com- 
munity of  goods  w^ich  is  fo  prevalent  among  them, 
and  their  generous  difpofition,  render  it  nearly,  of 
the  fame  effect. 

When  the  chiefs  are  convened  on  any  public  bu° 
finefs,  they  always  conclude  with  a  feaft,  at  which 
their  feftivity  and  cheerfulnefs  know  no  limit* 
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CHAPTER   |VIL- 


Of  their  Dances. 


JL/ANCING  is  a  favourite  exercife  among 
the  Indians ;  they  never  meet  on  any  public  occa- 
iion,  but  this  makes  a  part  of  the  entertainment. 
And  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  war  or  hunting, 
the  youth  of  both  fexes  amufe  themfelves  in  this 
manner  every  evening, 

They  always  dance,  as  I  have  juft  obferved,  at 
their  feafts.  In  thefe,  as  well  as  all  their  other  dances, 
every  man  rifes  in  his  turn,  and  moves  about  with 
great  freedom  and  boldnefs  ;  finging  all  the  while, 
the  exploits  of  his  anceftors.  During  this  the  com- 
pany, who  are  feated  on  the  ground  in  a  circle 
around  the  dancer,  join  with  him  in  making  the  ca- 
dence, by  an  odd  tone,  which  they  utter  all  together, 
and  which  founds,  "  Heh,  heh,  heh."  Thefe  notes, 
if  they  might  be  fo  termed,  are  articulated  with  a 
harfh  accent,  and  {trained  out  with  the  utmoft  force 
of  their  lungs :  fo  that  one  would  imagine  their 
ftrength  mufl  be  foon  exhaufted  by  it ;  inftead  of 
which,  they  repeat  it  with  the  fame  violence  during 
the  whole  of  the  entertainment. 
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The  women,  particularly  thofe  of  the  weftern  na- 
tions, dance  very  gracefully.  They  carry  themfelves 
erect,  and  with  their  arms  hanging  down  clofe  to 
their  fides,  move  firft  a  few  yards  to  the  right,  and 
then  back  again  to  the  left.  This  movement  they 
perform  without  taking  any  fteps  as  an  European 
would  do,  but  with  their  feet  conjoined,  moving  by 
turns  their  toes  and  heels.  In  this  manner  they  glide 
with  great  agility  to  a  certain  diftance,  and  then 
return  ;  and  let  thofe  who  join  in  the  dance  be  ever 
fo  numerous,  they  keep  time  fo  exactly  with  each 
other  that  no  interruption  enfues.  During  this,  at 
ftated  periods,  they  mingle  their  fhrill  voices  with, 
the  hoarfer  ones  of  the  men,  who  fit  round  (for  it 
is  to  be  obferved  that  the  fexes  never  intermix  in  the 
fame  dance)  which,  with  the  mufic  of  the  drums  and 
chikicoes,  make  an  agreeable  hermony. 

The  Indians  have  fe'versfl  kinds  of  dances,  which 
they  ufe  on  different  occafions,  as  the  Pipe  or  Calu- 
met Dance,  the  War  Dance,  the  Marriage  Dance, 
and  the  Dance  of  the  Sacrifice.  The  movements  in 
every  one  of  thefe  are  diffimilar  ;  but  it  is  almoft 
impolTible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  points  in  which 
they  are  unlike. 

Different  nations  likewife  vary  in  their  manner  of 
dancing.  The  Ghipeways  throw  themfelves  into  a 
greater  variety  of  attitudes  than  any  other  people  ; 
fometimes  they  hold  their  heads  erect,  at  others  they 
bend  them  almoft  to  the  ground;  then  recline  on 
one  fide,  and  immediately  after  on  the  other.  The 
Naudoweflies  carry  themfelves  more  upright,  ftep 
firmer,  and  move  more  gracefully.  But  they  all 
accompany  their  dances  with  the  difagreeable  noife 
juft  mentioned. 
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The  Pipe  Dance  is  the  principal,  and  the  mod 
pleating  to  a  fpeclator  of  any  of  them,  being  the  lead 
frantic,  and'the  movement  of  it  more  graceful.  It 
is  but  on  particular  occafions  that  it  is  ufed  ;  as, 
when  ambafladors  from  an  enemy  arrive  to  treat  of 
peace,  or  when  flrangers  of  eminence  pafs  through 
4 heir  territories o 

The  War  Dance,  which  they  ufe  both  before  they 
fet  out  on  their  war  parties,  and  on  their  returnvfrom 
them,  (hikes  terror  into  ftrangers.  It  is  performed, 
as  the  others,  amidft  a  circle  of  the  warriors  y  a  chief 
generally  begins  it,  who  moves  from  the  right  to  the 
left,  fingingat  the  fame  time  both  his  own  exploits, 
and  thofe  of  his  anceftors.  When  he  has  concluded 
his  account  of  any  memorable  a&ion,  he  gives  a  vio- 
lent blow  with  his  war-club,  againft  a  poft  that  is 
fixed  in  the  ground,  near  the  centre  of  the  affembly, 
for  this  purpofe. 

Every  one  dances  in  his  turn,  and  recapitulates  the 
•wondrous  deeds  of  his  family,  till  they  all  at  laft  join 
in  the  dance.  Then  it  becomes  truly  alarming  to 
any  ftranger  that  happens  to  be  among  them,  as 
they  throw  themfelves  in  every  horrible  and  terrifying 
pofture  that  can  be  imagined,  rehearfing  at  the  fame 
time  the  part  they  expect  *to  act  againft  their  ene- 
mies in  the  field.  During" this  they  hold  their  iharp 
knives  in  their  hands,  with  which,  as  they  whirl 
about,  they  are  every  moment  in  danger  of  cutting 
each  other's  throats  ;  and  did  they  not  fhun  the  threa- 
tened mifchief  with  inconceivable  dexterity,  it  could 
not  be  avoided.  By  thefe  motions  they  mean  to  re- 
prefent  the  manner  in  which  they  kill,  fcalp,  and  take 
their  prifoners.  To  heighten  the  fcene,  they  fet  up 
the  fame  hideous  yells,  cries,  and  war-whoops  they 
ufe  in  time  of  action :  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  to  con- 
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fider  them  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  affembly  of 
demons. 

I  have  frequently  joined  in  this' dance  with  them, 
but  it  foon  ceafed  to  be  an  amufement  to  me,  as  I 
could  not  lay  afide  my  apprehenfions  of  receiving 
fome  dreadful  wound,  that  from  the  violence  of 
their  geftures  mud  have  proved  mortal. 

I  found  that  the  nations  to  the  weftward  of  the 
Miffiffippi,  and  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  fliil 
continue  to  make  iife  of  the  Pawwaw  or  Black 
Dance.  The  people  of  the  colonies  tell  a  thoufand 
ridiculous  ftories  of  the  Devil  being  raifed  in  this 
dance  by  the  Indians.  But  they  allow  that  this  was 
in  former  times,  and  is  now  nearly  extinct  among 
thofe  who  live  adjacent  to  the  European  fettlements. 
However,  I  discovered  that  it  was  flill  ufed  in  the 
interior  parts  ;  .and  though  I  did  not  actually  fee  the 
Devil  raifed  by  it,  I  was  witnefs  to  fome  fcenes,  that 
could  only  be  performed  by  fuch  as  dealt  with  him, 
or  were  very  expert  and  dextrous  jugglers. 

Whilft  I  was  among  the  Naudoweflies,  a  dance 
which  they  thus  termed,  was  performed.  Before 
the  dance  began,  one  of  the  Indians  was  admitted 
into  _a  fociety  which  they  denominated  Wakon- 
Kitchewah,  that'  is,  tfie  Friendly  Society  of  the 
.Spirit.  This  fociety  is  compofed  of  perfons  of  both 
fexes,  but  fuch  only  can  be  admitted  into  it  as  are  of 
unexceptionable  character,  and  who  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  the  whole  body.  To  this  admiffion 
succeeded  the  Pawwaw  Dance  (in  which  I  faw  no- 
thing that  could  give  rife  to  the  reports  I  had  heard) 
and  the  whole,  according  to  their  ufual  cuftom,  con- 
cluded with  a  grand  feaft* 
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The  initiation  being  attended  with  fome  very  An- 
gular circumflances,  which,  as  I  Have  before  ob- 
ferved,  muft  be  either  the  efFect  of  magic,  or  of 
amazing  dexterity,  I  mall  give  a  particular  account 
of  the  whole  procedure.  It  was  performed  at  the 
time  of  the  new  moon,  iri  a  place  appropriated  to 
the  purpofe,  near  the  center  of  their  camp,  that 
would  contain  about  two  hundred  people.  Being  a 
ftranger,  and  on. all  occaiions  treated  by  them  with 
great  civility,  I  was  invited  to  fee  the  ceremony, 
and  placed  clofe  to  the  rails  of  the  inclofure.  - 

About  twelve  o'clock  they  began  to  aflemble ; 
when  the  fun  fhone  bright,  which  they  confidered 
as  a  good  omen,  for  they  never  by  choice  hold  any 
of  their  public  meetings  unlefs  the  Iky  be  clear  and 
unclouded.  A  great  number  of  chiefs  firft  appeared, 
who  were  dreffed  in  their  beft  apparel ;  and  after 
them  came  the  head-warrior,  clad  in  a  long  robe  of 
ric^i  furs,  that  trailed  on  the  ground,  attended  by  a 
retinue  of  fifteen  or  twenty  perfons,  painted  and 
dreffed  in  the  gayeft  manner.  Next  followed  the 
wives  of  fuch  as  had  been  already  admitted  into  the 
fociety  ;  and  in  the  rear  a  confufed  heap  of  the  lower 
ranks,  all  contributed  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power 
to  make  the  appearance  grand  and  inowy. 

"When  the  affembly  was  feated,  and  filence  pro- 
claimed, one  of  the  principal  chiefs  arofe,  and  in  a 
ihort  but  mafterly  fpeech,  informed  his  audience  of 
the  occafion  of  their  meeting.  He  acquainted  them 
that  one  of  their  young  men  wifhed  to  be  admitted 
into  their  fociety  ;  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  pre- 
fented  him  to.  their  view,,  afking  them,  at  the  fame 
time,  whether  they  had  any  objection  to  his  becom- 
ing one  of  their  community. 

No  objection  being  made,  the  young  candidate 
was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  four  of  the  chiefs  took 
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their  Rations  clofe  to  him  ;  after  exhorting  him  by 
turns,  not  to  faint  under  the  operation  he  was  about. 
to  go  through,  but  to  behave  like  an  Indian  and  a 
man,  two  of  them  took  hold  of  his  arms,  and  caufed 
him  to  kneel  ;  another  placed  himfelf  behind  him, 
fo  as  to  receive  him  when  he  fell,  and  the  Iaft  of  the 
four  retired  to  the  diftance  of  about  twelve  feet  from 
him  exactly  in  front. 

This  difpofition  being  completed,  the  chief  that 
flood  before  the  kneeling  candidate,  began  to  fpeak 
to  him  with  an  audible  voice.  He  told  him  that  he 
himfelf  was  now  agitated  by  the  lame  fpir.it  which 
he  mould  in  a  few  moments  communicate  to  him; 
that  it  would  ftrike  him  dead,  but  that  Jre  would  in- 
ftantly  be  reftored  again  to  life  ;  to  this  he  added, 
that  the  communication,  however  terrifying,  was  a 
necefiary  introduction  to  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  community  into  which  he  was  on  the  point  of 
being  admitted. 

As7  he  fpoke  thus,  he  appeared  to  be  greatly  agi- 
tated, till  at  laft  his  emotions  became  fo  violent, 
that  his  countenance  was  diftorted,  and  his  whole 
frame  convulfed.  At  this  juncture  he  threw  fome- 
thing  that  appeared  both  in  fhape  and  colour  like  3 
fmall  bean,  at  the  young  man,  which  feemed  to  en- 
ter his  mouth,  and  he  inftantly  fell  as  motionlefs  as 
if  he  had  been  mot.  The  chief  that  wras  placed  be- 
hind him  received  him  in  his  arms,  and,  -by  the 
afliftance  of  the  other  two,  laid  him  on  the  ground 
to  all  appearance  bereft  of  life. 

Having  done  this,  they  immediately  began  to  rub 

his  limbs,  and  to  ftrike  him  on  the  back,  giving  him 

fuch  blows,  as  feemed  more   calculated    to  ftill  the 

quick,  than  raife   the   dead.     During   thefc  extra- 
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ordinary  applications,  the  fpeaker  continued  his  ha- 
rangue, deiiring  the  fpectators  not  to  be  furprifed, 
or  to  defpair  of  the  young  man's  recovery,  as  his 
prefent  inanimate  fituation  proceeded  only  from  the 
forcible  operation  of  the  fpirit,  on  faculties  that  had 
hitherto  been  unufed, to  infpirations  of  this  kind.     ' 

The  candidate  lay  feveral  minutes  without  fenfe 
or  motion  ;  but  at  length  after  receiving  many  vio- 
lent blows,  he  began  to  difcover  fome  fymptoms  of 
returning  hfe.  Thefe,  however,  were  attended  with 
ftrong  convulfions,  and  an  apparent  obftruction  in 
his  throat.  But  they  were  foon  at  an  end  5  for  hav- 
ing difcharged  from  his  mouth  the  bean,  or  what- 
ever it  was  that  the  chief  had  thrown  at  him,  but 
which  on  the  clofeft  infpection  I  had  not  perceived 
to  enter  it,  he  foon  after  appeared  to  be  tolerably 
recovered. 


This  part  of  the  ceremony  being  happily  effected, 
the  officiating  chiefs  difrobed  him  of  the  clothes  he 
had  ufuaiiy  worn,  and  put  on  him  a  fet  of  apparel 
entirely  new.  When  he  was  dreffed,  the  fpeaker 
once  more  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  prefented  him 
to  the  fociety  as  a  regular  and  thoroughly  initiated 
member,  exhorting  them,  at  the  fame  time,  to  give 
him  fuch  neceiTary  afliftance,  as  being  a  young  mem- 
ber, he  might  (land  in  need  of.  He  then  alfo  charg- 
ed the  newly  elected  brother  to  receive  with  humili- 
ty, and  to  follow  with  punctuality,  the  advice  of  his 
elder  brethren. 

All  thofe  who  had  been  admitted  within  the  rails, 
How  formed  a  circle  around  their  new  brother,  and 
the  mufic  (hiking  up,  the  great  chief  fung  a  fong, 
celebrating  as  ufual  their  martial  exploits. 
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The  only  mufic  they  make  life  of  is  a  drum,  which 
is  compofed  of  a  piece  of  a  hollow  tree  cunoufly 
wrought,  and  over  one  end  of  which  is  (trained  a 
fein  ;  this  they  beat  with  a  fingle  (tick,  and  it  gives 
a  found  that  is  far  from  being  harmonious,  but  it 
iuft  ferves  to  beat  time  with.  To  this  they  fome- 
times  add  the  chichicoe,  and  in  their  war  dances  they 
Jikewife  ufe  a  kind  of  rife,  formed  of  a  reed,  which 
makes  a  fhrill  harfh  noife. 

The  whole  aflembly  were  by  this  time  united,  and 
the  dance  began  ;  feveral  fingers  affifted  the  mufic 
with  their  voice,  and  the  women  joining  in  the  cho- 
rus at  certain  intervals,  they  produced  together  a 
not  unpleafing,  but  favage  harmony.  This  was  one 
of  the  mod  agreeable  entertainments  I  faw  whillt  i 
was  among  them. 

Icouid  not  help  laughing  at  a  fingular  childifft 
cuftom  I  obferved  they  introduced  into  this  dance, 
and  which  was  the  only  one  txhat  had  the  lealt  ap- 
pearance of  conjuration.  Moil  of  the  members  car- 
ried in  their  hands  an  otter  or  marten's  ikin,  which 
being  taken  whole  from  the  body,  and  filled  with 
wind,  on  being  compreffed,  made  a  fqueaking  noife 
through  a  fmall  piece  of  wood  organically  formed 
and  fixed  in  its  mouth.  When  this  inflrument  was 
prefented  to  the  face  of  any  of  the  company,  and  the 
found  emitted,  the  perfon  receiving  it  mftantly  felt 
down  to  appearance  dead.  Sometimes  two  or  three, 
both  men  and  women,  wereon  the  ground  together  ; 
but  immediately  recovering,  they  rofe  up  and  joined 
again  in  the  dance.  This  feemed  to  afford  even  the 
chiefs  themfelves  infinite  diverfion.  I  afterwards 
learned  that  thefe  were  their  Dii  Penates/or  Home- 
hold  Gods. 
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After  fome  hours  fpent  in  this  manner,  the  feaflf 
began  ;  the  difhes  being  brought  near  me,  I  "per- 
ceived they  tojififted  of^og's  flefli ;.  and  I  was  in- 
formed that  at  all  their  public  grand  feafis  they  ne- 
ver made  ufe  of  any  other  kind  of  food.  For  this 
purpofe,  at  the  feaft  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  the  new 
candidate  provides  fat  dogs,  if  they  can-be  procured 
at  any  price. 

In  this  -cuftom  of  eating  dog's  fiefh  on  particular 
occafions,  they  refemble  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of 
the  countries  that  lie  on  the  north-eafl  borders  of 
Afia.  The  author  of  the  account  of  Kamfchatka, 
pubhfhed  by^order  of  the  Emprefs  of  RuiTia,  (before 
referred  to)  informs  us,  that  the  people  inhabiting 
Koreka,  a  country  north  of  Kamfchatka,  who  wan^ 
der^  about  in  hordes  like  the  Arabs,  when  they  pay 
their  worfhip  to  the  evil  beings,  kill  a  rein-deer  or 
a  dog,  the  flefli.  of  which  they  eat,  and  leave  the 
head  and  tongue  flicking  on  a  pole  with  the  front 
towards  the  eaft.  Alfojhat  when  they  are  afraid 
of  any  infectious  diftemper,  they  kill  a  dog,  and 
winding  the  guts  about  two  poles,  pafs  between 
them.  Thefe  cuftoms,  in  which  they  are  nearly  imi- 
tated by  the  Indians,  feem  to  add  flrength  to  my 
fuppofuion,  that  America  was  nrft  peopled  from 
this  quarter*  . 

*■  I  know  not  under  what  clafš  of  dances  to  rank 
that  performed  by  the  Indians  who  came  to  my  tent 
when  I  landed  near  Lake  Pepin,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Miffiffippi,  as  related  in  my  Journal.  When  I  look- 
ed our,  as  I  there  mentioned,  I  faw  about  twenty 
naked  young  Indians,  the  moft  perfect  in  their  fhape, 
and -by- far  the  handfomeft  of  any  I  had  ever  feenl 
coming  towards  me,  and  dancing  as  they  approached' 
to  the  mulic  of  their  drums.  At  every  ten  or  twelve 
yards  they  halted,  and,  fet  up  their  yells  and  cries, 
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When  they  reached  my  tent,  I  afked  them  to  come 
in  ;  which,  without  deigning  to  make  me  any  anfwer, 
they  did.  As  1  obfefved  that  they  were  painted  red 
and  black,  as  they  ufually  are  when  they  go  againft 
an  enemy,  and  perceived  that  fome  parts  of  the  war- 
danee  were  intermixed  with  their  other  movements, 
I  doubted  not  but  they  were  fei  on  by  the  inimical 
chief  who  had  refufed  my  falutation  :  I  therefore  de- 
termined to  fell  my  life  as  dear  as  poflible.  To  this? 
purpofe,  I  received  them  fitting  on  my  chef!:,  with 
my  gun  and  piftols  befide  me,  and  ordered  my  men 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  them,  and  to  be  alfo  upon 
their  guard. 

The  Indians  being  entered,  they  continued  their 
dance  alternately,  finging  at  the  fame  time  of  their 
heroic  exploits,  and  the  fuperiority  of  their  race  over 
every  other  people.  To  enforce  their  language, 
though  it  was  uncommonly  nervous  and  expre'ffiver 
and  fuch  as  would  of  itfelf  have  carried  terror  to  the 
firmed  heart,  at  the  end  of  every  period  they  (truck 
their  war-clubs  againft  the  poles  of  my  tent,  with 
fuch  violence,  that  I  expe&ed  every  moment  it  would 
have  tumbled  upon  us.  As  each  of  them,  in  danc- 
ing round,  pafled  by  me,  they  placed  their  right 
hands  over  their  eyes,  and  coming  clofe  to  me,  look- 
ed me  fteadily  in  the  face,  which  I  could  not,  con- 
ftrue  into  a  token,  of  friendfhip.  My  men  gave 
themfelves  up"  for  loft,  and  I  acknowledge,  for  my 
own  part,  that  I  never  found  my  appreheniions  more 
tumultuous  on  any  occafion. 

When  they  had  nearly  ended  their  dance,  I  pre- 
sented to  them  the  pipe  of  peace,  but  they  would 
not  receive  it.  I  then,  as  my  laft  refburce,  thought 
I  would  try  what  prefents  would  do  ;  "accordingly  I 
took  from  my  cheft  fome  ribbands  and  trinkets,  which 
1  laid  before  them.     Thefe  feemed  to  ft  agger  their 
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refolution,  and  to  avert  in  fome  degree  their  anger  % 
for  after  holding  a  confuitation  together,  they  fat 
down  on  the  ground,  which  I  confidered  as  a  favour- 
able omen. 

Thus  it  proved,  as  in  a  fliort  time  they  received 
the  pipe  of  peace,  and  lighting  it,  firft  preferred  it 
to  me,  and  then  fmoaked  with  it  themfelves.  Soon 
after  they  took  up  the  prefehts,  which  had  hitherto 
lain  negle&ed,  and  appearing  to  be  greatly  pleafed 
with  them,  departed  in  a  friendly  manner.  And 
never  did  I  receive  greater  pleafure  than  at  getting 
rid  of  fuch  formidable  guefts. 

It  was  not  ever  in  my  power  to  gain  a  rhorongrj 
knowledge  of  the  defigns  of  my  vifitors.  I  had  ef- 
ficient reafon  to  conclude  that  they  were  hoftile, 
and  that  their  vifit,  at  fo  late ,  an  hour,  was  made 
through  the  irrigation  of  the  Grand  Sautor  ;  but  I 
was  afterwards  informed  that  it  might  be  intended  as 
a  compliment  which  they  ufually  pay  to  the  chiefs 
of  every  other  nation  who  happen  to  fall  in  with 
them,  and  that  the  circumstances  in  their  conduct:, 
which  had  appeared  fo  fufpicious  to  me,  were  merely 
the  effe&s  of  their  vanity,  and  defigned  to  imprefs 
on  the  minds  of  thofe  whom  they  thus  viiited,  an 
elevated  opinion  of  their  valour  and  prowefs.  In 
the  morning  before  I  continued  my  route,  feveral  of 
their  wives  brought  me  a  prefent  of  fome  fugar,  for 
whom  I  found  a  few  more  ribbands. 

The  dance  of  the  facrifice  is  not  fo  denominated 
from  their  offering  up  at  the  fame  time  a  facrifice 
to  any  good  or  evil  fpirit,  but  is  a  dance  to  which 
the  Naudoweffies  give  that  title  from  being  ufed 
when  any  public  fortunate  circumftance  befals 
them.  Whilft  I  refided  among  them,  a  fine  large 
deer  accidentally  ftrayed  into  the  middle  of  their 
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encampment,  which  they  foon  deftroyed.  As  this 
happened  juft  at  the  new  moon,  they  efteemed  it  a 
lucky  omen ;  and  having  roafted  it  whole,  every- 
one in  the  camp  partook  of  it.  After  their  feaft, 
they  all  joined  in  a  dance,  which  they  termed,  from 
its  being  fomewhat  of  a  religious  nature,  a  dance  of 
the  facrifice. 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 


Of  their  Hunting. 


UNTING  is  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  Indians ;  they  are  trained  to  it  from  their  earlieft 
youth,  and  it  is  an  exercife  which  Is  eiieemed  no  lefs 
honourable  than  necefTary  towards  their  fubfifience. 
A  dextrous  and  reiolute  hunter  is  held  nearly  in 
as  great  eflimation  by  them  as  a  diiHnguiiTied  war- 
rior. Scarcely  any  device  which' the  ingenuity  of 
man  has  difcovered  for  enfnaring  or  deftroying  thofe 
animals  that  fupply  them  with  food,  or  whofe  ikins 
are  valuable  to  Europeans,  is  unknown  to  them. 

Whilft  they  are  engaged  in  this  exercife,  they  (hake 
off  the  indolence  peculiar  to  their  nature,  and  be- 
.come  aciive,  perfevering,  and  indefatigable.  They 
are  equally  fagacious  in  finding  their  prey,  and  in 
the  means  they  ufe  to  deftroy  it."  They  difcern  the 
footfteps  of  the  beads  they  are  in  purfuit  of,  al- 
though they  are  imperceptible  to  every  other  eye, 
and  can  follow  them  with  certainty  through  the  path- 
lefs  forefh 

The  beafts  that  the  Indians  hunt,  both  for  their 
flefh,  on  which  they  fubfift,  and  for  their  ikins,  of 
which  they  either  make  their  apparel,  or  barter  with 
the  Europeans  for  neceflaries,  are  the  buffalo,  the 
elk,  the  deer,  the  moofe,  carribboo,  the  bear,  the 
beaver,  the  otters  the  marten,-  &c.     I  defer  giving 
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.a  defcription  of  thefe  creatures  here,  and  fhall  only 
at  prefent  treat  of  their  manner  of  hunting  -them. 

The  route  they  (hall  take  for  this  purpofe,  and  the 
parties  that  (hail  go  on  the  different  expeditions,  are 
iixsd  in  their  general  councils,  which  are  held  fome 
time  in  the  fummer,  when  all  the  operations  for  the 
enfuing  winter  are  concluded  on.  The  chief  war- 
rior, whofe  province  is  to  regulate  their  proceed- 
ings on  this  occafion,  with  great  folemnity  iffues  out 
an  'invitation  to  thofe'  who  choofe  to  attend  him  ; 
for  the  Indians,  as  before  obferved,  acknowledge  no 
fuperiority,  nor  have  they  any  idea  of  compulfion  ; 
and  every  one  that  accepts  it  prepares  himfelf  by 
fatting  during  feveral  days.  ( 

The  Indians  do  not  faff,  as  fome  other  nations  do, 
from  the  richeft  and  mod  luxurious  food,  but  they  to- 
tally abflain  from  every  kind  either  of  victuals  or 
drink  ;  and  fuch  is  their  patience  and  refolution,  that 
the  moll:  extreme  third:  could  not  oblige  them  to 
tafte  a  drop  of  water  ;  yet  amidft  this  fevere  ab- 
ftinence  they  appear  cheerful  and  happy. 

The  reafons  they  give  for  thus  fading  are,  that  it 
enables  them  freely  to  dream,  in  which  dreams  they 
are  informed  where  they  (hall  find  the  greateft  plenty 
of  game;  and  alfo,  that  it  averts  the  difpleafureof  the 
evil  fpirits,  and  induces  them  to  be  propitious.  They 
alfo  on  thefe  occafions  blacken  thofe  parts  of  their 
bodies  that  are  uncovered. 

The  fad  being  ended,  and  the  place  of  hunting 
made  known,  the  chief  who  is  to  conduct  them, 
gives  a  grand  feaft  to  thofe  who  are  to  form  the  c 
ferent  parties  ;  of  which  none  of  them  dare  to  par- 
take till  they  have  bathed  themfelves.  At  this  feaft, 
Dd 
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notwithstanding  they  have  fatted  fo  long,  they  eat 
with  great  moderation  ;  and  the  chief  that  prefides 
employs  himfelf  in  rehearfing  the  feats  or  thofe  who 
have  been  moil  fuccefsful  in  the  buiinefs  they  are 
about  to  enter  upon.  They  foon  after  fet  out  on 
the  march  towards  the  place  appointed,  painted,  or 
rather  bedawbed,  with  black,  amidll  the  acclama- 
tions of  all  the  people. 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  their  agility  or  perfeve- 
rance,  whilft  they  are  in  purfuit  of  their  prey  ;  neither 
thickets,  ditches,  torrents,  pools,  or  rivers  flop  them  ; 
they  always  go  ffraight  forward  inthe  moft  direct 
line  they  poffibly  can,  and  there  are  few  of  the  fa- 
"vage  inhabitants  of  the  woods  that  they  cannot  over- 
take. 

When  they  hunt  for  bears,  they  endeavour  to 
find  out  their  retreats  ;  for,  during  the  winter,  thefe 
animals  conceal  themfelyes  in  the  hollow  trunks  of 
trees,  or  make  themfelves  holes  in  the  ground,  where 
they  continue  without  food,  whilit  the  fevere  wea- 
ther lafts. 

When  the  Indians  thkik  they  have  arrived  at  a 
place  where  thefe  creatures  ufually  haunt,  they  form 
themfelves  into  a  circle,  according  to  their  number, 
and  moving  onward,  endeavour,  as  they  advance  to- 
wards the  centre,  to  difcover  the  retreats  of  their 
prey. '  By  this  means,  if  any  lie  in  the  intermediate 
fpace,  they  are  fure  of  aroufing  them,  and  bringing 
ihem  down  either  with  their  bows  or  their  guns.  The 
bears  wiH  take  to  flight  at  fight  of  a  man  or  a  dog, 
and  will  only  make  refiftance  when  they  are  extreme- 
ly hungry,  or  after  theysare  wounded. 

The  Indian  method  of  hunting  the  buffalo  is  by 
forming  a  circle  or  a  fquare,  nearly  in  the  fame 
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manner  as  when  they  fearch  for  the  bear.  Having 
taken  their  different  ftations,  they  fet  the  grafs,  which 
at  this  time  is  rank  and  dry,  on  fire,  and  thefe  ani- 
mals, who  are  extremely  fearful  of  that  element, 
flying  with  precipitation  before  it,  great  numbers  are 
hemmed  in  a  fmall  compafs,  and  fcarcely  a  fingle 
one  efcapes. 

They  have  different  ways  of  hunting  the  elk,  the 
deer,  and  the  caribboo.  Sometimes  they  feek  them 
out  in  the  woods,  to  which  they  retire  during  the 
feverity  of  the  cold,  where  they  are  eatily  (hot  from 
behind  the  trees.  In  the  more  northern  climates 
they  take  the  advantage  of  the  weather  to  deftroy 
the  elk  ;  when  the  fun  has  juft  ftrength  enough  to 
melt  the  fnow,  and  the  froft  in  the  night  forms  a 
kind  of  crufl:  on  the  furface,  this  creature  being 
heavy,  breaks  it  with  his  forked  hoofs,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty extricates  himfelf  from  it ;  at  this  time  there- 
fore he  is  foon  overtaken  and  deftroyed. 

Some  nations  have  a  method  of  hunting  thefe 
animals,  which  is  more  eafily  executed,  and  free 
from  danger.  The  hunting  party  divide  themfelves 
into  two  bands,  and  choofing  a  fpot  near  the  bor- 
ders of  the  fame  river,  one  party  embarks  on  board 
their  canoes,  whilft  the  others  forming  themfelves  in- 
to a  femi-circle  on  .the  land,  the  flanks  of  which 
reach  the  fhore,  let  loofe  their  dogs,  and  by  this 
means  roufe  all  the  game  that  lies  within  thefe 
bounds  ;  they  then  drive  them  towards  the  river,  in- 
to which  they  no  fooner  enter,  than  the  greateft 
part  of  them  are  immediately  difpatched  by  thofe 
who  remain  in  the  canoes. 

Both  the  elk  and  buffalo  are  very  furious  when  they 
are  wounded,  and  will  turn  fiercely  on  their  pur- 
fuers,  and  trample  them  under  their  feet,  if  the  hun« 
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ter  finds  no  means  to  complete  their  deflruclion,  or 
does  not  feek  for  fecurity  in  flight  to  fome  adjacent 
tree;  by  this  method  they  are  frequently  avoided,' 
and  fo  tired  with  the  purfuit,  that  they  voluntarily 
give  it  over. 

But  the  hunting  in  which  the  Indians,  particularly 
thofe  who  inhabit  the  northern  parts,  chiefly  employ 
themfelves,  and  from  which  they  reap  the  greater! 
advantage,  is  the  beaver  huntings  The  feafon  for 
this  is  throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter,  from 
November  to  April  ;.  during  which  time  the  fur  of 
thefe  creatures  is  in  the  greatefr.  perfection.  A  de- 
fcription  of  this  extraordinary  animal,  the  conduc- 
tion of  their  huts,  and  tile  regulations  of  their  almoil 
rational  community,  I  ffiall  give  in  another  place. 

The  hunters  make  ufe  of  feveral  methods  to  de- 
stroy them.  Thofe  generally  practifed,  are  either 
that  of  taking  them  in  mares,  cutting  through  the 
ice,  or  opening  their  caufeways. 

A?  the  eyes  of  thefe  animals  are  very  quick,  and 
their  hearing  exceedingly  acute,  great  precaution  is 
necelfaiy  in'  approaching  their  abodes ;  for.  as  they 
feldom  go  far  from  the  water,  and  their  houfes  are 
always  built  clofe  to  the  fide  of  fome  large  river  or' 
lake,  or  dams  of  their  own  conftructing,  upon  the 
leall:  alarm-  they  haften  to  the  deepeft  part  of  the 
water,  and  dive  immediately  to  the  bottom  ;  as  they 
do  this,  they  make  a  great  ncife  by  beating  the  wa- 
ter with  their  tails,  on  purpofe  to  put  the  whole  fra- 
ternity on  their  guard. 

.  They  take  them  with  fnares  in  the  following 
manner  ;  though  the  beavers  ufually  lay  up  a  fuffi- 
cient  flore  of  provifion  to  ferve  for  their  fubfiftence 
during  the  winter,  they  make  from  time  to  time  excur- 
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Jions  to  the  neighbouring  woods  to  procure  further 
fupplies  of  food.  The  hunters  having  found  out 
their*  haunts,  place  a  trap  in  their  way,  baited  with 
imall  pieces  of  bark,  or  young  (hoots  of  trees,  which 
the  beaver  has  no  fooner  laid  hold  of,  than  a  large 
log  of  wood  falls  upon  him  and  breaks  his  back;  his 
enemies,  who  are  upon  the  watch,  foon  appear  and 
initantly  difpatch  the  helplefs  animal. 

At  other  times,  when  the  ice  on  the  rivers  and 
lakes  is  about  half  a  foot  thick,  they  make  an  open- 
ing through  it  with  their  hatchets,  to  which  the 
beaver  will  foon  haften,  on  being  difturbed  at  their 
houfes,  for  a  fupply  of  freih  air.  As  their  breath 
occafions  a  confiderable  motion  in  the  water,  the 
hunter  has  fufficient  notice  of  their  approach,  and 
methods  are  eafily  taken  for  knocking  them  on  the 
head  the  moment  they  appear  above  the  furface. 

When  the  houfe  of  the  beaver  happens  to  be  near 
a  rivulet,  they  are  more  eafily  deftroyed  :  the  hun- 
ters then  cut  the  ice,  and  fpreading  a  net  under  it, 
break  down  the  cabins  of  the  beavers,  who  never 
fail  to  make  towards  the  deepelf  part,  where  they 
are  entangled  and  taken.  But  they  muft;  not  be  dif- 
fered to  remain  there  long,  as  they  would  foon  ex- 
tricate themfelves  with  their  teeth,  which  are  well 
known  to  be  excefiively  fharp  and  llrong. 

The  Indians  take  great  care  to  hinder  their  dogs 
from  touching  the  bones  of  the  beavers.  The  rea- 
fons  they  give  for  thefe  precautions,  are,  firft,  that 
the  bones  are  fo  excefiively  hard,  that  they  fpoil  the 
teeth  of  their  dogs  :  and,  fecondly,  that  they  are 
apprehenfive  they  (hall  fo  exafperate  the  fpirits  of 
the  beavers  by  this  permifiion,  as  to  render  the  next 
hunting  feafon  unfuccefsfuL 
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The  fkins  of  thefe  animals,  the  hunters  exchange 
with  the  Europeans  for  neceffaries,  and  as  they  are 
more  valued  by  the  latter  than  any  other  kind  of 
furs,  they  pay  the  greateft  attention  to  this  fpecies 
of  hunting. 

When  the  Indians  deftroy  buffaloes,  elks,  deer, 
Sec.  they  generally  divide  the  flefh  of  fuch  as  they 
have  taken  among  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong. 
But  in  hunting  the  beaver*  a  few  families  ufually 
unite  and  divide  the  fpoil  between  them.  Indeed,  in 
the  firfl:  inftance  they  generally  pay  fome  attention 
in  the  divifion  to  their  own  families  :  but  no  jealou- 
fies  or  murmurings  are  ever  known  to  arife  on  ac- 
count of  any  apparent  partiality. 

Among  the  Naudoweflies,  if  a  perfon  (hoots  a  deer, . 
buffalo,  &c.  and  it  runs  to  a  considerable  diftance 
before  it  drops,  where  a  perfon  belonging  to- another 
tribe  being  nearer,  firft  (licks  a  knife  into  it,  the 
game  is  confidered  as  the  property  of  the  latter,  not- 
withftanding  it  had  been  mortally  wounded  by  the 
former.  Though  this  cuftom  appears  to  be  arbitrary 
and  unjuft,  yet  that  people  cheerfully  fubmit  to  it. 
This  decifion  is,  however,  vefy  different  from  that 
pra&ifed  by  the  Indians  on  the  back  of  the  colonies, 
where  the  firft  perfon  that  hits  it  is  entitled  to  the 
belt  fliare. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Of  their  manner  of  making  War,  &c. 


X  HE  Indians  begin  to  bear  arms  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  lay  them  afide  when  they  arrive  at 
the  age  of  fixty.  Some  nations  to  the  fouthward,  I 
have  been  informed,  do  not  continue  their  military 
exercifes  after  they  are  fifty. 

In  every  band  or  nation  there  is  a  felecl:  number 
who  are  ftiled  the  warriors,  and  who  are  always  rea- 
dy to  aft  either  offenfively  or  defenfively,  as  occafion 
requires.  Thefe  are  well  armed,  bearing  the  wea- 
pons commonly  in  ufe  among  them,  which  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  fituation  of  their  countries.  Such  as 
have  an  intercourfe  with  the  Europeans  make  ufe  of 
tomahawks,  knives,  and  fire-arms ;  but  thofe  whofe 
dwellings  are  fituated  to  the  weftward  of  the  Miffiflip- 
pi,  and  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  purchafing 
thefe  kinds  of  weapons,  ufe  bows  and  arrows,  and 
alfo  the  Cane  Tete  or  War-Club. 

The  Indians  that  inhabit  ftill  further  to, the  weft- 
ward,  a  country  which  extends  to  the  South  Sea,  ufe, 
in  fight,  a  warlike  inftrument  that  is  very  uncommon. 
Having  great  plenty  of  horfes,  they  always  attack 
their  enemies  on  horfeback,  and  encumber  themfelves 
with  no  other  weapon,  than  a  {tone  of  a  middle  fize, 
curioufly  wrought,  which  they  faften  by  a  firing, 
about  a  yard  and  a  half  long,  to  their  right  arms,  a 
little  above  the  elbow.    Thefe  (tones  they  convent? 
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ently  carry  in  their  hands,  till  they  reach  their  ene- 
mies, and  then  Twinging  them  with  great  dexterity, 
as  they  ride  full  fpeed,  never  fail  of  doing  execution. 
The  country  which  thefe  tribes  poffefs,  abounding 
wirh  large  exteufive  plains,  th'cfe  who  attack  them 
feldom  rerurn  ;  as  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  horfes,  on 
which  they  are  mounted,  enables  them  to  overtake 
even  the  fleeted  of  their  invaders. 

The  Naudowefiies,  who  had  been  at  war  with  this 
people,  informed  m'e:,  that  unlefs  they  found  moraf- 
fes  cr  thickets  to  wnich  they  could  retire,  they  were 
fure  of  being  chj  off:  to  prevent  this,  they  always 
took  care,  whenever  they  made  an  onfet,  to  do  it  near 
fuch  retreats  as  were  impa0able  to  cavalry;  they 
then  having  a  great  advantage  over  their  enemies, 
whofe  weapons  could  not  there  reach  them. 

Some  nations  muke  ufe  of  a  javelin,  pointed  with 
bone,  worked  into  different  forms ;  but  their  Indian 
weapons  in  general  are  bows  and  arrows,  and  the 
iliort  club  already  mentioned.  The  latter  is  made 
of  a  very  hard,  wood,  and  the  head  of  it  fafhioned 
round  like  a  ball,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  dia- 
meter ;  in  this  rotund  part  is  fixed  an  edge  refem- 
bling  that  of  a  tomahawk,  either  of  fteel  or  flint, 
whichfoever  they  can  procure. 

The  dagger  is  peculiar  to  the  NaudowefSe  nation, 
and  of  ancient  conftru&ion,  but  they  can  give  no  ac- 
count how  long  it  has  been  in  ufe  among  them.  It 
was  originally  made  of  flint  or  bone,  but  fmce  they 
have  had  communication  with  the  European  traders, 
they  have  formed  it  of  fteel.  The  length  of  it  is 
about  ten  inches,  and  that  part  clofe  to  the  handle  near- 
ly three  inches  broad.  Its  edges  are  keen,  and  it  gra- 
dually tapers  towards  a  point.  They  wear  it  in  a 
fheath   made  of  deer's   leather,  neatly  ornamented 
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with  porcupine  quills;  and  it  is  ufually  hung  by  a 
firing,  decorated  in  the  fame  manner,  which  reaches 
as  low  only  as  the  breaft.  This  curious  weapon  is 
worn  by  a  few  of  the  principal  chiefs  alone,  and 
confidered  both  aš  an  ufeful  inftrument,  and  an  or- 
namental badge  of  fuperiority. 

I  obferved  among  the  Naudoweffies  a  few  targets 
or  fliields  made  of  raw  buffalo  hides,  and  in  the  form 
of  thofe  ufed  by  the  ancients.  But  as  the  number 
of  thefe  was  fmall,  and  as  I  could  not  gainany  intel- 
ligence of  the  aera  in  which  they  were  firft  introduced 
among  them,  I  fuppofe  thofe  I  faw  had  defcended 
from  father  to  fon  for  many  generations. 

The  reafons  the  Indians  give  for  making  war 
againfl:  one  another,  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe 
urged  by  more  civilized  nations,  for  difturbing  the 
tranquility  of  their  neighbours.  The  pleas  of  the 
former  are  however  in  general  more  rational  and 
juft,  than  fuch  as  are  brought  by  Europeans  in  vin- 
dication of  their  proceedings. 

The  extenlion  of  empire  is  feldom  a  motive  with 
thefe  people  to  invade,  and  to  commit  depredations 
on  the  territories  of  thofe  who  happen  to  dwell  near 
them.  To  fecure  the  rights  of  hunting  within  par- 
ticular limits,  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  palling 
through  their  accuftomed  tracks,  and  to  guard  thofe 
lands  which  they  confider  from  a  long  tenure  as  their 
own,  againfl:  any  infringement,  are  the  general  caufes 
of  thofe  diflentions  that  fo  often  break  out  between 
the  Indian  nations,  and  which  are  carried  on  with  fo 
much  animofity. 

Though  (hangers  to  the  idea  of  feparate  property, 
yet  the  moll  uncultivated  among  them  are  well  ac~ 
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quainted  with  the  rights  of  their  community  to  the 
domains  they  poflefs,  and  oppofe  with  vigour  every 
encroachment  on  them. 

Notwkhrtandingit  is  generally  fuppofed  that  from 
their  territories' being  fo  extenfive,  the  boundaries  of 
them  cannot  be  afcertained,  yet  I  am  well  ailured 
that  the  limits  of  each  rfatiofl  in  the  interior  parts  are 
laid  down  in  their  rude  plans  with  great  precision. 
By  theirs,  as  I  have  before  obferved^  was  I  enabled 
to  regulate  my  own ;  and  after  the  moft  exact  ob- 
servations and  enquiries  found  very  few  inftances  in 
which  they  erred. 

But  intereft  is  not  either  the  moil:  frequent  or 
moil  powerful  incentive  to  their  making  war  on 
each  other.  The  pafllon  of  revenge,  which  is  the 
diftinguifhing  characteriftic  of  thefe  people,  is  the 
moft  general  motive.  Injuries  are  felt  by  them 
with  exquifite  fenfibiiity,  and  vengeance  purfued 
with  unremitted  ardour.  To  this  may  be  added, 
that  natural  excitation  which  every  Indian  becomes 
fenfible  of  as  foon  as  he  approaches  the  age  of 
manhood  to  give  proofs  of  his  valour  and  prowefs. 

As  they  are  early  poiTeifed  with  a  notion  that  war 
ought  to  be  the  chief  bufinefs  of  their  lives,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  defirous  than  the  reputation 
of  being  a  great  warrior,  and  that  the  fcalps  of  their 
enemies,  or  a  number  of  prifoners  are  alone  to  be 
elttefned  valuable,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  younger  Indians  are  continually  reftlefs  and  un- 
eafy  i'f  their  ardour  is  reprefTed,  and  they  are  kept  in 
a  itate  of  inactivity.  Either  of  thefe  propensities, 
the  defire  of  revenge,  or  the  gratification  of  an  im- 
pulfe,  that  by,  degrees  becomes  habitual  to  them,  is 
fufficient,  frequently,  to  induce  them  to  commit 
hoftilities  on  fome  of  the  neighbouring  nations'. 
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When  the  chiefs  find  any  occafion  for  making 
war,  they  endeavour  to  aroufe  thefe  habitudes,  and 
by  that  means  foon  excite  their  warriors  to  take 
arms.  To  this  purpofe  they  make  u(e  of  their  mar- 
tial eloquence,  nearly  in  the  following;  words,  which 
never  fails  of  proving  effectual  1  "  The  bones  of  our 
"  deceafed  countrymen  lie  uncovered,  they  call  out 
"  to  us  'to  revenge  their  wrongs,  and  we  mud  fa- 
"  tisfy  their  requeft.  Their  fpirits  cry  out  againft 
"  us.  They  muff,  be  appealed.  The  genii,  who 
4C  are  the  guardians  of  our  honour,  infpire  us  with 
6i  a  relblution  to  feek  the  enemies  of  our  murdered 
"  brothers.  Let  us  go  and  devour  thofe  by  whom 
"  they  were  flairi.  Sit  therefore  no  longer  inactive, 
"  give  way  to  the  impulfe  of  your  natural  valour, 
"  anoint  your  hair,  paint  your  faces,  fill  your  qui- 
"  vers,  caufe  the  forefts  to  refound  with  yourfongs, 
"  confole  the  fpirits'  of  the  dead,  and  teli  them  they 
"  mall  be  revenged." 

Animated  by  thefe  exhortations,  the  warriors 
fnatch  their  arms  in  a  tranfport  of  fury,  fing  thefong 
of  war,  and  burn  with  impatience  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies. 


Sometimes  private  chiefs  affemble  fmall  parties, 
and  make  excurfions  againfl  thofe  with  whom  they 
are  at  war,  or  fuch  as  have  injured  them.  A  fmgle 
warrior,  prompted  by  revenge,  or  a  defire  to  mow 
his  prowefs,  will  march  unattended  for  feveral  hun- 
dred miles,  to  furprife  and  cut  off  a  draggling  party. 

Thefe  irregular  fajlies,  however,  are  not  always 
approved  of  by  the  elder  chiefs,  though  they  are 
often  obliged  to  connive  at  them  ;  as  in  the  inftance 
before  given  of  the  Naudoweffie  and  Chipeway 
nations. 
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But  when  a  war  is  national,  and  undertaken  by 
the  community,  their  deliberations  are  formal  and 
flow.  The  elders  affemble  in  council,  to  which  all 
the  head  warriors  and  young  men  are  admitted, 
where  they  deliver  their  opinions  in  folemn  fpeeches, 
weighing  with  maturity  the  nature  of  the  enterprise 
they  are  about  to  engage  in,  and  balancing  with 
great  fagacity  the  advantages  or  inconveniences  that 
will  arife  from  it. 

Their  priefts  are  alfo  confulted  on  the  fubjecT:, 
and  even,  fcmetimes,  the  advice  of  the  mod  intelli- 
gent of  their  women  is  afked. 

If  the  determination  be  for  war,  they  prepare  for 
it  with  much  ceremony.       : 

The  chief  warrior  of  a  nation  does  not  on  all  oc- 
cafions  head  the  war  party  himfelf;  he  frequently 
deputes  a  warrior  of  whofe  valourand  prudence  he  has 
a  good  opinion.  The  perfon  thus  fixed  on  being 
firft  bedawded  with  black,  obferves  a  faft  of  feveral 
days,  during  which  he  invokes  the  Great  Spirit,  or 
deprecates  the  anger  of  the  evil  ones,  holding  whilft 
it  lads  no  converfe  with  any  of  his  tribe. 

He  is  particularly  careful  at  the  fame  time  to  ob- 
ferve  his  dreams,  for  on  thefe  do  they  fuppofe  their 
fuccefs  will  in  a  great  meafure  depend  ;  and  from  the 
firm  perfuafion  every  Indian  actuated  by  his  own 
prefumptuous  thoughts  is  imprefled  with,  that  he 
{hall  march  forth  to  certain  victory,  thefe  are  gene- 
rally favourable  to  his  wiihes. 

After  he  has  failed  as  long  as  cuftom  prefcribes, 
he  aflembles  the  warriors,  and  holding  a  belt  of 
wampum  in-  his  hand,  thus  addreffes  them  : 
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"  Brothers  !  by  the  infpiration  of  the  Great  Spi- 
*■'  rit,  I  now  fpeak  unto  you,  and  by  him  am  I 
"  prompted  to  carry  into  execution  the  intentions 
"  which  I  am  about  to  difclofe  to  you.  The  blood 
"  of  our  deceafed  brothers  is  not  yet  wiped  away;- 
<*  their  bodies  are  not  yet  covered,  and  I  am  going 
"  to  perform  this  duty  to  them." 

Having  then  made  known  to  them  all  the  motives 
that  induce  him  to  take  up  arms  againft  the  nation 
with  whom  they  are  to  engage,  he  thus  proceeds : 
*.*  I  have  therefore  -refolved  to  march  through  the 
"  war-path  to  furprife  them.  We  will  eat  their 
"  flefh,  and  drink  their  blood  ;  we  will  take  fcalps, 
"  and  make  prifoners  ;  and  fliould  we  perifli  in  this 
"  glorious  enterprife,  we  (hall  not  be  for  ever  l^d 
"  in  the  duft,  for  this  belt  mail  be  a  recompenfe  to 
"  him  who  buries  the  dead."  Having  faid  this, 
he  lays  the  belt  on  the  ground,  and  he  who  takes  it 
up  declares  himfeif  his  lieutenant,  and  is  confidered 
as  the  fecond  in  command  ;  this,  however,  is  only 
done  by  fome  diftinguifhed  warrior  who  has  a  right, 
by  the  number  of  his  fcalps,  to  the  poft. 

Though  the  Indians  thus  affert  that  they  will  eat 
the  flefh  and  drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  the 
threat  is  only  to  be  confidered  as  a  figurative  expref- 
iion.  Notwithftanding  they  fometimes  devour  the 
hearts  of  thofe  they  flay,  and  drink  their  blood,  by- 
way of  bravado,  or  to  gratify  in  a  more  complete 
manner  their  revenge,  yet,  they  are  not  naturally 
anthropophagi,  nor  ever  feed  on  the  flelh  of  men. 

The  chief  is  now  wafhed  from  his  fable  covering, 
anointed  with  bear's  fat,  and  painted  with  their  red 
paint,  in  fuch  figures  as  will  make  him  appear  moft 
terrible  to  his  enemies.  He  then  fings  the  war  fong, 
and  enumerates  his  warlike  adions.     Having  done 
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this,  he  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  fun,  and  pays  his  adora- 
tions to  the  Great  Spirit,  in  which  he  is  accompa- 
nied by  all  the  warriors. 

This  ceremony  is  followed  with  dances,  fuch  as  I 
have  before  defcribed  ;  and  the  whole  concludes  with 
a  feait,  which  ufually  confifts  of  dog's  flelh. 

This  feaft  is  held  in  the  hut  or  tent  of  the  chief 
warrior,  to  which  all  thofe  who  intend  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  expedition  fend  their  difhes  to  be 
filled  ;  and  during  the  feaft,  notwithfranding  he  has 
faded  fo  long,  he  fits  compofediy  with  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  recounts  the  valorous  deeds  of  his 
family. 

As  the  hopes  of  having  their  wounds,  mould  they 
receive  any,  properly  treated,  and  expeditioufly 
cured,  muff  be  fome  additional  inducement  to  the 
Warriors  to  expofe  themfelves  more  freely  to  danger, 
the  priefts,  who  are  alio  their  doctors,  prepare  fuch 
medicines  as  will  prove  efficacious,  With  great  ce- 
remony they  carry  various  roots  and  plants,  and  pre- 
tend that  they  impart  to  them  the  power  of  healing. 

Notwithftanding  this  fuperftitious  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, it  is  very  certain  they  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  many  plants  and  herbs  that  are  of  a 
.medicinal  quality,  and  which  they  know  how  to  ufe 
with  great  flrill. 

From  the  time  the  refclution  of  engaging  in  a 
war  is  taken,  to  the  departure  of  the  warriors,  the 
nights  are  fpent  in  feftivity,  and  their  days  in  mak- 
ing the  needful  preparations. 

If  it  is  thought  neceffary  by  the  nation  going  to 
^ar5  to   folicit  the  alliance  of  any    neighbouring 
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tribe,  rthey  fix  upon  one  of  their  chiefs  who  fpeaks 
the  language  of  that  people  well,  and  who  is  a  good 
orator,  and  fend  to  them  by  him  a  belt  of  wampum, 
on  which  is  fpecified  the  purport  of  the  embaffy,  in 
figures  that  every  nation  is  well  acquainted  with. 
At  the  fame  time  he  carries  with  him  a  hatchet 
painted  red. 

As  foon  as  he  reaches  the  camp  or  village  to  which 
he  is  deftined,  he  acquaints  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
with  the  general  tenor  of  his  ecmmiffion,  who  im- 
mediately alTembles  a  council,  to  which  the  arhbaf- 
fador  is  invited.  There  having  laid  the  hatchet  on 
the  ground,  he  holds  the  belt  in  his  hand,  and  enters 
more  minutely  into  the  occafion  of  his  embafly. 
In  his  fpeech  he  invites  them  to  take  up  the  hatchet, 
and  as  foon  as  he  has  fniifhed  fpeaking  delivers  the 
belt. 

If  his  hearers  are  inclined  to  become  auxiliaries  to 
his  nation,  a  chief  fteps  forward,  and  takes  up  the 
hatchet,  and  they  immediately  efpoufe  with  fpirit 
the  caufe  they  have  thus  engaged  to  fu'pport.  But 
if  on  this  application  neither  the  belt  or  hatchet  are 
accepted,  the  emifTary  concludes  that  the  people 
whofe  affiftance  he  folicits,  have  already  entered  in- 
to an  alliance  with  the  foes  of  his  nation,  and  re- 
turns with  fpeed  to  inform  his  countrymen  of  his  ill 
fuccefs. 


The  manner  in  which  the  Indians  declare  war 
againfl  each  other,  is  by  fending  a  Have  with  a  hat- 
chet, the  handle  of  which  is  painted  red,  to  the  na- 
tion which  they  intend  to  break  with  ;  and  the  mef-' 
fenger,  notwithftanding  the  danger  to  which  he  is 
expofed  from  the  fuddenfury  of  thofe  whom  he  thus 
lets,  at  defiance,  executes  his  ecmmiffion  with  great 
fidelity. 
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Sometimes' this  token  of  defiance  has  fuch  an  in^ 
flantaneous  effect  on  thofe  to  whom  it  is  presented ? 
that  in  the  ftrft  tranfport  of  their  fury,  a.fmall  party 
■will  iflue  forth,  without  waiting  for  the  permiifioiv 
of  the  elder  chiefs,  and  flaying  the  firft  of  the  offend- 
ing nation  theymeet,  cut  open  the  body,  and  ftick 
a  hatchet  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  they  have  juft  re- 
ceived, into  the  heart  of  their  flaughtered  foe. 
Among  the  more  remote  tribes,  this  is  done  with  an 
arrow  or  fpear,  the  end  of  which  is  painted  red; 
And  the  more  to  exafperate,  they  difmember  the 
body,  to  mow  that  they  efteem  them  not  as  men 
but  as  old  women; 

The  Indians  feldom  take  the  field  in  large  bodies, 
as  inch  numbers  would  require  a  greater  degree  of 
Induftry  to  provide  for  their  fubfiftence,  during  their 
tedious  marches  through  dreary  forefts,  or  long 
Voyages  over  lakes  and  rivers,  than  they  would  care 
to  bellow. 

,  Their  armies  are  never  encumbered  with  baggage, 
or  military  ftores.  Each  warrior,  befides  his  wea- 
pons, carries  with  him  only  a  mat,  and  whilft  at  a 
diftance  from  the  frontiers  of  the  enemy,  fupports 
himfelf  with  the  game  he  kills  or  the  fifh  he  catches. 

When  they  pafs  through  a  country  where  they 
have  no  apprehenfions  of  meeting  with  an  enemy, 
they  ufe  very  little  precaution  :  fometimes  there  are 
fcarcely  a  dozen  warriors  left  together,  the  reft  be- 
ing difperfed  in  purfuit  of  their  game  ;  but  though 
they  fhould  have  roved  to  a  very  confiderable  diftance 
from  the  war-path,  they  are  fure  to  arrive  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous  by  the  hour  appointed. 

They  always  pitch  their  tents  long  before  fun-fet ; 
and  being  naturally  prefumptuous,  take  very  little 
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care  to  guard  againfl:  a  furprife.  They  place  great 
confidence  in  their  Manitous,  or  houfehold  gods, 
which  they  always  carry  with  them  ;  and  being  per- 
fuaded  that  they  take  upon  them  the  office  of  cen- 
tinels,  they  fleep  very  fecurely  under  their  protec- 
tion. 

Thefe  Manitous,  as  they  are  called  by  fome  na* 
tions,  but  which  are  termed  Wakons,  that  is  fpirits, 
by  the  Naudoweflies,  are  nothing  more  than  the  ot- 
ter and  marten  fkins  I  have  already  defcribed,  for 
which,  however,  they  have  a  great  veneration. 

After  they  have  entered  the  enemy's  country, 
no  people  can  be  more  cautious  and  circumfpect ; 
fires  are  no  longer  lighted,  no  more  fhouting  is 
heard,  nor  the  game  any  longer  purfued.  They 
are  not  even  permitted  to  fpeak  ;  but  muft  convey 
whatever  they  have  to  impart  to  each  other  by  figns 
and  motions. 

They  now  proceed  wholly  by  ftratagem  and  am- 
bufcade.  Having  discovered  their  enemies,  they 
fend  to  reconnoitre  them  ;  and  a  council  is  immedi- 
ately held,  during  which  they  fpeak  only  in  whifpers, 
to  confider  of  the  intelligence  imparted  by  thofe  who 
were  fent  out. 

The  attack  is  generally  made  jufl:  before  day- 
break, at  which  period  they  fuppofe  their  foes  to  be 
in  their  founded  fleep.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  night  they  will  lie  flat  upon  their 
faces,  without  ftirring; and  make  their  approaches, 
in  the  fame  pofture,  creeping  upon  their  hands  and 
feet,  till  they  are  got  within  bowfhot  of  thofe  they 
have  deftined  to  deftruclion.  On  a  fignal  given 
by  the  chief  warrior,  to  which  the  whole  body  makes 
F  f 
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anfwer  by  the  moft  hideous  yells,  they  all  ftart  up9 
and  difeharging  their  arrows  in  the  fame  inftant, 
without  giving  their  adversaries  time  to  recover  from 
the  confufion  into  which  they  are  thrown,  pour  in 
upon  them  with  their  war-clubs  or  tomahawks. 

The  Indians  think  there  is  little  glory  to  be  ac- 
quired from  attacking  their  enemies  openly  in  the 
field  ;  their  greateft  pride  is  to  furprife  and  deftroy. 
They  feldom,  engage  without  a  manifeft  appearance 
of  advantage.  If  they  find  the  enemy  on  their  guard, 
too  ftrongly  entrenched,  or  fuperior  in  numbers,  they 
retire,  provided  there  is  an  opportunity  of  doing  fo. 
And  they  efteem  it  the  greateft  qualification  of  a 
chief  warrior,  to  be  able  to  manage  an  attack,  fo  as 
to  deftroy  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  poffible,  at  the 
expence  of  a  few  men. 

e  Sometimes  they  fecure  the-rnfeives  behind  trees, 
hillocks,  or  Hones,  and  having  given  one  or  two 
rounds,  retire  before  they  are  difcovered.  Euro- 
peans, who  are  unacquainted  with  this  method  of 
fighting,  too  often  find  to  their  coft  the  definitive 
efficacy  of  it. 

General  Brad  dock  was  ope  of  this  unhappy  rum-  ' 
berv  Marching,  in  the  year  1755,  to  attack  Fort 
Du  Quefne,  he  was  intercepted  by  a  party  of  French 
and  confederate  Indians  in  their  intereft,  who  by  this 
infidious  method  of  engaging,  found  means  to  defeat 
his  army,  which  eonfifted  of  about  two  thoufand 
rave  and  well  difciplined  troops.  So  fecurely  were 
the  Indians  pofted,  that  the  Englifh  fcarcely  knew 
from  whence  or  by  whom  they  were  thus  annoyed. 
Buring  the  whole  of  the  engagement,  the  latter  had 
fcarcely  a  fight  of  an  enemy  j  ancf  were  obliged  to 
retreat,  without  the  fatisfa&ion  of  being  able  to  take 
the  leaft  degree  of  revenge  for  the  havock   made  ■ 
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among  them.  The  General  paid  for  his  temerity 
with  his  life,  and  was  accompanied  in  his  fall  by  a 
great  number  of  brave  fellows ;  whilft  his  invifible 
enemies  had  -only  two  or  three  of  their  number 
wounded. 

When  the  Indians  fuceeed  in  their  filenj  ap- 
proaches, and  are  able  to  force  the  camp  which  they 
attack,  a  fcene  of  horror  that  exceeds  description, 
enfues.  The  favage  fiercenefs  of  the  conquerors, 
and  the  defperation  of  the  conquered,  who  well 
know  what  they  have  to  ex  peel  mould  they  fall 
alive  into  the  hands  of  the  aifailants,  occafion  the 
moil  extraordinary  exertions  on  both  fides.  The 
figure  of  the  combatants,  all  befmeared  with  black 
and  red  paint,  -And  covered  with  the  blood  of  the 
flain,  their  horrid  yells,  and  ungovernable  fury,  are 
not  to  be  conceived  by  thofe  who  have  never  crofTed 
the  Atlantic. 

I  have  frequently  been  a  fpe&ator  of  them,  and 
once  bote  a  part  in  a  fimilar  fcene.  But  what  ad- 
ded to  the  horror  of  it  was,  that  I  had  not  the  con- 
folation  of  being  able  to  oppofe  their  favage  attacks. 
Every  circumftance  of  the  adventure  ft  ill  dwells  on 
my  remembrance,  and  enables  me  to  defcribe  with, 
greater  perfpieuity  the  brutal  fiercenefs  of  the  In- 
dians, when  they  have  furprifed  or  overpowered  an 
enemy. 

As  a  detail  of  the  maffacre  at  Fort  William  Henry 
in  the  year  1757,  the  fcene  to  which  I  refer,  can- 
not appear  foreign  to  the  defign  of  this  publication, 
"but  will  ferve  to  give  my  readers  a  juft  idea'  of  the 
ferocity  of  this  people,  1  ihall  take  the  liberty  to  ip- 
fert  it,  apologizing  at  the  fame  time  for  the  length  of 
the  digremon,  and  thofe  egotifms  which  the  relation 
renders  unavoidable. 
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General  Webb,  who  commanded  the  English 
army  in  North-America,  which  was  then  encamped 
at  Fort  Edward,  having  intelligence  that  thelFrench 
troops  under  Monf.  Montcalm  were  making  fome 
movements  towards  Fort  William  Henry,  he  de- 
tached a  corps  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  con- 
fining* of  Englifli  and  Provincials,  to  Ptrengthen  .the 
garrifon.  In  this  party  I  went  as  a  volunteer  among 
the  latter. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  Englifli  General  were 
not  without  foundation  ;  for  the  day  after  our  arrival 
we  faw  Lake  George  (formerly  Lake '  Sa-cra'ment J  to 
which  it  lies  contiguous,  covered  with  an  immenfe 
number  of  boats ;  and  in  a  few  hours  we  found  our 
lines  attacked  by  the  French  General,  who  had  juft 
landed  with  eleven  thoufand  Regulars-  and  Cana- 
dians, and  two  thoufand  Indians.  Colonel  Monro, 
a  brave  officer,  commanded  in  the  Fort,  and' had  no 
more  than  two-  thoufand  three  hundred  men  with 
him,  our  detachment  included. 

With  thefe  he  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  pro- 
bably would  have  been  able  at  laft  to  preferve  the 
Fort,  had  he  been  properly  fupported,  and  permit- 
ted to  continue  his  efforts.  On  every  fummons  to 
furrender  fent  by  the  French  General,  who  offered 
the  moft  honourable  terms,  his  anfwer  repeatedly 
was,  that  he  yet  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  re* 
pel  the  moll  vigorous  attacks  his  befiegers  were  able 
to  make;  and  if  he  thought  his  prefent  force  ineffi- 
cient, he  couid  foon  be  fupplied  with  a  greater  num- 
ber from  the  adjacent  army. 

But  the  Colonel  having  acquainted  GenerarWebb 
with  his  fituation,  and  defired  he  would  fend  him 
fome  freih  troops,  the  General  difpatched  a  meffen- 
ger  to  htm  with  a  letter^  wherein  he  informed  him 
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that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  affift  him,  and  there- 
fore gave  him  orders  to  furrender  up  the  Fort  on. 
the  beft  terms  he  could  procure,  This  packet  fell 
into  the  hands  of  rhe  French  General,  who  imme- 
diately fent  a  Hag  of  truce,  deiiring  a  conference  with 
the  governor. 

They  accordingly  met,  attended  only  by  a  fmall 
guard,  in  the  centre  between  the  lines  ;  when  Mc?if. 
Montcalm  told  the  Colonel,  that  he  was  come  in 
perlbn  to  demand  poffeffion  of  the  Fort,  as  it  belong- 
ed to  the  king  his  matter.  The  Colonel  replied, 
that  he  knew  not  how  that  could  be,  nor  mould  he 
furrender  it  up  whilft  it  was  in  his  power  to  de- 
fend it. 


The  French  General  rejoined,  at  the  fame  time 
delivering  the  packet  into  the  Colqnel's  hand,  "  By 
"  this  authority  do  I  make  the  requiflrion."  The 
brave  Governor  had  no  fooner  read  the  contents  of 
it,  and  was  convinced  that  fuch  was  the  orders  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  and  not  to  be  difobeyed, 
than  he  hung  his  head  in  iilence,  and  reluctantly  en- 
tered into  a  negociation. 

In  confederation  of  the  gallant  defence  the  garri- 
fon  had  made,  they  were  to  be  permitted  .to  march 
out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  to  be  allowed  co- 
vered waggons  to  tranfport  their  baggage  to  Fort 
Edward,  and  a  guard  to  protect  them  from  the  fury 
of  the  favages. 

The  morning  after  the,  capitulation  was  llgned, 
as  foon  as  day  broke,  the  whole  garrifon,  now  con- 
fiding of  about  two  thoufand  men,  befides  women 
and  children,  were  dfawn  up  within  the  lines,  and 
on  the  point  of  marching  off,  when  great  numbers 
of  the  Indians  gathered  about,  and  began  to  plunder* 
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We  were  at  firft  in  hopes  that  this  was  their  only 
■view,  and  fuffered  them  to  proceed  without  oppo- 
fition.  Indeed  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  make 
any,  had  we  been  fo  inclined  ;  for  though  we  were 
permitted  to  carry  off  our  arms,  yet  we  were  not 
allowed  a  fingle  round  of  ammunition.  In  thefe 
hopes  however  we  were  difappointed  :  for  prefently 
fome  of  them  began  to  attack  the  Tick  and  wounded, 
wlitn  fuch  as  were  not  able  to  crawl  into  the  ranks, 
notwithftandingthey  endeavoured  to  avert  the  fury 
of  their  enemies  by  their  fhrieks  or  groans,  were 
foon  difpatched. 

Here  we  were  fully  in  expectation  that  the  dis- 
turbance would  have  concluded  ;  and  our  little  army 
began  to  move*;  but  in  a  fhort  time  we  faw  the  front 
divifion  driven  back,  and  difcovered  that  we  were 
entirely  encircled  with  the  favages.  We  expected 
every  moment  that  the  guard,  which  the  French,  by 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  had  agreed  to  allow  us, 
Would  have  afrived,  and  put  an  end  to  our  appre- 
henfions  j  but  none  appeared.  The  Indians  now 
began  to  drip  every  one  without  exception  of  their 
arms  and  clothes,  and  thofe  who  made  the  leaf!  re- 
finance felt  the  weight  of  iheir  tomahawks. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  rear  divifion,  but  it  was 
»ot  long  before  I  ftiared  the  fate  of  my  companions. 
Three  or  four  of  the  favages  laid  hold  of  me,  and 
whilft  fome  held  their,  weapons  over  my  head,  the 
others  fooii  difrobed  me  of  my  coat,  waifteoat,  hat, 
and  buckles,  omitting  not  to  take  from  me  what 
money  I  had  in  my  pocket.  As  this  was  tranfacled 
clofe  by  the  paffage  that  led  from  the  lines  on  to  the 
plain,  near  which  a  French  centinel  was  potted,. I  ran 
to  him  and  claimed  his  protection ;  but  he,  only 
called  me  an  Engliffi  dog,  and  thruft  me  with  vio- 
lence back  again  into  the  midft  of  the  Indians. 
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I  now  endeavoured  to  join  a  body  of  our  troops 
that  were  crowded  together  at  fome  diftance ;  but  in- 
numerable were  the  blows  that  were  made  at  me  with 
different  weapons  as  I  pafTed  on ;  luckily,  however, 
the  favages  were  fo  clofe  together,  that  they  could 
not  ftrike  at  me  without  endangering  each  other. 
Notwithstanding  which,  one  of  them  found  means  to 
make  a  thruft  at  me  with  a  fpear,  which  grazed  my 
fide,  and  from  another  I  received  a  wound,  with  the 
fame  kind  of  weapon,  in  my  ankle.  At  length  I 
gained  the  fpot  where  my  countrymen  ftood,  and. 
forced  myfelf  into  the  midft  of  them.  But  before  I 
got  thus  far  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  vthe  col- 
lar and  wriftbands  of  my  fhirt  were  all  that  remained 
of  it,  and  my  flefh  was  scratched  and  torn  in  many 
places  by  their  favage  gripes. 

By  this  time  the  war  whoop  was  given,  and  the 
Indians  began  to  murder  thofe  that  were  neareft  to 
them  without  diftin&ion.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
words  to  give  any  tolerable  idea  of  the  horrid  fcene 
that  now  enfued  ;  men,  women,  and  children  were 
difpatched  in  the  moft  wanton  and  cruel  manner, 
and  immediately  fealped..  Many  of  thefe  favages 
drank  the  blood  of  their  victims,  as  it  flowed  warm 
from  the  fatal  wound. 


We  now  perceived,  though  too  late  to  avail  us, 
that  we  were  to  expect  no  relief  from  the  French ; 
and  that,  contrary  to  the  agreement  they  had  fo- 
lately  ligned  to  allow  us  a  fuffieient  force  to  proted 
us  from  thefe  infults,  they  tacitly  permitted  them^ 
for  I  could  plainly  perceive  the  French  of&eers  walk- 
ing about  at  fome  diftance,  difeourfing  together 
with  apparent  unconcern.  For  the  honour'of  human 
nature,  I  would  hope  that  this  flagrant  breach  of  eve- 
ry facred  law,  proceeded  rather  from  the  favage  dii- 
pofition  of  the  Indians,  which  I  acknowledge   it   is 
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Sometimes  almofl:  impoffible  to  controul,  and  which 
might  now  unexpectedly  have  arrived  to  a  pitdh  not 
eafily  to  be  reftrained,  than  to  any  premeditated  de- 
fign  in  the  French  commander.*  An  unprejudiced 
obferviT  would  *  however,  be  apt  to  conclude,  that 
a  body  of  ten  thoufand  chriftian  troops,  molt  chris- 
tian troops,  had  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
maffacre  from  becoming  fo  general.  But  whatever 
was  the  caufe  from  which  it  arofe,  the  confequences 
of  it  were  dreadful,  and  not  to  be  paralleled  in  mo- 
dern hiflory. 


As  the  circle  in  which  I  flood  inclofed  by  this 
time  was  much  thinned,  and  death  feemed  to  be 
approaching  with  hafty  ftrides,  it  was  propofed  by 
fome  of  the  moft  refolute  to  make  one  vigorous  effort, 
and  endeavour,  to  force  our  way  through  the  favages, 
the  only  probable  method  of  preferving  our  lives 
that  now  remained.  This,  however  defperate,  was 
refolved  on,  and  about  twenty  of  us  Sprung  at  once 
into  the  midfl:  of  them. 


In  a  moment  we  were  all  Separated,  and  what  was 
the  fate  of  my  companions  I  could  not  learn  till  fome 
months  after,  when  I  found  that  only  fix  or  feven  of 
them  effected  their  defign.  Intent  only  on  my  own 
hazardous  fituation,  I  endeavoured  to  make  my  way 
through  my  favage  enemies  in  the  bed  manner  pof- 
fible.  And  I  have  often  been  aftonifhed  fince,  when 
I  have  recollected  with  what  compofure  I  took,  as 
I  did,  every  neceffary  ftep  for  my  preservation. 
Some  I  overturned,  being  at  that  time  young  and 
athletic,  and  others  I  paffed  by,  dextroufly  avoiding 
their  weapons  ;  till  at  lafl  two  very  itout  chiefs,  of 
the  moft  favage  tribes,  as  I  could  diflinguifh  by  their 
drefs,  whoSeftrength  I  could  not  refill:,  laid  hold 
of  me  by  each  arm,  and  began  to  force  me  through 
the  crowd. 
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I  now  refigned  myfelf  to  my  fate,  not  doubting 
but  that  tvhey  intended  to  difpatch  me,  and  then"  to 
fatiate  their  vengeance  with  my  blood,  ,as  I  found 
they  were  hurrying  me  towards  a  retired  fwamp  that 
lay  at  fome  diftance.  But  before  we  Had  got  many 
yards,  an  Englifli  gentleman  of  fome  diftinction,  as 
I  could  difcover  by  his  breeches,  the  only  covering 
he  had  on,  which  were  of  fine  fcarlet  velvet,  rii(hed 
clofe  by  us.  One  of  the  Indians  inftantly  relinquiihed 
his  hold,  and  fpringing  on  this  new  object,  endea- 
voured to  feize  him  as  his  prey  ;  but  the  gentleman 
being  (Irong,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  would 
probably  have  got  away,  had  not  he  who  held  my 
other  arm  quitted  me  to  affift  his  brother.  I  feized 
the  opportunity,  and  hafiened  away  to  join  another 
party  of  Englifh  troops  that  were  yet  unbroken, 
and  flood  in  a  body  at  fome  diftance.  But  before  I 
had  taken  many  fteps,  I  haftily  caft  my  eye  towards 
the  gentleman,  and  faw-  the  Indians  tomahawk  gafh 
into  his  back,  and  heard  him  utter  his  laft  groan  ; 
this  added  both  to  my  fpeed  and  defperation. 

I  had  left  this  mocking  fcene  but  a  few  yard^? 
when  a  fine  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age,  that  had 
hitherto  efcaped,  came  up  to  me,  and  begged  that  I 
would  let  him  lay  hold  of  me,  fo  that  he  might 
ftand  fome  chance  of  getting  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
favages.  I  told  him  that  I  would  give,  him  every 
afliftance  in  my  power,  and  to  this  purpofe  bid  him 
lay  hold  j  but  in  a  few  moments  he  was  torn  from 
my  fide,  and  by  his  fhrieks  I  judge  was  foon  put  to 
death.  I  could  not  help  forgetting  my  own  cares 
for  a  minute,  to  iament  the  fate  of  fo  young  a  fuf- 
ferer ;  but  it  was  utterly  impoffible  for  me  to  take 
any  methods  to  prevent  it. 

I  now  got  once  more  into  the  midfi:  of  friends,  but 
we  were  unable  to  afford  each  other  any  fuccpur. 
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As  this  was  the  divifion  that  had  advanced  the 
farther!  from  the  fort,  I  thought  there  might  be  a 
pofiibility  (though  but  a  bare  one)  of  my  forcing  my 
way  through  the  outer  ranks  of  the  Indians,'  and 
getting  to  a  neighbouring  wood,  which]  perceived 
at  fome  diftance.  I  was  ftill  encouraged  to  hope  by 
the  ataoft  miraculous  prefervation  I  had  already 
experienced. 

Nor  were  my  hopes  in  vain,  or  the'  efforts  I  made 
InerTeclual.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  I  reached  the  wood  ; 
but  by  the  time  I  had  penetrated  a  little  way  into  it, 
my  breath  was  fo  exhausted,  that  I  threw  myfelf  imp 
a  break,  and  lay  for 'fome  minutes  apparently  at  the 
laft  gafp.  At  length  I  recovered  the  power  of  refpi- 
ration  ;  but  my  apprehenfions  returned  wjth  all  their 
former  force,  when  I  faw  feveral  ravages  pafs  by, 
probably  in  purfuit  of  me,  at  no  very  great  diftance. 
In  this  fltuation  I  knew  not  whether  it  was  better 
to  proceed,  or  endeavour  to  conceal  myfelf  where  I 
lay,  till  night  came  on;  fearing,  however, 'that they 
would  return,  the  fame  Way,  I  thought  it  mod  pru- 
dent to  get  further  from  the  dreadful  fcene  of  my 
dilfreffes.  Accordingly,  firiking  i,nto  another  part 
of  the  wood,  I  haftened  on  as  fail  as  the  briers  and 
the  iofs  of  one  of  my  fhoes  would  permit  me;  and 
after  a  flow  progrefs  of  fome  hours,  gained  a  hill 
that  overlooked  the  plain  which  I  had  juft  left,  from 
whence  I  could  difcern  that  the  bloody  florrn  (till 
raged  with  unabated  fury. 

But  not  to  tire  my  readers,  I  mail  only  add,  that 
after  pailing  three  days'  without  fubfiflence,  and  en- 
during the  feverity  of  the  cold  dews  for  three  nights, 
I  at  length  reached  Fort  Edward  ;  where  with  pro- 
per care  my.  body  foon  recovered  its  wonted  ftrength, 
and  my  mind,  as  far  as  the  recollection  of  the  late* 
melancholy  events  would  permit,  its  ufual  compofure. 
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It  was  computed  that  fifteen  hundred  perfons  were 
killed  or  made  prifoners  by  thefe  favages  during  this 
fatal  day.  Many  of  the  latter  were  carried  off  by 
them  and  never  returned.  A  few,  through  favour- 
able accidents,  found  their  way  back  to  their  native 
country,  after  having  experienced  a  long  and  fevere 
captivity. 

The  brave  Colonel  Munro  had  haftened  away, 
foon  after  the  confufion  began,  to  the  French  camp, 
to  endeavour  to  procure  the  guard  agreed  by  the  fti- 
pulation  ;  but  his  application  proving  ineffectual,  he 
remained  there  till  General  Webb  fent  a  party  of 
troops  to  demand  and  protect  him  back  to  Fort 
Edward.  But  thefe  unhappy  occurrences,  which 
would  probably  have  been  prevented,  had  he  been 
left  to  purfue  his  own  plans,  together  with  the  lofs 
of  fo  many  brave  fellows,  murdered  in  cold  blood, 
to  whofe  valour  he  had  been'fo  lately  a  witnefs,  made 
fuch  an  impreffion  on  his  mind,  that  he  did  not  long 
furvive.  He  died  in  about  three  months  of  a  bro- 
ken heart,  and  of  truth  might  be  faid,  that  he  was 
an  honour  to  his  country. 

I  mean  not  to  point  out  the  following  circumftance 
as  the  immediate  judgment  of  heaven,  and  intended 
as  an  atonement  for  this  flaughter ;  but  I  cannot 
omit  that  very  few  of  thofe  different  tribes  of  Indians 
that  fhared  in  it  ever  lived  to  return  home.  The 
fmall-pox,  by  means  of  their  communica.tion  with 
the  Europeans,  found  its  way  among  them,  and 
made  an  equal  havock  to  what  they  themfelves  had 
done.  The  methods  they  purfued  on  the  flrft  attack 
of  that  malignant  diforder,  to  abate  the  fever  atten- 
ding it,  rendered  it.  fatal.  Whilft:  their  blood  was 
in  a  (tate  of  fermentation,  and  nature  was  driving  to 
throw  out  the  peccant  matter,  they  checked  her  ope- 
rations by  plunging  into  the  water  :  the  confequence 
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was  that  they  died  by  hundreds.  The  few  that  fu-t^ 
vived  were  transformed  by  it  into  hideous  objects, 
and  bore  with  them  to  the  grave  deep-indented 
marks  of  this  much-dreaded  difeafe. 

Mohfieur  Montcalm  fell  foon  after  6n  the  plains 
of  Quebec. 

-  That  the  unprovoked  cruelty  of  this  commander 
was  not  approved  of  by  the  generality  of  his  coun- 
trymen, 1  have  fince  been  convinced  of  by  many 
proofs.  One  only,  however,  which  I  received  from 
a  perfon  who  was  a  witnefs  to  it,  fhall  I  at  prefent 
give.  A  Canadian  merchant,  of  fome  confideration, 
having  heard  of  the  furrender  of  the  Englifh  fort, 
celebrated  the  fortunate  event  witfr  great  rejoic- 
ings and  hofpitality,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
that  country  ;  but  no  fooner  did  the  news  of  the 
maiTacre  which  enfued  reach  his  eats,  than  he  put 
an  immediate  'lTop  to  the  feftivity,  and  exclaimed  in 
the  fevereft  terms  againft  the  inhuman  permiilion  ; 
declaring  at  the  fame  time,  that  thofe  who  had  con- 
nived at  it  had  thereby  drawn  down,  on  that  part 
of  their  king's  dominions,  the  vengeance  of  Heaven. 
To  this  he  added,  that  he  much  feared  the  total  lofs 
of  them  would  defervedly  be  the  confequence.  How 
truly  this  prediction  has  been  verified,  we  well 
know. 

B\it  to  return— Though  the  Indians  are  negligent 
in  guarding  againft  furprifes,  they  are  alert  and  dex- 
trous in  furprifmg  their  enemies.  To  their  caution 
•and  perfeverance  in  ftealing  on  the  party  they  defign 
to  attack,  they  add  that  admirable  talent,  or  rather 
inftinclive  qualification  I  have  already  defcribed, 
of  tracing  out  thofe  they  are  in  purfuit  of.  ,  On  the 
fmootheft  g'rafs,  on  the  hardeft  earth,  and  even  on" 
the  very  Hones,  will  they  difcover  the  traces  of  an 
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enemy,  and  by  the  fhape  of  the  footfteps,  and  the 
diftance  between  the  prints,  diftinguifh  not  only 
whether  it  is  a  man  or  a  woman  who  has  parted  that 
way,  but  even  the  nation  to  which  they  belong. 
However  incredible  this  might  appear,  yet  from 
the  many  proofs  I  received  whilft  among  them  of 
their  amazing  fagacity  in  this  point,  I  fee  no  reafon 
to  difcredit  even  thefe  extraordinary  exertions  of 
it. 

When  they  have  overcome  an  enemy,  and  vic- 
tory is  no  longer  doubtful,  the  conquerors  firft  dif- 
patch  all  fuch  as  they  think  they  (hall  not  be  able  to 
carry  off  without  great  trouble,  and  then  endeavour 
to  take  as  many  prifoners  as  poffible  ;  after  this  they 
return  to  fcalp  thofe  who  are  either  dead,  or  too 
much  wounded  to  be  taken  with  them. 

At  this  bufinefs  they  are  exceedingly  expert.  They 
feize  the  head  of  the  difabled  or  dead  enemy,  and 
placing  one  of  their  feet  on  the  neck,  twift  their  left 
hand  in  the  hair  ;  by  this  means  having  extended 
the  (kin  that  covers  the  top  of  the  head,  they 
-draw  out  their  fcalping  knives,  which  are  always 
kept  in  good  order  for  this  cruel  purpofe,  and  with 
a  few  dextrous  ftrokes  take  off  the  part  that  is 
termed  the  fcalp.  They  are  fo  expeditious  in  do- 
ing this,  that  the  whole  time  required  fcarcely  ex- 
ceeds a  minute.  Thefe  they  preferve  as  monuments 
of  their  prowefs,  and  likewife  as  proofs  of  the  ven- 
geance they  have  infli&ed  on  their  enemies. 

If  two  Indians  feize  in  the  fame  inftant  a  prifoner, 
and  feem  to  have  an  equal  claim,  the  conteft  between 
them  is  foon  decided  ;  for  to  put  a  fpeedy  end  to 
any  difpute  that  might  arife,  the  perfon  that  is  ap- 
prehensive he  mail  lofe  his  expected  reward,  im- 
mediately has  reccurfe  to  his  tomahawk  or  war-club, 
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and  knocks  on  the  head  the  unhappy  caufe  of  their 
contention. 

Having  completed  their  pu'rp'ofes,  and  made  as 
much  havock  as  poffible,  they  immediately  retire 
towards  their  own  country,  with  the  fpoil  they  have 
acquired;  for  fear  of  being  purfued. 

Should  this  be  the  cafe,  they  make  ufe  of  many  ftra- 
tagems  to  elude  the  fearches  of  their  purfuers.  They 
sometimes,  fcatter  leaves,  fand,  or.duft  over  the 
prints  of  their  feet ;  fometimes  tread  in  each  other's 
footfteps ;  and  fometimes  lift  their  feet  fo  high,  and 
tread  fo  lightly,  as  not  to  make  any  impreflion  on  the 
ground.  But  if  they  find  all  thefe  precautions  un- 
availing, and  that  they  are  near  being  overtaken, 
theyfirft  difpatch  and  fcalp  their  prjfoners,  and  then 
dividing,  each  endeavours  to1  regain  his  native  coun- 
try by  a  different  route.  This  prevents  all  further  pur- 
fuit ;  for  their  purfuers  now  defpairing,  either  of  gra- 
tifying their  revenge,  or  of  releasing 'thofe  of  their 
friends  who  were  made  captives,  return  home. 

If  the  fuccefsful  party  is  fo  lucky  as  to  make  good 
their  retreat  unmolefted,  they  haften  with  the  great- 
eft  expedition  to  reach  a  country  where  they  may  be 
perfedly  fecure  5  and  that  their  wounded  companions 
may  not  retard  their  flight,  they  carry  them  by  turns 
in  litters,  or  if  it  is  in  the  winter  feafon,  draw  them 
on  fledges. 

Their  litters  are  made  in  a  rude  manner  of  the 
branches  of  trees.  Their  fledges  confift  of.  two 
fmail  thin  boards,  about  a  foot  wide  when  joined,  and 
near  fix  feet  long.  The  fore-part  is  turned  up/ and 
the  fides  are  bordered  with  fmall  bands.  The  In- 
dians draw  thefe  carriages  with  great  eafe,  be  they 
ever  fo  much  loaded,  by  means  of  a  firing  which 
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pnffes  round  the  bread.  This  collar  is  called  a 
Met' imp,  and  is  in  ufe  throughout  America,  both  in 
the  iettlements  and  the  internal  parts.  Thole  ufed 
in  the  latter  are  made  of  leather,  and  very  curioufly 

wrought. 

The  prifoners  during  their  march  are  guarded 
with  the  greateft  care.  During  the  day,  i£  the  jour« 
ney  is  over  land,  they  are  always  held  by  fome  of  the 
victorious  party  ;  if  by  water,  they  are  fattened  to 
the  canoe.  In  the  night  time  they  are  drenched 
along  the  ground  quite  naked,  with  their  legs,  arms, 
and  neck  fattened  to  hooks  fixed  in  the  ground. 
Befides  this,  cords  are  tied  to  their  arms  or  iegs9 
which  are  held  by  an  Indian,  who  inftantly  awakes 
at  the  lead  motion  of  them, 

Notwithftanding  fuch  precautions  are  ufually  ta- 
ken by  the  Indians,  it  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
New-England,  that  one  of  the  weaker  fex,  almoft 
alone,  and  unaffitted,  found  means  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  a  party  of  warriors,  and  not  only  to  make 
her  efcape  from  them,  but  to  revenge  the  caufe  of 
hsr  countrymen. 

Some  years  ago  a  fmall  band  of  Canadian  Indians, 
confiding  of  ten  warriors,  attended  by  two  of  their 
wives,  made  an  irruption  into  the  back  fettlements  of 
New-England.  They  lurked  for  fome  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  one  of  the  mod  exterior  towns,  and  at 
length,  after  having  killed  and  fcalped  feveral  peo- 
ple, found  means  to  take  prifoher  a  woman  who  had 
with  her  a  fon  of  about  twelve  years  of  age.  Being 
fatisfied  with  the  execution  they  had  done,  they  re- 
treated towards  their  native  country,  which  lay  at 
three  hundred  miles  didance,  and  carried  off  with 
them  their  two  captives. 
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The  fecond  night  of  their  retreat,  the  woman, 
whofe  name,  if  I  miftake  not,  was  Rowe,  formed  a 
refolution  worthy  of  the  molt  intrepid  hero.  She 
thought  {he  mould  be  able  to  get  from  her  hands 
the  manacles  by  which  they  were  confined,  and  de- 
termined if  me  did  (o  to  make  a  defperate  effort  for 
the  recovery  of  her  freedom.  To  this  purpofe,  when 
fhe  concluded  that  her  conquerors  were  in  their 
founded  fleep^  (he  ftrove  to  flip  the  cords  from  her 
hands.  In  this  fhe  fucceeded ;  and  cautioning  her 
fon,  whom  they  had  fuffered  to  go  unbound,  in  a 
whifper,  againft  being  furprifed  at  what  me  was 
about  to  do,  fhe  removed  to  a  diftance,  with  great 
warinefs,  the  defenfive  weapons  of  the  Indians, 
which  lay  by  their  fides, 

Having  done  this,  me  put  one  of  the  tomahawks 
into  the  hands  of  the  boy,  bidding  him  to  follow  her 
example  :  and  taking  another  herfelf,  fell  upon  the 
fleeping  Indians,  feveral  of  whom  fhe  inftantly  dif- 
patched.  But  her  attempt  was  nearly  fruftrated  by 
the  imbecility  of  her  fon,'  who  wanting  both  ftrength 
and  refolution,  made  a  feeble  ftroke  at  one  of  them, 
which  only  ferved  to  awaken  him  ;  fhe  however 
fprung  at  the  rifing  warrior,  and  before  he  coula1  re- 
cover his  arms,  made  him  fink  under  the  weight  of 
her  tomahawk;  and  this  fhe  alternately  did  to  all 
the  reft,  except  one  of  the  women  who  awoke  in 
time,  and  made  her  efcape. 

The  heroine  then  took  off  the  fcalps  of  her  van- 
quifhed  enemies,  and  feizing  alfo  thofe  they  were 
carrying  away  with  them  as  proofs  of  their  fuccefs, 
fhe  returned  in  triumph  to  the  town  from  whence 
me  had  fo  lately  been  dragged,  to  the  great  aftonifh- 
nient  of , her  neighbours,  who  could  fcarcely  credit 
their  fenfes,  or  the  teftimonies  fhe  bore  of  her  Ama- 
zonian intrepidity. ' 
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I  During  their  march  they  oblige  their  prifoners  to 
ling  their  death-Cong,  which  generally  confifts  of 
thefe  or  fimilar  fentences :  "  I  am  going  to  die,  I 
"  am  about  to  fuffer  ;  but  I  will  bear  the  fevered  tor- 
V  tures  my  enemies  can  inflict  with  becoming  forti? 
"  tude.  I  will  die  like  a  brave  man,  and  I  mail  then 
"  go  to  join  the  chiefs  that  have  fullered  on  the  fame 
"  account."  Thefe  fongs  are  continued  with  necef- 
fary  intervals,  until  they  reach  the  village  or  camp  to 
which  they  are  going. 

■  •»' 

When  the  warriors  are  arrived  within  hearing, 
they  fet  up  different  cries,  which  ^communicate  to 
their  friends  a  general  hiftory  of  the  fuceefs  of  the 
expedition.  The  number  of  the  death-cries  they 
give,  declare  how  many  of  their  own  party  are  loft  ; 
the  number  of  war-whoops,  the  number  of  prifoners 
they  have  taken.  ,  , 

It  is  difficult  to  defcribe  thefe  cries,  but  the  befl 
idea  I  can  give  of  them  is,  that  the  former  confifts. 
of  the  found  Whoo,  Whop,  Whoop,  which  is 
continued  in  a  long  fhril  tone,  nearly  till  the  breath 
is  exhaufted,  and  then  broken  off  with  a  fudden 
elevation  of  the  voice.  The  latter  is  a  loud  cry, 
of  much  the  fame  kind,  which  is  modulated  into 
notes,  by  the  hand  being  placed  before  the  mouth, 
Both  of  them  might  be  heard  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

Whilft  thefe  are  uttering,  the.perfons  to  whom 
they  are  defigned  to  convey  the  intelligence,  continue 
motionlefs  and  all  attention.  When  this  ceremony 
is  performed,  the  whole  village  iffue  out  to  learn  the 
particulars  of  the  relation  they. have  juft  heard  in  ge- 
neral terms,  and  according  as  the  news  proves  mourn* 

h  h    .  .    •  • 
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ful  or  the  contrary,  they  anfwer  by  fo  many  accla- 
mations or  cries  of  lamentation. 

Being  by  this  time  arrived-  at  the  village -or  camp, 
the  women  and  children  arm  themfelves  with  flicks 
and  bludgeon?,  and  form  themfelves  into  two  ranks, 
through  which  the  prifoners  are  obliged  to  pafs. 
The  treatment  they  undergo  before  they  reach  the 
extremity  of  the  line,  is  very  fevere.  Sometimes 
they  are  fo  beaten  over  the  head  and  face,  as  to 
have  fcarcely  any  remains  of  life  -9  and  happy  would 
it  be  for  them  if  by  this  ufage  an  end  was  put  to  their 
wretched  beings.  But  their  tormentors  take  care 
that  none  of  the  blows  they  give,  prove  mortal,  as- 
they  wifh  to  referve  the  miferable  fufierers  for  more 
fever e  ieflielions. 

After  having  undergone  this  introdu&ory  difci- 
pline,  they  are  bound  hand  and  foot,  whilft  the 
chiefs  hold  a  council  in  which  their  fate  is  determined. 
Thofe  who  are  decreed  to  be  put  to  death  by  the 
ufual  torments,  are  delivered  to  the  chief  of  the  war- 
riors ;  fuch  as  are  to  l?e  fpared,  are  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  chief  of  the  nation  :  fo  that  in  a  fhort 
time  all  the  prifoners  may  be  affured  of  their  fate,  as 
the  fentence  now  pronounced  is  irrevocable.  The 
former  they  term  being  configned  to  the  houfe  of 
death,  the  latter  to  the  houfe  of  grace. 

h  captives  as  are  prefty  far  advanced  in  Kfe, 
and  have  acquired  great  honour  by  their  warlike 
deeds,  always  atone  for  the  blood  they  have  fpilt, 
by  the  tortures  of  fire.  Their  fuccefs  in  war  is  rea- 
dily known  by  the  blue  marks  upon  their  breads 
and  arms,  which  are  as  legible  to  the  Indians  as  let- 
ters are  to  Europeans. 

The  manner  in   which    thefe   hieroglyphics  are 
made,  is  by  breaking  the  fkin  with  the  teeth  of  fiftu 
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or  fharpened  flints,  dipped  in  a  kind  of  ink  made  of 
the  foot  of  pitch  pine.  Like  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Pids  of  Britain,  thefe  are  elleemed  ornamental ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  they  ferve  as  regifters  of  the  heroic 
actions  of  the  warrior  who  thus  bears  about  him. 
indelible  marks  of  his  valour. 

The  prifonersxleftined  to  death  are  foon  led  to 
the  place  of  execution,  which  is  generally  in  the 
centre  of  the  camp  or  village  ;  where,  being  flript, 
and  every  part  of  their  bodies  blackened,  the  fkia 
of  a  crow  or  raven  is  fixed  on  their  heads.  They 
are  then  bound  to  a  flake,  with  faggots  heaped 
around  them,  and  obliged,  for  the  laft  time,  to  ling 
their  death  long. 

The  warriors,  for  fuch  it  is  only  who  commonly 
fuffer  this  puniihmenf,  now  performed  in  a  more  pro- 
lix manner  this  fad  folemnity.  They  recount  with 
an  audible  voice  all  the  brave  actions  they  have  per- 
formed, and  pride  themfelves  in  the  number  of  ene- 
mies they  have  killed.  In  this  rehearfal  they  fpare 
not  even  their  tormentors,  but  flrive,  by  every  pro- 
voking tale  they  can  invent,  to  irritate  and  infult 
them.  Sometimes  this  has  the  deiired  effect,  and 
the  fufTerers  are  difpatched  fooner  than  they  other- 
wife  would  have  been. 


There  are  many  other  methods  which  the  Indians 
make  ufe  of  to  put  their  prifoners  to  death,  but  thefe 
are  only  occafional  j  that  of  burning  is  mcfl  gene- 
rally ufed. 

Whilfl  I. was  at  the  chief  town  of  the  Ottagau- 
mies,  an  Illinois  Indian  was  brought  in,  who  had 
been  made  prifoner  by  one  of  their  war-parties.  I 
had  then  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  cuftomary 
cruelties  inflicted  by  thefe  people  on  their  captives, 
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through  the  minuted  part  of  their  procefs.  After 
the  previous  (teps  neceffary  to  this  condemnation, 
he  was  carried,  early  in  the  morning,  to  a  little- 
diflance  from  the  town,  where  he  was  bound  to  a 
tree.  •  - 

This  being  done,  all  the  boys,  who  amounted  to 
a  great  number,  as  the  place  was  populous,  were 
permitted  to  amufe  themfelyes  with  mooting  their 
arrows  at  the  unhappy  viclim.  As  there  were  none 
of  them  more  than  twelve  years  old,  and  were  plac- 
ed at  a  considerable  diftance,  they  had  not  flrength 
to  penetrate  to  the  vital  parts,  fo  that  the  poor  wretch 
Hood  pierced  with  arrows,  and  differing  the  eonfe- 
quent  agonies,  for  more  than  two  days. 

During  this  time  he  fung  his  warlike,  exploits. 
He  recapitulated  every  ftratagem  he  had  made  ufe 
of  to  furprife  his  enemies :  He  beaded  of  thequan-. 
tity  of  fcalps  he  poffefTed,  and  enumerated  the  pri- 
foners  he  had  taken.  He  then  defcribed  the  diffe- 
rent barbarous  methods  by  which  he  had  put  the  lat- 
ter to  death,  and  feemed  even  then  to  receive  incon- 
ceivable pleafure  from  the  recital  of  the  horrid 
tale.  -  ■-  ,  ■ 

But  he  dwelt  more  particularly  on  the  cruelties  he 
had  pra&iced  on,  fuch  of  the  kindred  of  his  prefent 
tormentors,  as  had  fallen  into  his  hands ;  endeavour- 
ing by  tbefe  aggravated  infults  to  induce  them  to 
increafe  his  tortures,  that  he"  might  be  able  to.  give 
greater  proofs  of  fortitudes  Even  in  the  iaft  drug- 
gies of  life,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  vent 
in  words  the  indignant  provocation  his  tongue 
would  have  uttered,  a  fmile  of  mingled  fcorn  and 
triumph  fat  on  his  countenance. 
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This  method  of  tormenting  their  enemies  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Indians  as  productive  of  more  than 
one  beneficial  confequence.  It  fatiates,  in  a  greater 
degree,  that  diabolical  luft  of  revenge,  whichis 
the  predominant  paffion  in  the  bread  of  every  in- 
dividual of  every  tribe,  and  it  gives  the  growing 
warriors  an  early  propenfity  to  that  cruelty  and 
thirft  for  blood,  which  is  fo  neceflary  a  qualification 
for  fuch  as  would  be  thoroughly  {killed  in  their  la- 
vage art  of  wan 

I  have  been  informed,  that  an  Indian,  who  was 
under  the  hands  of  his  tormentors,  had  the  audacity 
to  tell  them,  that  they  were  ignorant  old  women, 
and  did  not  know  how  to  put  brave  pr i fon ers  td 
death.  He  acquainted  them  that  he  had  heretofore 
taken  fome  of  their  warriors,  and  inftead  of  the  tri- 
vial punifhrnents  they  inflicted  on  him,  he  had'de- 
vifed  for  them  the  moll:  excruciating  torments  ;  that 
having  bound  them  to  a  flake,  he  had  (luck  their 
bodies  full  of  fharp  fplinters  of  turpentine  wood,  to 
which  he  then  fet  fire,  and  dancing  around  them, 
enjoyed  the  agonizing  pangs  of  the  flaming  victims* 

This  bravado,  which  carried  with  it  a  degree  of 
infult,  that  even  the  accuftomed  ear  of  an  Indian 
could  not  Iiften  to  unmoved,  threw  his  tormentors 
off  their  guard,  and  fhortened  the  duration  of  his 
torments  ;  for  one  of  the  chiefs  Tan  to  him,  and  rip- 
ping out  his  heart,  flopped  with  it  the  mouth  from 
which  had  iffued  fuch  provoking  language. 

Innumerable  are  the  ftories  that  may  be  told  cf 
the.  courage  and  refalution  of  the  Indians,  who  hap- 
pen to  be  made  prifoners  by  their  adverfaries.  Many 
that  I  have  heard  are  fo  aftonifhing,  that  they  feem 
to  exceed  the  utmoft  limits  of  credibility  ;  it  iss 
s  however,  certain  that  thefe  favages  are  poffefTeci  with 
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many  heroic  qualities,  and  bear  every  fpecies  of 
misfortune  with  a  degree  of  fortitude  which  has  not 
been  outdone  by  any  of  the  ancient  heroes  either  of 
Greece  or  of  Rome. 

Notwithilanding  thefe  acls  of  feverity  exercifed 
by  the  Indians  towards  thofe  of  their  own  fpeejes, 
who  fall  into  their  hands,  fome  tribes  of  them  have 
been  remarked  for  their  moderation  to  fuch  female 
prifoners,  belonging  to  the  Englifh  colonies,  as  have 
happened  to  be  taken  by  them.  Women  of  great 
beauty  have  frequently  been  carried  off  by  them,  and 
dining  a  march  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  thro' 
their  retired  forefis,  have  lain  by  their  fides  without 
receiving  any  infulr,  and  their  chaitity  has  remained 
inviolate.  Inftances  have  .happened  where  female 
captives,  who  have  been  pregnant  at  the  time  of 
their  being  taken,  have  found  the  pangs  of  child- 
birth come  upon  them  in  the  midft  of  folitary  woods, 
and  lavages  their  only  companions ;  yet  from  thefe, 
favages  as  they  were,  have  they  received  every  af- 
fiilance  their  fituation  would  admit  of,  and  been 
treated  with  a  degree  of  delicacy  and  humanity  they 
little  expected. 

This  forbearance,  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  does 
not  proceed  altogether  from  their  difpofition,  but  is 
only  inherent  in, thofe  who  have  held  fome  commu- 
nication with  the  French  miffionaries.  Without  in- 
tending that  their  natural  enemies,  the  Englifh,  mould 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  labours,  thefe  fathers  have 
taken  great  pains, to  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  the 
Indians  the  general  principles  of  humanity,  which 
has  diffufed  itfelf  through  their  manners,  and  has 
proved  of  public  utility. 

Thofe  prifoners  that  are  configned  to  the  houfe  of 
grace,  and  thefe  are  commonly  the  young  men,  wo- 
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men,  and  children,  await  the  difpofal  of  the  chiefs, 
who,  after  the  execution  of  fuch  as  are  condemned 
to  die,  hold  a  council  for  this  purpofe. 

A  herald  is  fent  round  the  village  or  camp,  to  give 
notice  that  fuch  as  have  loft  any  relations  in  the  late 
expedition,  are  defired  to  attend  the  diftribution 
which  is  about  to  take  place.  Thofe  women  who 
have  loft  their  fons  or  hulbands,  are  generally  fatis- 
fied  in  the  fir  ft  place  ;  after  thefe,  fuch  as  have  been 
deprived  of  friends  of  a  more  remote  degree  of  con- 
fanguinity,  or  who  choofe' to  adopt  fome  of  the, 
youth. 

The  divifion  being  made,  which  is  done,  as  in 
other  cafes,  without  theleaft  difpute,  thofe  who  have 
received  any  fhare,  lead  them  to  their  tents  or  huts ; 
and  having  unbound  them,  wafli  and  drefs  their 
wounds,  if  they  happen  to  have  received  any;  they 
then  clothe  them,  and  give  them  the  moit  comfor- 
table and  refrefhing  food  their  (tore  will  afford. 

Whilft  their  new  domeftic's'-are  feeding,  they  en- 
deavour to  adminifterconfolation  to  them  ;  they  tel} 
them  that  as  they  are  redeemed  from  death,  they 
rcmft  now  be  cheerful  and  happy  ;  and  if  they  ferve 
them  well,  without  murmuring  or  repining,  nothing 
mall  be  wanting  to  make  them  fuch  atonement  for 
the  lofsof  their  country  and  friends  as  circumftances 
will  allow  of. 


If  any  men  are  fpared,  they  are  commonly  given 
to  the  widows  that  have  loft  their  hufoands  by  the 
hand  of  the  enemy,  mould  there  be  any  fuch,  to 
.whom,  if  they  happen  to  prove  agreeable,  they  are 
foon  married.  But  mould  the  dame  be  otherwife 
engaged,  the  life  of  him  who  falls  to  her  lot  is  in 
great  danger;  efpecialiy  if  (he  fancies  that  her  late 
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hufband  wants  a  flave  in  the  country  of  fpirits,  to 
which  he  is  gone* * 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  a. number  of  young  men 
take  the  devoted  captive  to  fome  diftance,  and  dif- 
patch  him  without  any  ceremony  j  after  he  has  been 
fpared  by  the  council,  they  cdnfider  him  of  too  little 
confequence  to  be  entitled  to  the  torments  alloted  to 
thofe  who  have  been  judged  worthy  of  them. 

The  women  are  ufua'IIy  distributed  to  the  men, 
from  whom  they,  do  not  fail  of  meeting  with  a  fa- 
vourable reception.  The  boys  and  girls  are.  taken 
into  the  families  of  fuch  as  have  need  of  them,  and 
are  confidered  as  flaves;.  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
that  they  are  fold  in  the  fame  capacity  to  the  Euro- 
pean traders  that  come  among  them. 

The  Indians  have-no  idea  of  moderating  the  ra- 
vages of  war,  by  fparing  their  prifoners,  and  entering 
into  a  negociation  with  the  band  from  whom  they 
have  been  taken  for  an  exchange.  All  that  are 
captivated  by  both  parties,  are  either  put  to  death, 
adopted,  or  made  Haves  of.  And  fo  particular  are 
every  nation  in  this  refpecl:,  that  if  any  of  their  tribe, 
even  a  warrior,  mould  be  taken  prifoner,  and  by 
chance  be  received  into  the  houfe  of  grace,  either  as 
an  adopted  perfon  or  a  Have,  and  mould  afterwards 
make  his  efcape,  they  will  by  no  means  receive  him, 
or  acknowledge  him  as  one  of  their  band. 

The  condition  of  fuch  as  are  adopted  differs  not 
in  any  one  in  dance  from  the  children  of  the  nation 
to  which  they  now  belong.  They  affume  all  the 
rights  of  thofe  whofe  places  they  fupply,  and  fre- 
quently make  no  difficulty  of  going  in  the  war  par- 
ties againft  their  own  countrymen.  Should,  how- 
ever, any  of  thefe  by  chance   make   their  efcape, 
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and  be  afterwards  retaken,  they  are  efleemed  as 
unnatural  children  and  ungrateful  perfons,  who  have 
deferted  and  made  war  upon  their  parents  and  bene- 
factors, and  are  treated  with  uncommon  ieverity. 

That  part  of  the  prifoners  which  are  confidered  as 
ilaves,  are  generally  diflri'buted  among  the  chiefs  ; 
who  frequently  make  prefents  of  fome  of  them  to, 
the  European  governors  of  the  out  polls,  or  to  the 
fuperintendants  or  commiflaries  of  Indian  affairs.  I 
have  been  informed  that  it  was  the  Jeiuits  and  French 
miffionaries  that  ftrft  occafioned  the  introduction  of 
thefe  unhappy  captives  into  the  feitiements,  and  who 
by  fo. doing  taught  the  Indians  that  they  were  va- 
luable. 

Their  views  indeed  -were  laudable,  as  they  ima- 
gined that  by  this  method  they  mould  not  only  pre- 
vent much  barbarity  and  tyoodfhed,  but  find  the  op- 
portunities of  fpreading  their  religion  among  them 
increafed.  To  this  purpofe  they  encouraged  the 
traders  to  purchafe  fuch  Haves  as  they  met  with. 

The  good  effects  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  were 
not  however  equal  to  the  expectations  of  thefe  pious 
fathers.  Indead  of  being  the  means  of  preventing 
cruelty  and  bloodflied,  if  only  caufed  the  diffentions 
between  the  Indian  nations,  to  be  carried  on  with  a 
greater  degree  of  violence,  and  with  unremitted  ar- 
dour. The  prize  they  fought  for  being  no  longer 
revenge  or  fame,  but  the  acquirement  of  fpiritous 
liquors,  for  which  their  captives  were  to  be  exchang- 
ed, and  of  which  almofi  every  nation  is  immode- 
rately fond,  they  fought  for  their  enemies  with  un- 
wonted alacrity,  and  were  ccnilantly  en  the  watch 
to  furprife  and  carry  them  orrT 
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It  might  ftiH  be  faid  that  fewer  of  the  captives  are 
tormented  and  put  to  death,  fince  thefe  expectations 
of  receiving  -fo  valuable  a  confideration  for  them 
have  been  excited,  than  there  ufuaily  had  been  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  their  accuftonied  cruelty  to 
the  warriors  they  take,  is  in  the  leaft  abated  ;  their 
natural  defire  of  vengeance  muft  be  gratified  ;  they 
now  only  become  more  affiduous  in  fecuring  a 
greater  number  of  young  prifoners,  whiift  thofe  who 
are  made  captive  in  their  defence,  are  tormented 
and  put  to  death  as  before. 

The  miffionaries  finding,  that,  contrary  to  their 
wifhes,  their  zeal  had  only  ferved  toincreafe  the  fale 
of  the  noxious  juices,  applied  to  the  governor- of 
Canada,  in  the  year  1693,  for  a  prohibition  of  this 
baneful  trade.  An  order  was  iffued  accordingly, 
but  it  could  not  put  a  total  flop  to  it;  the  French 
Couriers  de  Bois  were  hardy  enough  to  carry  it  on 
-claiideftinely,  notwithstanding  the  penalty  annexed 
to  a  breach  of  the  prohibition  was  v  confiderable 
iine  and  imprifonnient. 

Some  who-  were  detected  in  the  profecution  of  it, 
withdrew  into  the  Indian  countries,  where  they  in- 
termarried with  the  natives,  and  underwent  a  volun- 
tary banifnment.  Thefe,  however,  being  an  aban- 
doned and  debauched  fet,  their  conducl  contributed 
very  little  either  towards  reforming  the  manners  of 
their  new  relations,  or  engaging  them  to  entertain 
a  favourable  opinion  of  the  religion  they  profefTed. 
Thus  did  thefe  indefatigable  religious  men  fee  their 
defigns  in  jbme  meafure  once  more  fruftrated. 

However,  the  emigration  was  productive  of  an 
cffed  which  turned  out  to  be  beneficial  to  their  na- 
tion. By  the  conneaion  of  thefe  refugees  with  the 
•Iroquois,   Miffiflauges,   Hurons,    Miamies,  Powto- 
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wottomies,  Puants,  Menomonies,  Algonkins,  &c. 
and  the  conftant  reprefentations  thefe  various  na- 
tions received  from  them  of  the  power  and  grandeur 
of  the  French,  to  the  aggrandifement  of  whofe 
monarch,  notwithstanding  their  banifhment,  they 
flill  retained  their  habitual  inclinations,  the  Indians 
became  infenfibly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  that  peo- 
ple, and  I  am  perfuaded  /will  take  every  opportunity 
of  (hewing  their  attachment  to  them. 

And  this  even  in  defpite  of  the  difgraceful  efli- 
mation  they  mud  be  held  by  them,  fince  they  have 
been  driven  out  of  Canada  ;  for  the  Indians  confider 
every  conquered  people  as  in  a  ftate  of  *vaffalage  to 
their  conquerors.  After  one  nation  has  finally  fub- 
dued  another,  and  a  conditional  fubmiffion  is  agreed 
on,  it  is  cuftomary  for  the  chiefs  of  the  conquered, 
when  they  lit  in  council  with  their  fubduers,  to  wear 
petticoats,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  they  are  in 
a, ftate  of  fubje&ion,  and  ought  to  be  ranked  among 
the  women.  Their  partiality  to  the  Trench  has 
however  taken  too  deep  root  for  time  itfeff  to  era- 
dicate it. 
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Of  their  manner  cf  making  Peace,  &&, 


J_  HE  wars  that  are  carried  on  between  the' 
Indian  nations  are  in  general  hereditary,  and  con-' 
tinue  from  age  to  age  with  a  few  interruptions.  If 
a  peace  becomes  necefTary,  the  principal  care  of  both 
parties  is  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  making  the 
iirfl  advances. 

When  they  tre2t  with  an  enemy,  relative  to  a  fuf- 
penfion  of  hoftilities,  the  chief  who  is  commimon- 
ed  to  undertake  the  negpciation,  if  it  is  not  brought 
about  by  the  mediation  of  fome  neighbouring  band, 
abates  nothing  of  his  natural  haughtinefs :  even 
when  the  affairs  of  his  country  are  in  the  word:  fitu- 
ation,  he  makes  no  conceffions,  but  endeavours  to 
perfuade  his  adverfaries  that  it  is  their  interefl  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war. 

Accidents  fornetimes  contribute  to  bring  about  a 
peace  between  nations  that  otherwife -could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  liden  to  terms  of  accommodation. 
An  inftance  of  this,  which  I  heard  of  in  almoft  eve- 
ry nation  I  pafTed  through,  I  mall  relate. 
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About  eighty  years  ago,  the  Iroquois  and  Chipe- 
ways;  two  powerful  nations,  were  at  war  with  the 
Ottagaumies  and  Saukies,  who  were  much  inferior 
to  their  adverfaries  both  in  numbers  and  ftrength. 
One  winter  near  a  thoufand  of  the  former  made  an 
excurfion  from  Lake  Ontario,  by  way  of  Toronto, 
towards  the  territories  of  their  enemies.  They  coaft- 
ed  Lake  Huron  on  its  eaft  and  northern  borders,  till 
they  arrived  at  the  ifland  of  St  Jofeph,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  in  the  Straits  of  St  Marie.  There  they  croffed 
thefe  Straits  upon  the  ice,  about  fifteen  miles  below 
the  falls,  and  continued  their  route  ftiil  weftward. 
As  the  ground  was  covered  with  fnow,  to  prevent  a 
difcovery  of  their  numbers,  they  marched  in  alingle 
file,  treading  in  each  others  footfteps. 

Four  Chipeway  Indians,  palling  that  way,  obferv- 
ed  this  army,  and  readily  gueffed  from  the  direaion 
of  their  march,  and  the  precautions  they  took,  both 
the  country  to  which  they  were  haftening  and  their 
defigns. 

Notwithstanding  the  nation  to  which  they*beiong- 
ed  was  at  war  with  the  Ottagaumies,  and  inalliance 
with  their  invaders,  yet  from  a  principle  which  can- 
not be  accounted  for,  they  took  an  inftant  refolu- 
tion  to  apprife  the  former  of  their  danger.  To  this 
purpofe  they  haftened  away  with  their  ufuai  celerity, 
and,  taking  a  circuit  to  avoid  difcovery,  arrived  at 
the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Ottagaumies,  before  fo 
large  a  body,  moving  in  fo  caiitious  a  manner,  could 
do.  There  they  found  a  party  of  about  four  hun- 
dred warriors,  fome  of  whom  were  Saukies,  wharn 
.they  informed  of  the  approach  of  their  enemies. 

The  chiefs  immediately  colie&ed  their  whole 
force,  and  held  a  council  on  the  iteps  that  were  to  be 
taken  for  their  defence.     As  they  were  encumbered 
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with  their  families,  it  was  impoffible  that  they  could 
retreat  in  time  ;  they  therefore  determined  to  choofe 
the  moil  advantageous  fpot,  and  to  give  the  Iro- 
quois the  bed  reception  in  their  power. 

Not  far  from  the  place  where  they  then  happened 
to  be,  flood  two  (mall  Jakes,  between  which  ran 
a  narrow  neck  of  land  about  a  mile  in  length,  and 
only  from  twenty  .to  forty  yards  in  breadth.  Con- 
cluding that  the  Iroquois  intended  to  pals  through 
this  defile,  the  united  bands  divided'  their  little  party 
into  two  bodies  of  two  hundred  each.  One  of  thefe 
took  poll  at  the  extremity  of  the  pafs  that  lay  neareft 
to  their  hunting  grounds,  w*hich  they  immediately 
fortified  with  a  bread- work  formed  of  palifades  ; 
whilft  the  other  body  took  a  compafs  round  one  of 
the  lakes,  with  a  defign  to  hem  their  enemies  in 
when  they  had  entered  the  defile. 

Their  ftratagem  fucceeded  ;  for  no  fooner  had  the 
whole  of  the  Iroquois  entered  the  pafs,  than,  being 
provided  with  wood  for  the  purpofe,  they  formed  a 
iimilar  bread-work  on  the  other  extremity,  and  thus 
enelofed  their  enemies. 

The  Iroquois  foon  perceived  their  fituation,  and 
immediately  held  a  council  on  the  meafures  that  were 
neceflary  to  be  purfued  to  extricate  themfelves. 
Unluckily  for  them,  a  thaw  had  juft  taken  place, 
which  had  fo  far  dhTolved  the  ice  as  to  render  it  im- 
paifable,  and  yet  there  dill  remained  fufficient  to  pre- 
vent them  from  either  palling  over  the  lake  on  rafts, 
or  from  fwimming  acrofs.  In  this  dilemma  it  was 
agreed  that  they  iliould  endeavour  to  force  one  of 
the  bread- works ;  but  they  foon  x  found  them  too 
well  defended  to  effect  their  purpofe. 
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Notwithstanding  this  difappointment,  with  the 
ufual  compofure  and  unapprehenfivenefs  of  Indians, 
they  amufed  themfelves  three  or  four  days  in  timing. 
By  this  time  the  ice  being  quite  difTblved,  they  made 
themfelves  rafts,  which  they  were  enabled  to  do  by 
fome  trees  that  fortunately  grew  on  the  fpot,  and  at- 
tempted to  pafs  one  of  the  lakes. 

They  accordingly  fet  off  before  day-break ;  but  the 
Ottagaumies,  who  had  been  watchful  of  their  mo- 
tions, perceiving  their  defign,  detached  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  from  each  of  their  parties,  to  oppofe 
their  landing.  Thefe  three  hundred  marched  fo 
expeditioufly  to  the  other  fide  of  the  lake,  that 
they  reached  it  before  their  opponents  had  gained 
the  more,  they  being  retarded  by  their  poles  flicking 
in  the  mud.     ' 

As  foon  as  the  confederates  arrived,  they  poured 
in  a  very  heavy  fire,  both  from  their  bows  and 
mufquetry,  on  the  Iroquois,  which  greatly  difcon- 
certed  them  j  till  the  latter  finding  their  fituation, 
defperate,  leaped  into  the  water,  and  fought  their 
way  through  their  enemies.  This  however  they 
could  not  do  without  lofing  more  than  half  their 
men. 


After  the  Iroquois  had  landed,  they  made  good 
their  retreat,  but  were  obliged  to  leave  their  ene- 
mies mafters  of  the  field,  and  in  poffeffion  of  all  the 
furs  they  had  taken  during  their  winter's  hunt. 
Thus  dearly  did  they  pay  for  an  unprovoked  ex^ 
curfion  to  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  rout  they  ought 
to  have  purfued,  and  to  which  they  were  only  im- 
pelled by  a  fudden  defire  of  cutting  off  fame  of  their 
aneient  enemies. 
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But  had  they  known  their  ftrength,  they  might 
have  deftroyed  every  man  of  the  party  that  oppofed 
them;  which  even  at  the  firft  onfet  was  only  incon- 
Jlderable,  and  when  diminifhed  by  the  action,  total- 
ly unable  to  make  any  ftand  againft  them. 

The  victorious  bands  rewarded  the  Chipeways, 
who  had  been  the  means  of  their  fuccefs,  with  a 
fnare  of  the  fpoils.  They  preiTed  them  to  take  any 
quantity  they^chofe  of  the  richeft  of  the  furs,'  and 
i'er't  them  under  an  efcort  of  fifty  men  to  their  own 
country.  The  difinterelled  Chipeways,  as  the  In- 
dians in  general  are  feldom  actuated  by  mercenary 
motives,  for  a  confiderable  while  refufed  thefe  pre- 
fents, -but  were  at  length  perfuaded  to  accept  of 
them. 


The  brave  and  well  concerted  refinance  here  made 
by  the  Ottagaumies  and  Saukies,  aided  by  the  medi- 
ation of  the  Chipeways,  who  laying  afide  on  this  oc- 
caiion  the  animofity  they  had  fo  long  borne  thofe  peo- 
ple, approved  of  the  generous  conduct  of  their  four 
.chiefs,  were  together  the  means  of  effecting  a  recon- 
ciliation between  thefe  nations,  and  ia  procefs  of 
time  united  them  ail  in  the  bands  of  amity. 

And  I  believe  that  all  the  Indians  inhabiting  that 
extend ve  country  which  lies  between  Quebec,  the 
banks  of  the  Miffiflippi  north  of  the  Ouifconfm,  and 
the  fettlements  belonging  to  the  Hudfon's  Bay  com- 
pany, are  at  prefent  in  a  (late  of  profound  peace. 
When  their  refllefs  difpoiitions  will  not  fuffer  them 
to  remain  inactive,  thefe-  northern  Indians  feldom 
commit  hoftilities  on  each  other,  but  make  excur- 
sions to  the  fouthward,  againft  the  Cherokees,  Choc- 
tahs,  Chickfaws,  or  Illinois. 
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Sometimes  the  Indians  grow  tired  of  a  war  which 
they  have  carried  on  againlt  fome  neighbouring  na- 
tion for  many  years  with  much  fuccefs,  and  in  this 
cafe  they  feek  for  mediators  to  begin  a  negotiation. 
Thefe  being  obtained,  the  treaty  is  thus  conducted  : 

A  number  of  their  own  chiefs,  joined  by  thofe 
who  have  accepted  the  friendly  office,  fet  out  toge- 
ther for  the  country  of  their  enemies  ;  fuch  as  are 
chofen  for  tnis  purpofe,  are  chiefs  of  the  rnoft  ex- 
tensive abilities,  and  of  the  greateft  integrity.  They 
bear  before  them  the  Pipe  of  Peace,  which  I  need 
not  inform  my  readers  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  a 
flag  of  truce  among  the  Europeans,  and  is  treated 
with  the  greateft  refpecfc  and  veneration,  even  by  the 
mod  barbarous  nations.  I  never  heard  of  an  in- 
ftance  wherein  the  bearers  of  this  facred  badge  of 
friendfhip  were  ever  treated  difrefpectfully,  or  its 
rights  violated.  The  Indians  believe  that  the  Great 
Spirit  never  fuffers  an  infraction  of  this  kind  to  go 
unpunifhed. 

The  Pipe  of  Peace,  which  is  termed  by  the  French 
the  Calumet,  for  what  feafon  I  could  never  learn,  is 
about  four  feet  long.  The  bowl  of  it  is  made  of  red 
marble,  and  the  ftem  of  it  of  a  light  wood,  curiouf- 
ly  painted  with  hieroglyphics  in  various  colours, 
and  adorned  with  feathers  of  the  moft  beautiful 
birds ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  various  tints  and  pleafing  ornaments  of  this 
much  efteemed  Indian  implement.  ' 

Every  nation  has  a  different  method  of  decorating 
thefe  pipes,  and  they  can  tell  at  firft  fight  to  what 
band  it  belongs.  It  is  ufed  as  an  introduction  to  all 
treaties,  and  great  ceremony  attends  the  ufe  of  it  on 
thefe  occasions. 
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The  aiTidant  or  aid-de-camp  of  the  great  warrior, 
when  the  chiefs  are  afTembled  and  feated,  fills  if 
with  tobacco  mixed  with  the  herbs  before  mentioned, 
taking  care  at  the  fame  time  that  no  part  of  it  touches 
the  ground.  When  it  is  tilled,  he  takes  a  coal  that 
is  thoroughly  kindled,  from  a  fire  which  is  general- 
ly kept  burning  in  the  midft  of  the  afembly,  and 
places  it  on  the  tobacco. 

As  foon  as  it  is  fufficiently  lighted,  he  throws  off 
the  coal.  He  then  turns  the  item  of  it  towards  the 
heavens,  after  this  towards  the  earth,  and  now  hold- 
ing it  horizontally,  moves  himfelf  round  till  he  has 
completed  a  circle  ;  by  the  firft  action  he  is  fuppofed 
to  prefent  it  to  the  Great  Spirit,  whofe  aid  is  thereby 
fupplicated ;  by  the  fecond,  to  avert  any  malicious 
kiterpofition  of  the  evil  fpirits ;  and  by  the  third,  to 
gain  the  protection  of  the  fpirits  inhabiting  the  air, 
the  earth,  and  the  \vaters.  Having  thus  fecured  the 
favour  of  thofe  invifible  agents,  in  whofe  power  they 
fuppofe  it  is  either  to  forward  or  obftruct  the  iffue 
of  their  prefent  deliberations,  he  prefents  it  to  the 
hereditary  chief,  who  having  taken  two  or  three 
whiffs,  blows  the  finoke  from  his  mouth  firft  to- 
wards heaven,  and  then  around  him  upon  the  ground. 

It  is' afterwards  put  in  the  fame  manner  into  the 
mouths  of  the  ambaifadors  or  ftrangers,  who  obferve 
the  fame  ceremony,  then  to  the  chief  of  the  warri- 
ors, and  to  all  the  other  chiefs  in  turn,  according  to 
their  gradation.  During  this  time  the  perfon  who 
executes  this  honourable  office  holds  the  pipe  flightly 
in  his  hand,  aš  if  he  feared  to  prefs  the  facred  in- 
iirument ;  nor  does  any  one  prefume  to  touch  it  but 
with  his  lips. 

When  'the  chiefs  who  are  intruded  with  the  com- 
miffion   for  making   peace,  approach  the  town  or 
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camp  to  which  they  are^going,  they  begin  to  fing 
and  dance  the  fongs  and  dances  appropriated  to  this 
occafion.  By  this  time  the  nriverfe  party  are  aoprifed 
of  their  arrival,  and,  at  the  "fight  of- the- Pipe  of 
Peace,  diverting  themfelves  of  their  wonted  enmity, 
invite  them  to  the  habitation  of  the  Great  Chief, 
and  furnifh  them  with  every  conve.niency  during  the 
negociation. 

A  council  is  then  held  ;  and  when  the  fpeeches 
and  debates  are  ended,  if  no  obftruclions  arife  to 
put  a  (top  to  the  treaty,  the  painted  hatchet  is  buried 
in  the  ground,  as  a  memorial  that  all  animolities 
between  the  contending  nations,  have  ceafed,  and  a 
peace  taken  place.  Among  the  aider  bands,  fuch 
as  have  no  communication  with  the  Europeans,  a 
war-club,  painted  red,  is  buried,  inftead  of  the 
hatchet. 


A  belt  of  wampum  is.alfo  given  on  this  occafion, 
which ferves  as  a  ratification  of  the  peace,  and  re- 
cords, to  the  iatefl  pofterfty,  by  the  hieroglyphics 
into  which  the  beads -are  formed,  every  ifcipulated 
article  in  the  treaty. 

Thefe  belts  are  made  of  fhells  found  on  the  coafts 
of  New-England  and  Virginia,  which  are  fa'wed  out 
into  beads  of  an  oblong  form,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  longhand  round  like  other  beads.  Being  ftrutig 
on  leather  firings,  and  leveral  of  them  fewed  neatly 
together  with  fine  finewy  threads,  they  then  compofe 
what  is  termed  a  belt  of  wampum. 

The   (hells  are    generally   of   two  colours,  Tome 


white  and-  others  violet 


but  the    latter  are  more 
held 


highly  efteemed  than  the  former.  They  are  tiek 
mas  much  eiliniationby  the  Indians,  as  gold,  River 
or  precious  Hones,  are  by  the  Europeans. 
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The  belts  are  compofed,  of  ten,  twelve,  or  a 
greater  number  of  firings,  according  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  affair  in  agitation,  or  the  dignity  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  is  prefented.  On  more  trifling 
occafions,  firings  of  thefe  beads  are  prefented  by  the 
chiefs  to  each  other,  and  frequently  worn  by  them 
about  their  necks,  as  a  valuable  ornament. 
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CHAPTER    XL 


Of  their  Games, 


/\^S  I  have  before  obferved,  the  Indians  are 
greatly  addicted  to  gaming,  and  will  even  ftake, 
and  lofe  with  compofure,  all  the  valuables  they  are 
poffeffed  of.  They  amnfe  themfelves  at  feverat 
forts  of  games,  but  the  principal  and  mod  efteemed 
among  them  is  that  of  the  ball,  which  is  not  unlike 
the  European  game  of  tennis. 

The  balls  they  ufe  are  rather  larger  than  thofe 
made  ufe  of  at  tennis,  and  are  formed  of  a  piece  of 
deer-fkin  ;  which  being  moiftened  to  render  it  fup- 
ple,  is  fluffed  hard  with  the  hair  of  the  fame  crea- 
ture, and  fe wed  with  its  finews.  The  ball-fticks 
are  about  three  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which  there 
is  fixed  a  kind  of  racket,  refembiing  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  faftrioned  of  thongs  cut  from  a  deer-fkin. 
In  thefe  they  catch  the  ball,  and  throw  it  to  a  great 
diftance,  if  they  are  not  prevented  by  fome  of  the 
oppofite  party,  who  fly  to  intercept  it. 

This  game  is  generally  played  by  large  compa- 
nies, that  fometimes  confift  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  different  bands 
to  play  againft  each  other. 
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They  begin  by  fixing  two  poles  in  the  ground,  at 
about  fix  hundred  yards  apart,  and  one  of  thefe 
goals  belong  to  each  party  of  the  combitants.  The 
ball  is  thrown  up  high  in  the  centre,  of  the  ground, 
and  in  a  direct  line  between  the  goals  ;  towards  which 
each  party  endeavours  to  ilrike  it,  and  whichsoever 
fide  firft  caufes  it  to  reaoh  their  own~gcal,  reckons 
towards  the  game. 

.They  are  fo  exceeding  dextrous  in  this  manly  ex- 
ercife,  that  the  ball  is.  ufually  kept  flying  in  different 
directions  by  the  force  of  rhe  rackets,  without  touch- 
ing the  ground  during  the  whole  contention ;  for 
they  are  not  allowed  to  catch  it  with  their  hands; 
They  run  with  amazing  velocity  in  purfuit  of  each 
other,  and  when  one  is  on  the  point  of  hurling  it  to 
a  great  diftance,  an  antagonift  overtakes  him,  and 
by  a  fudden  ftrokd  dafhes  down  the  ball. 

They  play  with  fo  much  vehemence  that  they 
frequently  wound  each  other,  and  fometimes  a  bone 
is  broken  ;  but  notwithftanding  thefe  accidents,  there 
never  appears'to  be  any  fpite  or  wanton  exertions 
of  ftrength  to  effect  them,  nor  do  any  difputes  ever 
happen  between  the  parties, 

There  is  another  game  alfo  in  life  among  them 
worthy  of  remark,  and  this  is  the  game  of  the  Bowl 
or  Platter.  This  game  is  played  between  two  per- 
fons  only.  Each  perfon  has  fix  or  eight  little  bones, 
not  unlike  a  peach-ftone  either  in  lize  or  fhape,vex- 
cept  they  are  quadrangular  ;  two  of  the  iides  of  which 
are  coloured  black,  and  the  others  white.  Thefe 
they  throw  up  into  the  air,  from  whence  they  fail 
into  a  bowl  or  platter  placed  underneath,  and  made 
to  fpin  round. 

According  asjhefe  bones  prefent  the  white  or 
black  fide  upwards,  they  reckon  the  game  ;  he  that 
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happens  to  have  the  greateft  number  turn  up  of  a 
iimilar  colour,  counts  five  points  ;  and  forty  is  the 
game. 

The  winning  party  keeps  his  place,  and  the  lofer 
yields  his  to  another  who  is  appointed  by  one  of  the 
umpires  ;  for  a  whole  village  is  fometimes  concerned 
in  the  party,  and  at  times  one  band  plays  againlt 
another. 

During  this  play,  the  Indians  appear  to  be  greatly 
agitated,  and  at  every  decifive  throw  fet  up  a  hideous 
fhout.  They  make  a  thoufand  contortions,  addref- 
fing  themfelves  at  the  fame  time  to  the  bones,  and 
loading  with  imprecations  the  evil  fpirits  that  affitfc 
their  fuccefeful  antagonifts. 

At  this  game  fome  will  lofe  their  apparel,  all  the 
moveables  of  their  cabins,  and  fometimes  even  their 
liberty  ;  notwithstanding  there  are  no  people  in  the 
univerfe  more  jealous  of  the  latter  than  the  Indians 
are. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Of  their  Marriage  Ceremonies,  &c. 


T: 


HE  Indians  allow  of  polygamy,  and  per- 
fbns  of  every  rank  indulge  themfelves  in  this  point. 
The  chiefs  in  particular  have  a  feraglio,  which  con- 
iifts  of  an  uncertain  number,  ufually  from  fix  to 
twelve  or  fourteen.  The  lower  ranks  are  permitted 
to  take  as  many  as  there  is  a  probability  of  their  being 
able,  with  the  children  they  may  bear,  to  maintain. 
It  is  not  uncommon  For  an  Indian  to  marry  two  fif- 
ters ;  fometimes,  if  there  happen  to  be  more,  the 
whole  number ;  and  notwithstanding  this  (as  it  ap- 
pears to  civilized  nations)  unnatural  union,  they  all 
live  in  the  greateft  harmony. 


The  younger  wives  are  fubmiffive  to  the  elder ; 
and  thofe  who  have  no  children,  do  fuch  menial 
offices  for  thofe  who  are  fertile,  as  caufes  their  fitu- 
ation  to  differ  but  little  from  a  ftate  of  fervitude. 
However,  they  perform  every  injunction  with  the 
greateft  cheerfulnefs,  in  hopes  of  gaining  thereby  the 
affe&ion  of  their  hufband,  that  they  in  their  turns 
may  have  the  happinefs  of  becoming  mothers,  -and 
be  entitled  to  the  refped  attendant  on  that  (late. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  Indian,  although  he 
takes  to  himfelf  fo  many  wives,  to  live  in  a  flate  of 
continence  with  many  of  them  for  feveral  years. 
Such  as  are  not  fo  fortunate  as  to  gain- the  favour  of 
their  huiband,  by  their  fubmiffive  and  prudent  be- 
haviour, and  by  that  means  to  (hare  in  his  embraces, 
continue  in' their  virgin  flate  during  the  whole  of 
their  lives,  except  they  happen  to  be  prefented  by 
him  to  fome  ftranger  chief,  whofe  abode  among  them 
will  not  admit  of  his  entering  into  a  more  lafting 
connection.  In  this  cafe,  they  fubmit  to  the  injunc- 
tion of  their  hufband  without  murmuring,  and  are 
not  difpleafed  with  the  temporary  union.  But  if  at 
any  time  it  is  known  that  they  take  this  liberty  with- 
out firft  receiving  bis  confent,  they  are  punifhed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  adul- 
tery. ,    .         , 

This  cuftom  is  more  prevalent  among  the  nations 
which  lie  into  the  interior  parts,  than  among  thofe 
that  are  nearer  the  fettlements,  as  the  manners  of  the 
latter  are  rendered  more  conformable  in  fome  points 
to  thofe  of  the  Europeans,  by*  the  intercourfe  they 
hold  with  them. 

The  Indian  nations  differ  but  little  from  each  other 
in  their  marriage  ceremonies,  and  iefs  in  the  manner 
of  their  divorces.  The  tribes  that  inhabit  the  bor- 
ders of  Canada,  make  ufe  of  the  following  cuftom. 


When  a  young  Indian  has  fixed  his  inclinations 
on  one  of  the  other  fex,  he  endeavours  to  gain  her 
confent,  and  if  he  fucceeds,  it  is  never  known  that 
her  parents  ever  obftruct  their  union.  When  every 
preliminary  is  agreed  on,  and  the  day  appointed, 
the  friends  and  acquaintance  of  both  parties  aflemble, 
at  the  houfe  or  tent  of  the  oldeft  relation  of  the 
LI 
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bridegroom,  where  a  feaft  is  prepared  on  the  occa- 
fion. 

The  company  who  meet  to  affift  at  the  feflival  are 
fometimes  very  numerous ;  they  dance,  they  fing, 
and  enter  into  every  other  diverfion  ufually  made  ufe 
of  on  any  of  their  public  rejoicings. 

When  thefe  are  finifhed,  all  thofe  who  attended 
merely  out  of  ceremony  depart,  and  the  bridegroom 
and  bride  are  left  alone,  with  three  Or  four  of  the 
neareft  and  oldeft  relations  of  either  fide  ;  thofe  of 
the  bridegroom  being  men,  and'  thofe  of  the  bride, 
women.  ..      •         -       • 

Prefently  the  bride,  attended  by  thefe  few  friends, 
having  withdrawn  herfelf  for  the  purpofe,  appears 
at  one  of  the  doors  of  the  houfe,  and  is  led  to  the 
bridegroom,  who  (lands  ready  to  receive  her.  Hav- 
ing now  taken  their  ftation,  on  a  mat  placed  on  the 
centre  of  the  room,  they  lay  hold  of  the  extremities  of 
a  wand,  about  three  feet  long,  by  which  they  conti- 
nue feparated,  whilft  the  old  men  pronounce  fome 
fhort  harangues  fuitable  to  the  occafion. 

The  married  couple  after  this  make  a  public  de- 
claration of  the  love  and  regard  they  entertain  for 
each  other,  and  ftill  holding  therod  between  them 
dance  and  fing.  When  they  have  finifhed  this  part 
of  the  ceremony,  they  break  the  rod  into  as  many 
pieces  as  there  are  witneffes  prefent,  who  each  take 
a  piece,  and  preferve  it  with  great  care. 

The  bride  is  then  reconducted  out  of' the  door  at 
which  fhe  entered,  where  her  yoUng  companions 
wait  to  attend  her  to  her  father's  houfe ;  there  the 
bridegroom  is  obliged  to  feek  her,  and  the  marriage 
is  confummated,     Very  often  the  wife  remains  at 
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her  father's  houfe  till  fhe  has  a  child,  when  (he  packs 
up  her  apparel,  which  is  all  the  fortune  fhe  is  gene- 
rally poflefled  of,  and  accompanies  her  hufband  to 
his  habitation. 

When  from  any  diflike  a  feparation  takes 'place, 
for  they  are  feldom  known  to  quarrel,  they  gene- 
rally give  their  friends  a  few  days  notice  of  their  in- 
tentions., and  fometimes  oifer  reafons  to  juftify  their 
conduct.  The  witnefies  who  were  prefent  at  the 
marriage,  meet  on  the  day  requefted,  at  the  houfe 
of  the  couple  that  are  about  to  feparate,  and  bringing 
with  them  the  pieces  of  rod  which  they  had  receiv- 
ed at  their  nuptials,  throw  them  into  the  fire,  in  the 
prefencesof  all  the  parties. 

,  This  is  the  whole  of  the  ceremony  required,  and 
the  feparation  is  carried  on  without  any  murmur- 
Ings  or  ill-will  between  the  couple  or  their  relations  j 
and  after  a  few  months  they  are  at  liberty  to  marry 
again. 

When  a  marriage  is  thus  diflblved,  the  children, 
which  have  been  produced  from  it,  are  equally  di- 
vided between  them ;  and  as  children  are  efteemed 
a  treafure  by  the  Indians,  if  the  number  happens  to 
be  odd-,  the  woman  is  allowed  to  take  the  better 
half. 

Though  this  cuftom  feems  to  encourage  fickle- 
nefs  and  frequent  feparations,  yet  there  are  many 
of  the  Indians  who  have  but  one  wife,  and  enjoy 
with  her  a  ftate  of  connubial  happinefs  not  to  be 
exceeded  in  more  refined  focieties.  There  are  aha 
not  a  few  inftances  of  women  preferving  an  inviola- 
ble attachment  to  their  hufbands,  except  in  the  cafea 
before-mentioned,  which  are  not  confidered  as  either 
a  violation  of  their  chaftity  or  fidelity, 
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Although  I  have  faid  that  the  Indian  nations  differ 
very  little  from  each  other  in  their  marriage  ceremo- 
nies, there  are  fome  exceptions.  The  Naudoweilies 
have  a  lingular  method  of  celebrating  their  marri- 
ages, which  feems  to  bear  no  refemblance  to  thofe 
made  ufe  of  by  any -other  nation  I  pafTed  through. 
When  one  of  their  young  men  has  fixed  on  a  young 
•woman  he  approves  of,  he  difeovers  his  paffion  td 
her  parents,  who  give  him  an  invitation  to  come 
and  live  with  them  in  their  tent* 

Ke  accordingly  accepts  the  offer*  and  by  fo  doing- 
engages  to  refide  in  it  for  a  whole  year,  in  the  charac- 
ter or  a  menial  fervant.  During  this  time  he  hunts, 
and  brings  all  the  game  he  kills  to  the  family ;  by 
which  means  the  father  has  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
Whether  he  is  able  to  provide  for  the  fupport  of  his 
daughter  and  the  children  that  might  be  the  eonfe- 
quence  of  their  union.  This  however  is  only  done 
whilft  they  are  young  men,  and  for  their  firit  wife, 
and  not  repeated  like  Jacob's  fervitudes. 

When  this  period  is  expired,  the  marriage  is  fo- 
lemnized  after  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Three  or  four  of  the  oldeft  male 
relations  of  the  bridegroom,  and  as  many  of  the 
bride's,  accompany  the  young  couple  from  their  ref> 
peclive  tents,  to  an  open  part  in  the  centre  of  the 
camp. 

The  chiefs  and  warriors,  being  here  afTembled  to 
receive  them,  a  party  of  the  latter  are  drawn  up  into 
two  ranks  on  each  fide  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
immediately  on  their  arrival.  Their  principal 
chiefs  then  acquaint  the  whole  affembly  with  the 
defign  of  their  meeting,  and  tells  them  that  the 
coupi&  before  them,  mentioning  at  the  fame  time 
their  names,  are  come  to  avow  publicly  their  in- 
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tentions  of  living  together  as  man  and  wife.  He 
then  afks  the  two  young  people  alternately,  whe- 
ther they  dtiire  that  the  union  might  take  place. 
Having  declared  with  an  audible  voice  that  they  do 
fo,  the  warriors  fix  their  arrows,  and  difcharge  them 
over  the  heads  of  the  married  pair;  this  done,  the 
chief  pronounces  them  man  and  wife. 

The  bridegroom  then  turns  round,  and  bending 
his  body,  takes  his  wife  on  his  back,  in  which  man- 
ner he  carries  her  amidll  the  acclamations  of  the 
fpe&ators  to  his  tent.  The  ceremony  is  fucceeded  by 
the  moft  plentiful  feaft  the  new  married  man  can 
afford,  and  fongs  and  dances,  according  to  the  ufual 
cuftom,  conclude  the  feltival. 

Divorces  happen  fo  feldom  among  the  Naudowef- 
fies,  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  learning  how 
they  are  accompliihed. 

Adultery  isefteemed  by  them  a  heinous  crime,  and 
punifhed  with  the  greateit  rigour.  The  hufband  in 
thefe  cafes  bites  off  the  wife's  nofe,  and  a  feparation 
inftantly  enfues.  I  faw  an  inftance  wherein  this  mode 
of  punifhment  was  inflifted,  whilft  I  remained  among 
them.  The  children,  when  this  happens,  are  diftri- 
buted  according  to  the  ufual  cuftom  obferved  by 
other  nations,  that  is,  they  are  equally  divided. 

Among  the  Indian  as  well  as  European  nations* 
there  are  many  that  devote  themfelves  to  pleafure, 
and  notwithstanding  the  accounts  given  by  fome  mo- 
dern writers,  of  the  frigidity  of  an  Indian  constitu- 
tion, become  the  zealous  votaries  of  Venus. «  The 
young  warriors  that  are  thus  difpofed,  feldom  want 
opportunities  for  gratifying  their  paflion  ;  and  as  the 
v.  mode  ufoally  followed  on  thefe  ocqafions  is  rather 
fingular,  I  fhali  defcribe  it. 
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When  one  of  thefe  young  debauchees  imagines* 
from  the  behaviour  of  the  perfon  he  has  chofen  for 
his  miftrefs,  that  he  mail  not  meet  with  any  greas 
obftruction  to  his  fuit  from  her,  he  purfues  the  fol- 
lowing plan. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  Indians 
acknowledge  no  fuperiority,  nor  have  they  any  ideas 
of  fubordination,  except  in  the  neceftary  regulations 
of  their  war  or  hunting  parties;  they  consequently 
live  nearly  in  a  ftate  of  equality,  purfuant  to  the  firft 
principles  of  nature.  The  lover  therefore  is  not  ap- 
prehenfive  of  any  check  or  controul  in  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  his  purpofes,  if  he  can  find  a  conveni- 
ent opportunity  for  compleating  them. 

As  the  Indians  are  alfo  under  no  apprehenfion  of 
robbers,  or  fecret  enemies,  they  leave  the  doors  of 
their  tents  or  huts  unfaftened  during  the  night,  as 
well  as  in  the  day.  Two  or  three  hours  after  funfet, 
the  Haves  or  old  people  cover  over  the  fire,  that  is 
generally  burning  in  the  midfl  of  their  apartment* 
with  afhes,  and  retire  to  their  repofe. 

Whilft  darknefs  thus  prevails,  and  all  is  quiet, 
one  of  thefe  fons.  of  pleafure,  wrapped  up  clofely  in 
his  blanket,  to  prevent  his  being  known,  will  fome-* 
times  enter  the  apartment  of  his  inrended  miftrefs. 
Having  firft  lighted  at  the  fmothered  fire  a  fmall 
fplinter  of  wood,  which  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a 
match,  he  approaches  the  place  where  me  repofes, 
and  gently  pulling  away  the  covering  from  the  head, 
jogs  her  till  fhe  awakes.  If  fhe  then  rifes  up,  and 
blows  out  the  light,  he  needs  no  further  confirma- 
tion that  his  company  is  not  difagreeable  ;  but  if,  > 
after  he  has  difcovered  himfelf,  fhe  hides  her  head, 
and  takes  no  notice  of  him,  he.  might  reft  afllired  1 
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that  any  further  folicitations  will  prove  vain,  and 
that  it  is  neceffary  immediately  for  him  to  retire. 

During  this  flay  he  conceals  the  light  as  much  as 
poffible  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  as  the  tents 
or  rooms  of  the  Indians  are  ufually  large  and  capaci- 
ous, he  efcapes  without  detection.  It  is  faid  that  the 
young  women  who  admit  their  lovers  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  take  great  care,  by  an  immediate^  application 
to  herbs,  -with  the  potent  efficacy  of  which  they  are 
well  acquainted,  to  prevent  the  effe&s  of  thefe  illicit 
amours  from  becoming  vifible  ;  for  mould  the  natu- 
ral confequences  enfue,  they  muft  forever  remain 
unmarried. 

The  children  of  the  Indians  are  always  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  name  of  the  mother  :  and  if  a  womari 
marries  feveral  hufbands,  and  has  iffue  by  each  of 
them,  they  are  all  called  after  her.  The  reafonthey 
give  for  this  is,  that  as  their  offspring  are  indebted 
to  the  father  for  their  fouls,  the  invilible  part  of 
their  efience,  and  to  the  mother  for  their  corporeal 
and  apparent  part,  it  is  more  rational  that  they 
mould  be  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  latter, 
from  whom  they  indubitably  derive  their  being, 
than  by  that  of  the  father,  to  which  a  doubt  might 
fometimes  arife  whether  they  are  juftly  entitled.  - 

There  are  fome  ceremonies  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Indians  at  the  impolition  of  the  name,  and  it  is  con- 
fidered  by  them  as  a  matter  of  great  importance; 
but  what  thefe  are  I  could  never  learn,  through  the 
fecrecy  obferved  on  the  occafion.  I  only  know  that 
it  is  ufually  given  when  the  children  have  patted  the 
ftate  of  infancy. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  tendernefs  mewn  by  them, 
to  their  offspring  j  and  a  perfon,  cannot  recommend 
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himfelf  to  their  favour  by  any  method  more  certain, 
than  by  paying  fome  attention  to  the  younger  bran- 
ches of  their  families.  I  can  impute,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  to  the  prefents  I  made  to  the  -children  of  the 
chiefs  ofthe'Naudo'weffies/the  hofpitabie  reception 


I  met  with  when  among 


them. 


There  is  fome  difficulty  attends  an  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  diltinguifh  them- 
felyes  from  each  other.  Befides  the  'name  of  thq 
animal  by  which  every  nation  and  tribe  is  denomi- 
nated, there  are  others  that  are  perfonal,  and  which 
the  children  receive  from 'their  mother. 

The  chiefs  are  alfo  Hiftinguifhed  by  a  name  that 
has  either  fome  reference  to  their  abilities,  or  to  the 
hieroglyphic  of  their,  families  j  ai.d  thefe  are  ac- 
quired after  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood. 
Such  as  have  fignalized  themfelves  either  in  their 
war  or  hunting  parties,  or  are  poiTefFed  of  fome  emi- 
nent qualification,,  receive  a  name  that  ferves  to  per- 
petuate the  fame  of  their  actions,  or  to  make  their 
abilities  confpicuous. 

Thus  the  great  warrior"  of  the  Naudoweilies  was 
named  Qttahtongoomliihcah,  that  is,  the  Great  Fa- 
ther of  Snakes  :  ottah  being  in  Englifh  father,  ton- 
goom  great,  and  iifhcah  a  fnake.  Another  chief 
was  called  Honahpawjatin,  which  means  afwift  run- 
ner over  the  mountains.  And  when  they  adopted 
me  a  chief  among  them,  they  named  me  Shebaygo, 
which  fignifies  a  writer,  or  a  perfon  that  is  curious 
in  making  hieroglyphics,  as  they  faw  me  often  wri- 
ting.   _ 
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CHAPTER   XIIL 


Of  their  Religi 


I 


T  is  very  difficult  to  attain  a  per  feci  know- 
ledge of  the  religious  principles  of  the  Indians. 
Their  ceremonies  and  doctrines  have  been  fo  often 
ridiculed  by  the  Europeans,  that  they  endeavour  to 
conceal  them  ;  and  if,  after  the  greateft  intimacy, 
you  defire  any  of  them  to  explain  to  you  their  fyftem 
of  religion,  to  prevent  your  ridicule,  they  intermix 
with  it  many  of  the  tenets  they,  have  received  from 
.the  French  iniffionaries,  fo  that  it  is  at  laft  rendered 
an  unintelligible  jargon,  and  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  x 

Such  as  I  could  difcover  among  the  Naudoweflies 
(for  they  alfo  were  very  referved  in  this  point,)  I  (hall 
give  my  readers,  without  paying  any  attention  to 
the  accounts  of  others.  As  the  religion  of  that  peo- 
ple, from  their  fituation,  appears  to  be  totally  unadul- 
terated with  the  fuperftitions  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
we  (hall  be  able  to  gain  from  their  religious  cuftoms 
a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  original  tenets  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Indians  in  general,  than  fromthofeof 
any  nations  that  approach  nearer  to  the  fettlements. 

It  is  certain  they  acknowledge  one  Supreme  Be- 
ing, or  Giver  of  Life,  who  prefides  over  all  things. 
Mm 
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The  Chipeways  call  this  being  Manitou,  or  Kitchi 
Manitou  ;  the  NaudOweffies,  Wakon  or  Tongo- 
Wakon,  that  is,  the  Great  Spirit;  and  they  look 
up'  to  him  as  the  fource  of  good,  from  whom  no 
-  evil  can  proceed.  They  alfo  believe  in  a  bad  fpirit, 
to  whom  they  afcribe  great  power,  and  fuppofe 
that  through  his  means  all  the  evils  which  befal 
mankind  are  inflicted.  To  him,  therefore,  do  they 
pray  in  their  diflrefTes,  begging  that  he  would  either 
avert  their  troubles,  or  moderate  them  when  they 
are  no  longer  avoidable.   '  -       ': 

They  hy  that  the  Great  Spirit,  who  is  infinitely 
good,  neither  wifhes  nor  is  able  to  do  any  mifchief  to 
mankind;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  mowers 
down  on  them  all  the  bleffirigs  they  deferve  ;  whereas 
the  evil  fpirit  is  continually  employed  in  contriving 
how  he  may  punifh  the  human  race;  and  to  do  which, 
he  is  not  only  pofTeiTed  of  the  will,  but  of  the  power. 

They  hold  alfo  that  there  are  good  fpirits  of  a  lef- 
fer  degree,  who  have  their  particular  departments, 
in  which  they  are  conftantly  contributing  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mortals.  Thefe  they  fuppofe  to  prefide 
over  all  the  extraordinary  productions  of  nature, 
iuch  as  thofe  lakes,  rivers,  or  mountains  that  are  of 
an  uncommon  magnitude ;  and  likewife  the  heads, 
birds,  fifhes,  and  even  vegetables,  or  Hones  that 
exceed  the  reft  of  their  fpecies  in  fize  or  hngularity. 
To  all  of  thefe  they  pay  fohie  kind  of  adoration. 
Thus,  when  they  arrive  at  the  borders  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, on  the  banks  of  the  Mifiiffippi,  or  any  other 
great  body  of  water,  they  prefent  to  the  Spirit  who 
refides  there  fome  kind  of  offering,  as  the  prince  of 
the  Winnebagoes  did  when  he  attended  me  to  the 
Falls  of  St  Anthony. 
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But  at  the  fame  time  I  fancy  that  the  ideas  they 
annex  to  the  word  fpirit,  are  very  different  from  the 
conceptions  more  enlightened  nations  entertain  of  it. 
They  appear  to  faihion  to  :hemfelves  corporeal  re- 
prefentations  of  their  gods,  and  believe  them  to  be 
of  a  human  form,  though  of  a  nature  more  excel- 
lent than  man. 

Of  the  fame  kind  are  their  fenriments  relative  to 
a  futurity.  They  doubt  not  but  they  (hall  exift  in 
fome  future  (late  ;.  they  however  fancy  that  their 
employments  there  will  be  fimilar  to  thofe  they  are 
engaged  in  here,  without  the  labour  ^nd  difficulties 
annexed  to  them  in  this  period  of  their  exiftence. 

They  confequendy  expeft  to  be  translated  to  a  de- 
lightful country,  where  they  fhall  always  have  a  clear 
Unclouded  Iky,  and  enjoy  a  perpetual  fpring  ;  where 
the  fbrelts  will  abound  with  game,  and  the  lakes  with 
fjiih,  which  might  be  taken  without  a  painful  exer- 
tion of  fk.il!,  or  a  laborious  p'urfuit ;  in  fnort,  that 
they  fliall  live  for  ever  in  regions  of  plenty,  and  en- 
joy every  gratification  they  delight  in  here,  in  a 
greater  degree. 


To  intellectual:  pleaftires  they  are  (hangers ;  nor 
are  thefe  included  in  their  fcheme  of  happinefs.  But 
they  expeet  that  even  thefe  animal  pleafures  will  be 
proportioned  and  diftributed  according  to  their  me- 
rit,; the  lkilfui  hunter,  the  bold  and  fuccefsful  war- 
rior, will  be  entitled  to  a  greater  (hare  than  thofe 
who  through  ignorance  or  want  of  (kill  cannot  boaft 
of  any  fuperiority  over  the  common  herd. 

The  priefts  of  the  Indians  are  at  the  fame  ijime 
their  phyficians*  and  their  conjurers;  whilft  they 
rual  their  wounds  or  cure  their  difeafes,  they  inter- 
pret their  dreams,  give  them  protective  charms,  and 
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fatisfy  that  defire  that  is  fo  prevalent  among  them/ 
of  fearehing  into  futurity.  * 

How  well  they  execute  the  latter  part  of  their 
profeffional  engagements,  and  the  methods  they  make 
life  of  on  fome  of  thefe  ocqafions,  I  have  already 
fhewn  in  the  exertion  of  the  prieft  of  the  Mllifti- 
noes,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  fucceed  in  his 
extraordinary  attempt  near  Lake  Superior.  They 
frequently  are  fuccefsful  likewife  in  adminiftering 
the  falubrious  herbs  they  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
of;  but  that  the  ceremonies  they  make  ufe  of  during 
the  administration  of  them  contributes  to  their  fuc- 
cefs,  I  mall  not  take  upon  me  to  affert. 

When  any  of  the  people  are  ill,  the  perfon  who 
is  invented  with  this  triple  charader  of  doclor,  prieft, 
and  magician,  fits  by  the  patient  day  and  night,  rat- 
tling in  his  ears  a  gourd  fhell  filled  with  dry  beans, 
called  a  Chichicoue,  and  making  a  difagreeable  noife 
that  canncr  be  well  defcribed. 

^  This  uncouth  harmony  one  would  imagine  mould 
difturb  the  tick  perfon,  and  prevent  the  good  effects 
of  the  doctor's  prefcription  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
they  believe  that  the  method  made  ufe  of  contributes 
to  his  recovery,  by  diverting  from  his  malignant 
purpofes  the  evil  fpirit  who  has  inlli&ed  the  difor- 
der;  or  at  Jeaft  that  it  will  take  off  his  attention, 
fo  that  he  {hall  not  increafe  the  'malady.  This 
they  are  credulous  enough  to  imagine  he  is  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  to  do,  and  would  carry  his  in- 
veteracy to  a  fatal  length  if  they  did  not  thus  charm 
him. 

I  could  not  difcover  that  they  make  ufe  of  any 
other   religious  ceremonies  than  thofe  I  have  de- 
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fcribed  ;  indeed,  on  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon,  they  dance  and  fing  ;  but  it  is  not  evident  that 
they  pay  that  planet  any  adoration  ;  they  only  feem 
to  rejoice  at  the  return  of  a  luminary  that  makes  the 
night  cheerful,  and  which  ferves  to  light  them  on 
their  way  when  they  travel  during  the  abfence  of 
the  fun. 

Notwithftanding  Mr'  Adair  has  afferted  that  the 
nations  among  whom  he  refided/  obferve  with 
very  little  variation  all  the  rites  appointed  by 
the  Mofaic  Law,  I  own  I  could  never  difcover 
among  thofe  tribes  that  lie  but  a  few  degrees  to  the 
north-weft,  the  Jeaft  traces  of  the  Jewifh  religion, 
except  it  be  admitted  that  one  particular  female 
cuftom  and  their  divifion  into  tribes,  carry  with 
them  proofs  fufficient  to  eftablifh  this  aflertion. 

The  Jefuits  and  French  miffionaries  have  alfo 
pretended  that  the  Indians  had,  when  they  firft  tra- 
velled into  America,  fome  notions,  though  thefe 
were  dark  and  confufed,  of  the  chriftian  inftitution  j 
that  they  have  been  greatly  agitated  at  the  fight  of  a 
crofs,  and  given  proofs,  by  the  impreffions  made 
on  them,  that  they  were  not  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  facred  myfteries  of  chrtitianity.  I  need 
not  fay  that  thefe  are  too  glaring  abfurdities  to  be 
credited,  and  could  only  receive  their  exigence  from, 
the  zeal  of  thofe  fathers,  who  endeavoured  at  once 
to  give  the  public  a  better  opinion  of  the  fuccefš  of 
their  millions,  and  to  add  fupport  to  the  caufe  they 
were  engaged  in. 

The  Indians  appear  to  be,  in  their  religious  prin- 
ciples, rude  and  uninftracled.  The  do&rines  they 
hold  are  few  and  fimple,  and  fuch  as  have  been  ge- 
nerally imprefled  on    the  human   mind,  '  by  fome 
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means  or  other,  in  the  moft  ignorant  ages.  They 
however  have  not  deviated,  as  many  other  uncivi- 
lized nations,  and  too  many  civilized  ones  have 
done,  into  idolatrous  modes  of  worfhip ;  they  ve- 
nerate indeed,  and  make  offerings  to  the  wonderful 
parts  of  the  creation,  as  I  have  before  obferved  ;  but 
whether  thefe  rites  are  performed  on  account  of  the 
impreffion  fuch  extraordinary  appearances  make  on 
them,  or  whether  they  confider  them  as  the  pecu- 
liar charge,  or  the  ufual  places  of  residence  of  the 
invifible  fpirits  they  acknowledge,  I  cannot  pofi- 
tively  determine. 

The  human  mind  in  its  uncultivated  ftate  is  apt 
to  a-fcribe  the  extraordinary  occurrences  of  nature, 
fuch  as  earthquakes,  thunder  or  hurricanes,  to  the 
mterpofition  of  unfeen  beings ;  the  troubles  and  dif- 
afters  alfo  that  are  annexed  to  a  favage  life,  the  ap- 
prehehfions  attendant  on  a.  precarious  fubfiftence, 
and  thofe  numberleis  inconveniencies  which  man  in 
his  improved  ftate  has  found  means  to  remedy,,  are 
fuppoled  to  proceed  from  the  interpofition  of  evii 
fpirits  ;  the  lavage  confequently  lives  in  continual 
apprehenfions  of  their  unkind  attacks,  and:  to  avert 
them,  has  recourfe  to  charms,  to  the  fanraftic  cere- 
monies of  his  prleft,  or  the  powerful  influence  of 
his  manitous.  Fear  has  of  courfe  a  greater  fhare  in. 
his  devotions  than  gratitude^  and  he  pays  more  at- 
tention to  deprecating  the  wrath  of  the  evil,  than  to 
fecuring  the  favour  of  the  good  beings. 

The  Indians,  however,  entertain  thefe  abfurdities 
in  common  with  thofe  of  every  part  of  the  globe, 
who  have  not  been,  illuminated  by  that  religion  which 
only  can  difperfe  the  clouds  of  fuperfiition  and  ig- 
norance, and  they  are  as  free  from  error  as  a  people 
can  be  that  has  not  been  favoured  with  its  inftruc- 
tive  dodrine. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


Of  their  Difeafes,  &rV. 


T 


HE  Indians  in  general  are  healthy,  and. 
fubject  but  to  few  difeafes,  many  of  thofe  that  afflid 
civilized  nations,  and  are  the  immediate  confe- 
quences  of  luxury  or  floth,  being  not  known  among 
them  ;  however,  the  hardjhips  and  fatigues  which 
they  endure  in  hunting  or  war,  the  inclemency  of 
the  feafons,  to  which  they  are  continually  expofed, 
but  above  all  the  extremes  of  hunger,  and  that  vora- 
cioufnefs  their  long  excurfions  confequently  fubjecl; 
them  to,  cannot  fail  of  imparing  the  constitution, 
and  bringing  on  diforders-. 

Pains  and  weaknefifes  in  the  ftomach  and  bread 
are  fometimes  the  refult  of  their  long  fatting,  and 
confumptions  of  the  exceffive  fatigue  and  violent 
exercifes  they  expofe  themfelves  to  from  their  in- 
fancy, before  they  have  fufficient  ftrength  to  fup- 
port  them.  But  the  diforder  to  which  they  are 
raoft  fubjecl,  is  the  pleurify  ;  for  the  removal  of 
which,  they  apply  their  grand  remedy  and  prefer- 
vative  againlt  the  generality  of  their  complaints, 
fw  eating. 
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The  manner  in  which  they  conftrucl  their  floves 
for  this  purpofe  is  as  follows  :  They  fix  feveral  fmaU 
poles  in  the  ground,  the  tops  of  which  they  twift  to- 
gether fo  as_  to  form  a  rotunda  :  this  frame  they  co- 
ver with  fkins  or  blankets ;  and  they  lay  them  on 
with  fo  much  nicety,  that  the  air  is  kept  from  enter- 
ing through  any  crevice  ;  a  finall  fpace  being  only 
left,  juft  fufficient  to  creep  in  at,  which  is  immedi- 
ately after  clofed.  In  the  middle  of  this  confined 
building  they  place  a  red  hot  ft  one,  on  which  they 
pour  water  till  a  (team  arifes  that  produces  a  great 
degree  of  heat. 

This  caufes  an  inftantaneous  perforation,  which 
they  increafe  as  they  pleafe.  Having  continued  in 
it  for  fome  time,  they  immediately  haften  to  the 
neareft  ftream,  and  plunge  into  the  water  ;  and, 
after  bathing  therein  for  about  half  a  minute,  they 
put  on  their  clothes,  fit  down  and  fmoke  with  great 
compofure,  thoroughly  perfuaded  that  the  remedy 
will  prove  efficacious.  They  often  make  ufe  of  this 
fudoriferous  method  to  refrem  themfelves,  or  to 
prepare  their  minds  for  the  management  of  any 
bufinefs  that  requires  uncommon  deliberation  and 
fagacity. 

They  are  likewife  afBicr.ed  with  the  dropfy  and 
paralytic  complaints,  which,  however,  are  but  very 
feldom  known  among  them.  As  a  remedy  for 
thefe  as  well  as  for  fevers,  they  make  ufe  of  lotions 
and  decoctions,  cornpofed  of  herbs,  which  the 
phyficians  know  perfectly  well  how  to  compound 
and  apply.  But  they  never  truft  to  medicines 
alone  ;  they  always  have,  recourfe  likewife  to  fome 
fuperftitious  ceremonies,  without  which  their  pa- 
tients would  not  think  the  phyfical  preparations  fuf. 
ficiently  powerful 
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With  equal  judgment  they  mike  life  of  fimples 
for- the  cure  of  wounds,  fra&ures,  or  bruifes ;  and 
are  able  to  extract  by  thefe,  without  incition,  fpiin- 
ters,  iron,  or  any  other  fort  of  matter  by  which  life 
wound  is  caufed.  In  cures  of  this  kind  they  are 
extremely  dextrous,  and  complete  .them  in  much 
lefs  time  than  might  be  expected  from  their  mode 
of  proceeding.         v 

With  the  fkin  of  a  fnake,  which  thofe  reptiles  an- 
nually Ihed,  they  will  alfo  extract  fplinters-  It  is 
amazing  to  fee  the  fudden  efficacy  of  this  applica- 
tion, notwithstanding  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  leaft  moifture  remaining  in  it- 
It  has  long  been  a  fubjecl  of  difpute,.on  what  con- 
tinent the  venereal  difeafe  nrlf.  received  its  deftr.uc- 
tive  power.  This  dreadful  malady  is  fuppofed  to 
have  originated  in  America,  but  the  literary  conteil: 
{till  remains  undecided.  To  give  fome  elucidation  to 
it,  I  mall  remark,  that  as  I  could  not  difcover  the 
leaft  traces  among  the  Naudoweipes,  with  whom  1 
rcfidcd  fo  long,  and  was  alfo  informed  that  it  was 
yet  unknown  among  the  more  weftern  nations,  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  pronounce  that  it  had  not  its 
origin  in  North- America.  Thofe  nations  that  have 
any  communication  with  the  Europeans,  or"  the  fou- 
thern  tribes,  are  greatly  inflicted  with  it; -but  they 
have  all  of  them,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  fuch  cer- 
tain and  expeditious  remedies,  that  the  communica- 
tion is  not  attended  with  any  dangerous  confequences. 

Soon  after  I  fet  out  on  my  travels,  one  of  the  tra- 
ders, whom  I  accompanied,  complained  of  a  violent 
gonorrhoea,  with  all  its  alarming  (ymptoms :  this, 
increafed  to. fuch  a  degree,  that  by  the  time  we  had 
,  reached  the  town  of  the  Winnebagoes,  he#was  una- 
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ble  to  travel.  Having  made  his  complaint  known 
to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  tribe,  he  told  him  not 
to  be  uneafy,  for  he  would  engage  that  by  following 
his  advice,  he  fhould  be  able  in  a  few  days  to  purfue 
his  journey,  and  in  a  little  longer  time  be  enrirelv 
free  from  his  diforder. 

The  chief  had  no  foonerfaid  this,  than  he  prepar- 
ed for  him  a  decodion  of  the  bark  of  the  roots  of 
the  prickly  aft,  a  tree  fcarcely  known  in  England, 
but  which  grows  in  great  plenty  throughout  North- 
America  ;  by  the  ufe  of  which,  in  a  few  davs  he  was 
greatly  recovered,  and  having  received  diredions 
how  to  prepare  it,  in  a  fortnight  after  his  departure 
from  this  place,  ,he  perceived  that  he  was  radically 
cured. 

If  from  exceffive  exercife,  or  the  extremes  of  heat 
or  cold,  they  are  affeded  with  pains  in  their  limbs  or 
joints,  they  fcarify  the  parts  affeded.  Thofe  nations 
who  have  no  commerce  with  Europeans  do  this 
with  a  fharp  flint;  and  it  is  furprifing  to  fee  to  how 
fine  a  point  they  have  the  dexterity  to  bring  them.; 
a  lancet  can  fcarcely  exceed  in  fliarpnefs  the  inftru- 
ments  they  make  of  this  unmalleable  fubflance. 

They  never  can  *  be  convinced  a  perfon  Is  ill 
whilft  he  has  an  appetite;  but  when  he  rejects  all 
kind  of  nourishment,  they  confider  the  difeafe  as 
dangerous,  and  pay  great  attention  to  it ;  and  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  diforder,  the  phyfician  re- 
fufes  his  patient  no  fort  of  food  that  he  is  defirous 
of. 


Their  'doctors  are  not  only  fuppofed  to  be  (killed 
in  the  phyfkal  treatment  of  difeafes,  but  the  com- 
mon peopje  believe,  that  by  the  ceremony  of  the  Chi- 
chicoue   ufually  made  ufe  of,  as  before  defcribed. 
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they  are  able  to  gain  intelligence  from  the  fpirits,  of 
the  caufe  of  the  complaints  with  which  they  are 
afflicted,  and  are  thereby  the  better  enabled'  to  find 
remedies  for  them.  They  difcover  fomething  fu- 
pernatural  in  all  their  difeafes,  and  the  phyfic  ad- 
miniftered  muft  invariably  be  aided  by  thefe  fuper- 
flitions. 


Sometimes  a  fick  perfon  fancies  that  his  diforder 
arifes  from  witchcraft ;  in  this  cafe  the  phyfician  or 
juggler  is  confuhed,  who,  after  the  ufual  prepara- 
tions, gives  his  opinion  on  the  ftate  of  the  difeafe, 
and  frequently  finds  fome  means  for  his  cure.  But 
notwithstanding  the  Indian  phyficians  always  annex 
thefe  fuperftitious  ceremonies  to  their  prescriptions, 
it  is  very  certain,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  that 
they  exercife  their  art  by  principles  which  are  found- 
ed on  the  knowledge  of  fimples,  and  on  experience, 
which  they  acquire  by  an  indefatigable  attention  to 
their  operations. 

The  following  ftory,  which  I  received  from  a. 
perfon  of  undoubted  credit,  proves  that  the  Indians 
are  not  only  able  to  reafon  with  great  acutenefs  on 
the  caufes  and  fymptoms  of  many  of  the  diforders 
which  are  attendant  on  human  nature,  but  to  apply 
with  equal  judgment  proper  remedies. 

In  Periobfcot,  a  fettlement  in  the  province  of 
Main,  in  the  north-eaft  parts  of  New-England,  the 
wife  of  a  foldier  was  taken  in  labour,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  every  neceflary  afliftance  was  given  her, 
could  not  be  delivered.  Jn#  this  fituation  fhe  re- 
mained for  two  or  three  days,  the  perfons  around 
her  expecting  that  the  next  pang  would  put  an  end 
to  her  exiftence. 
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An  Indian  woman,  who  accidentally  paffed  by,- 
heard  the  groans  of  the  unhappy  fufferer,  and  en- 
qmred  from  whence  they  proceeded  Being  made 
acquainted  with  the  defperate  circumftances  attend- 
ing the  cafe,  {he  told  the  informant,  that  if  fhe 
might  be  permitted  to  fee  the  perfon,  fhe  did  not 
doubt  but  that  fhe  mould  be  of  great  feryice  to  her. 

The  furgeon  that  had  attended,  and  the  midwife 
who  was  then  prefent,  having  given  up  every  hope 
of  preferving  their  patient,  the  Indian  woman  was 
allowed  to  make  ufe  of  any  methods  fhe  thought 
proper.  She  accordingly  took  a  handkerchief,  and 
bound  it  tight  over  the  nofe  and  mouth  of  the  wo- 
man :  this  immediately  brought  on  a  fuffocation  ;, 
and  from  the  ftruggles  that  confequently  enfued,  fhe 
was  in  a  few  feconds  delivered.  The  moment  this 
Avas  atchieved,  and  time  enough  to  prevent  any 
fatal  effecl,  the  handkerchief  was  taken  off.  The 
long.fuflering  patient  thus  happily  relieved  from 
her  pains,  foon  after  perfedly  recovered,  to  the 
aftonifnment  of  all  thofe  who  had  been  witnefs  to 
her  defperate  fituation. 

The  reafon  given  by  the  Indian  for  this  hazardous 
method  of  proceeding  was,  that  defperate  diforders 
require  defperate  remedies  ;  that  as  fhe  obferved  the 
exertions  of  nature  were  not  fufficiently  forcible  to 
effetl:  the  defired  conference,  fhe  thought  it  necef- 
fary.to  augment  their  force,  which  could  only  b^ 
done  by  fome  mode  that  was  violent  in  the  extreme* 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


Of  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  their  Dead. 


jfVN  Indian  meets  death  when  it  approaches 
him  in  his  hut,  with  the  famerefolution  he  has  often 
faced  him  in  the  field.  His  indifference  relative  to 
this  important  article,  which  is  the  fource  of  fo 
many  apprehenfions  to  almoft  every  other  nation,  i§ 
truly  admirable*  .  \^hen  his  fate  is  pronounced  by 
the  phyfician,  and  it  remains  no  longer  uncertain, 
he  harangues  thofe  about  him  with  the  greateft  com- 
pofure. 

If  he  is  a  chief  and  has  a  family,  he  makes  -a  kind 
of  funeral  oration,  \vhich  he  concludes  by  giving 
to  his  children.fuch  advice  for  the  regulation  of  their 
conduct  as  he  thinks  neceffary.  •  He  then  takes 
leave  of  his  friends,  and  iffues  out  orders  for  the 
preparation  of  a  feaft,  which  is  defigned  to  regale 
thofe  of  his  fri.be  that  come  to  pronounce  his 'eu- 
logium. 

After  the  breath  is,  departed,  the  body  is  dreffed 
in  the  fame  attire  it  ufually  wore  whilft  living,  his 
face  is  painted,  and  he  feared  in  an.eredl  pofture  on 
a  mat  or  fkin,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  with 
his  weapons  by  his  fide.     His  relations  being  feated 
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round,  each  harangues  in  turn  the  deceafei*  , 
he  has  been  a  great  warrior,  recounts  his  heroic 
actions  nearly  to  the  following  purport,  which  in 
the  Indian  language  is  extremely  poetical  and  plea- 
img  : 

You  fiill  fit  among  us,  Brother  ;    your  perfon 
retains  its  ufual  refemblance,  and  continues  fimi- 
lar  to  ours,  without  any  vifible  deficiency,  except 
that  it  has  loft  the  power  of  action.    But  whether 
is  that  breath  flown,  which  a  few  hours  ago  fent 
up  fmoke  to  the  Great  Spirit  ?  Why  are  thofe  lips 
'•  lilent,   that  lately  delivered  to  us  'expremve  and 
:  pleafmg  language  ?  why  are  thofe  feet  motionlefs, 
that  a  fnort  time  ago  were  fleeter  than  the  deer  on 
yonder  mountains?  why  ufelefs   hang  thofe  arms 
that   could   climb   the  tailed   tree,  cr   draw    the 
toughed   bow  ?     Alas  !  every  part  of  that  frame 
which  we  lately  beheld  with  admiration  and  won- 
der, is  now  become  as  inanimate  as  it  was  three 
hundred    winters  ago.     We  will   not,   however, 
bemoan  thee  as  if  thou  waft  for  ever  loft  to  us, 
or  that  thy  name   would   be  buried  in  oblivion  ; 
thy  foul  yet  lives  in  the  great  Country  of  Spirits, 
with  thofe  of  thy  nation  that  are  gone  before  thee; 
and  though   we  are  left  behind  to  perpetuate  thy 
fame,  we  mail  one  day  join  thee.     Actuated  by 
the  refpeft   we  bore  thee   whilft  living,  we  now 
come  to  render  to  thee  the  laft  ad  of  kindnefs  it 
is  in  our  power  to  beftow  :  that  the  body  might 
not  lie  neglected  on  the  plain,  and  become  a  prey 
to  the  beafts  of  the-  field,  or  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
we  will  take  care  to  lay  it  with  thofe  of  thy  pre- 
deceffors  who  are  gone  before  thee  ;  hoping  at  the 
fame    time,   that  thy  fpirit  will  feed  with  their 
fpints,  and  be  ready  to  receive  ours,  when  we 
alfo  mail  arrive  at  the  great  Country  of  Souls.'* 
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In  fhort  fpeeches  fomewhat  fimilar  to  this  does 
every  chief  fpeak  the  praifes  of  his  departed  friend. 
When  they  have  fo  done,  if  they  happen  to  be  at  a 
great  diilance  from  the  place  of  interment,  appro- 
priated to  their  tribe,  and  theperfon  dies  during  the 
winter  feafon,  they  wrap  the  body  in  {kins,  and  lay 
it  on  a  high  ftage  built  for  this#  purpofe,  or  on  the 
branches  of  a  large,  tree,  till  the  fpring  arrives.  They 
then,  after  the  manner  defcribed  in  my  journal,  carry 
it,  together  with  all  thofe  belonging  to  the  fame 
nation,  to  the  general  burial-place,  where  it  is  in- 
terred with  fome  other  ceremonies  that  I  could  not 
difcover. 

When  the  Naudoweffies  brought  their  dead  for 
interment  to  the  great  cave,  I  attempted  to  get  an 
infigh.t  into  the  remaining  burial  rites  ;  but  whether 
it  was  on  account  of  the  (tenth  which  arofe  from  fo 
many  bodies,  the  weather  being  then  hot,  or  whe- 
ther they  chofe  to  keep  this  part  of  their  cuftoms 
fecret  from  me,  I  could  not'difcover  ;  I  found,  how- 
ever, that  they  confidered  my  curiofity  as  ill-timed, 
and  therefore,  I  withdrew. 

After  the  interment,  the  band  to  which  the  per/on 
belongs,  take  care  to  fix  near  the  place  fuch  hiero- 
glyphics as  mail  (hew  to  future  ages  his  merit  and 
accornplimments.  If  any  of  thefe  people  die  in  the 
fu  mirier,  at  a  di (lance  from'  the  burying-ground, 
and  they  find  it  impoffible  to  remove  the  body  be- 
fore it  putrefies,  they  burn  the  flefh  from  the  bones, 
and  preferving  the  latter,  bury  them  in  the  manner 
defcribed. 


As  the  Indians  believe  that  the  fouls  of  the  deceaf- 
ed  employ  themfelves  in  the*  fame  manner  in  the 
country  of  fpirits,  as  they  did,  on  earth,  that  they 
acquire  their  food  by  hunting,  and  have  there,  alfo, 
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enemies  to  contend  with,  they  take  care  that  they 
do  not  enter  tjiofe  regions  defenqelefs  and  unprovi- 
ded :  they  confequently  bury  with  them  their  bows, 
..their  arrows,  and  all  the  other  weapons  ufed  either 
in  hunting  or  .war.  As  they  doubt  not  but  they  will 
likewife  have  occafion  both  for  the  neceflaries  of  life, 
and  thofe  things  they  efleem  as  ornaments,  they 
ufually  depofit  in  their  tombs  fucji  fkins  or  truffs  as 
they  comirronly  make  their  garments -of,  doraeftic 
utenillsj  and  paint  for  ornamenting  their  perfons. 

The  near  relations  of  thcdeceafed  lament  his  lofs 
with  an  appearance  of  great  forrow  and  ailguifh ; 
they  weep  and  howl,  and  make  ufe  of  many  contor- 
tions, as  they  fit  in  the  hut  or  tent  around  the  body, 
when  the  intervals  between  the  praifes  of  the  chiefs 
will  permit. 

One  formality  in  mourning  for  the  dead  among 
the  Naudowefiies,  is  very  different  from  any  mode  I 
obferved  in  the  other  nations  through  which  I  pafT- 
edt  The  men,  to  (hew  how  great  their  forrow  is, 
pierce  the  flefh  of  their  arms,  above  the  elbows,,  with 
arrows  ;  the  fears  of  fchich  I  could  perceive  on  thofe 
of  every  rank,  in  a  greater  or  lelter  degree  ;  and 
the  women  cut  and  gafh  their  legs  with  marp  bro- 
ken flints,  till  the  blood  flows  very  plentifully.  • 

Whiiil  I  remained  among  them,  a  couple,  whofe 
tent  was  adjacent  to  mine,  loft  a  fon  of  about  four 
years  of  age.  The  parents  were  fo  much  affected  at 
the^  death  of  their  favourite  child,  that  they  purfued 
the  ufual  teftimonieš  of  grief  with  fuch  uncommon 
rigour,  as,  through  the  weight  of  forrow  and  lofs  of- 
blood,  to  occalion  the  death  of  the  father.  The 
woman,  who  had  been  hitherto  inconfolable,  no 
fooner  faw  her  hufband  expire,  than  fhe  dried  up  • 
Iier  tears,  and  appeared  cheerful  and  refigned. 
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As  I  k -sew  not  how  to  account  for  fo  extraordi- 
nary a  tranfition,  I  took  an  opportunity  to  afk  her 
the  reafon  of  it ;  telling  her,  at  the  fame  time,  that  I 
fhould  have  imagined  the'lofs  of  her  hufband  would 
rather  have  pccafioned  an  increafe  of  grief,  than 
fuch  a  fudden  diminution  of  it. 


She  informed  me,  that  as  the  child  was  fo  young 
when  it  died,  and  unable  to  fupport-  itfelf  in  the 
country  of  fpirits,  both  fibre  and  her  hufband  had 
been  apprehenfive  that  its  firuation<would  be  far 
from  happy  ;  but  no  fooner  did  (he  behold  the  father 
depart  for  the  fame  place,  who  not  only  loved  the 
child  with  the  tendered  affection,  but  was  a  'good 
hunter,  and  would  be  able  to  provide  plentifully  for 
its  fupport,  than  me  ceafed  to  mourn.  She  added? 
that  (he  now  faw  no  reafon  to  continue  her  tears,  as 
the  child  on  whom  fhe  doted  was  happy  under  the 
care  and  protection  of  a  fond  father,  and  fhe  had 
only  one  wifli  that  remained  ungratifred,  which  was 
that  of  being  herfelf  with  them. 

Expreflions  fo  replete  with  unaffected  tendernefs, 
and  fentiments  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
Roman  matron,  made  an  impreffion  on  my  mind 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  people  to  whom  me  belonged, 
and  tended  not  a  little  to  counteract  the  prejudices 
I  had  hitherto  entertained,  in  common  with  every 
other  traveller,  of  Indian  infenfibility  and  want  of 
parental  tendernefs. 

Her  fubfequent  conduct  confirmed  the  favourable 
opinion  I  had  jufl:  imbibed;  and  convinced  me  that, 
notwithstanding  this  apparent  fufpenfion  of  her  grief, 
fome  particles  of  that  reluctance,  to  be  feparated 
from  a  beloved  relation,  which  is  implanted  either 
by  nature  or  cultom  in  every  human  heart,  (till 
Oo 
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lurked  in  hers.  I  obferved  that  fhe  went  almoft 
everyevening  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  on  a  branch 
of  which  the  bodies  of  her  hufband  and  child  were 
laid,  and  after  cutting  off  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and 
throwing  it  on  the  ground,  in  a  plaintive,  melancho- 
ly fong  bemoaned  its  fate.  A  recapitulation  of  the 
adions  he  might  have  performed,  had  his  little  life 
been  fpared,  appeared  to  be  her  favourite  theme; 
and- whilft  me  foretold  the  fame  that  would  have  at- 
tended  an  imitation  of  his  father's  virtues,  her  grief 
feemed  to  be  fufpended  : — — 

"  If  thou  hadji  continued  with  us,  my  dear  fon," 
would  flie  cry,  "  how  well  would  the  bow  have  be- 
"  come  thy  hand,  and  how  fatal  would  thy  arrows 
tc  have  proved  to  the  enemies  of  our  bands.  Thou 
"  wouldft-  often  have  drank  their  blood,  and  eaten 
6i  their  flefh,  and' numerous  flaves  would  have  re- 
"  warded  thy  toils.  With  a  nervous  arm  wouldft 
"  thou  have  feized  the  wounded  buffalo,  or  have 
"  combated> the  fury  of  the  enraged  bear.  Thou 
e>  wouldft  have  overtaken  the  flying  elk,  and  have 
"  kept  pace  on  the  mountain's  brow  with  the  fieet- 
«'  eft  deer.  What  feats  mighteft  thou  not  haveper- 
"  formed,  h'adft  thou  (laid  among  us  till  age  had 
sc  given  thee  fhength,  and  thy  father  had  inftruded 
«|  thee  in  every  Indian  accomplifhment !"  In  terms 
like  thefe  did  this  untutored  favage  bewale  the  lofs 
of  her  fon,  and  frequently  would  fhe  pafs  the  greateft 
part  of  the  night  in  the  affectionate  employ. 

The  Indians  in  general  are  very  ftrict  in  the  ob- 
fervance  of  their  laws  relative  to  mourning  for  their 
dead.  In  feme  nations  they  cut  off  their  hair,  blacken 
their  faces,  and  fit'  in  an  ereel  pofture,  with  their 
heads  ciofely  covered,  and  depriving  themfelves  of 
every  pleafure.  This  feverity  is  continued  for  fe- 
deral months,  and  with  fome  relaxations  the  appear- 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


A  coneife  Char  after  of  the  Indians. 


JL  HE  charader  of  the  Indians,  like  that  of 
other  uncivilized  nations,  is  compofed  of  a  mixture 
of  ferocity  and  gentlenefs.  They  are  at  once  guided" 
by  paffions  and  appetites,  which  they  hold  in  com- 
mon -with  the  fierceft  beafts  that  inhabit  their  woods, 
and  are  poflefled  of  virtues  which  do  honour  to  hu- 
man nature. 

In  the  following  eftimate.I  mail  endeavour  to  forget 
on  the  one  hand  the  prejudices  of  Europeans,  who 
ufually  annex  to  the  word  Indian,  epithets  that  are 
difgraceful  to  human  nature,  and  who  view  them  in 
no  other  light  than  as  favages  and  cannibals ;  whilff. 
with  equal  care  I  avoid  any  partiality  towards  them, 
as  fome  rouft  naturally  ariie  from  the  favourable  re- 
ception I  met  with  during  my  flay  among  them. 

At  the  fame  time  I  thai  I  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
nations  inhabiting  only  the  weftern  regions,  fuch  as 
the  Naudoweffies,  the  Ottaugaumies,  the  Chipeways, 
the  Winnebagoes,  and  the  Saukies ;  for  as  throughout 
that  diveriity  of  climates  the  exteniive  continent  of 
America  is  compofed  of,  there   are  people  of  diffe- 
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rent  difpofitions  and  various  characters,  it  would  be 
incompatible  with  my  prefent  undertaking  to  treat 
of  all  thefe,  and  to  give  a  general  view  of  them  as  a 
conjunctive  body. 

That  the  Indians  are  of  a  cruel,  revengeful,  inex- 
orable difpofition,  that  they  will  watch  whole  days 
unmindful  of  the  calls  of  nature,  and  make  their 
way  through  pathlefs,  and  almoft  unbounded  woods, 
fubfiiting  only  on  the  fcanty  produce  of  them,  to 
purfue  and  revenge  themfelves  of  an  enemy ;  that 
they  hear  unmoved  the  piercing  cries  of  fuch  as  un- 
happily fall  into  their  hands,  and  receive  a  diaboli- 
cal pleafure  from  the  tortures  they  inflict  on  their 
prifoners,  I  readily  grant ;  but  let  us  look  on  the  re- 
verfe  of  this  terrifying  picture,  and  we  (hall  find  them 
temperate  both  in  their  diet  and  potations  (it  mud 
be  remembered  that  I  fpeak  of  thofe  tribes  who  have 
little  communication  with  Europeans,)  that  they  with- 
stand, with  unexampled  patience,  the  attacks  of  hun- 
ger, or  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  and  efteem 
the  gratification  of  their  appetites  but  as  a  feconda- 
ry  confederation. 

We  fhall  likewife  fee  them  focial  and  humane  to 
thofe  whom  they  confider  as  their  friends,  and  even 
to  their  adopted  enemies ;  and  ready  to  partake 
With  them  of  the  laft  morfel,  or  to  rilk  their  lives 
in  their  defence. 

In  contradiction  to  the  report  of  many  other  tra- 
vellers, all  of  whom  have  been  tinctured  with  pre- 
judice, 1  can  affert,'  that  notwithfiancfing  the  appa- 
rent indifference  with  which  an  Indian  meets  his 
wife  and  children  after  a  long  abfence,  an  indiffe- 
rence proceeding  from  cuftom  rather  than  infenfibi- 
lity,  he  is  not  unmindful  of  the  claims  either  of  con- 
nubial or  parental  tendernefs ;  the  little  flory  I  have 
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introduced  in  the  preceding  chapter,  of  the  Naudo* 
weffie  woman  lamenting  her  child,  and  the  immature 
death  of  the  father,  will  elucidate  this  point,  and 
enforce  the  affertion  much  better  than  the  moft  ftu- 
cied  arguments  I  can  make  ufe  of. 

s  Accuflomed  from  their  youth  to  innumerable 
iiaromips,  they  foon-  become  fuperior  to  a  fenfe  of 
danger,  or  the  dread  of  death  ;  and  their  fortitude, 
implanted  by  nature,  and  nurtured  by  example  by 
precept  and  accident,  never  experiences  a  moment's 
allay. 

'Though  flothful  and  inactive  while  their  (lore  of 
proyiuons  remain  unexhaufted,  and  their  foes  are  at 
a  diftance,  they  are  indefatigable  and  perfevering 
ih  purfuit  of  their  game,  or  in  circumventing  their 
enemies. 

If  they  are  artful  and  defining,  and  readv  to  take 
every  advantage,  if  they  are  cool  and  deliberate  in 
their  councils,  and  cautious  in'the  extreme,  either  of 
difcovering  their  fentiments,  or  of  revealing  a  fecret, 
they  might  at  the  fame  time-boaft  of  poiTeffing  qua- 
lifications of  a  more  animated  nature,  of  the  faga- 
city  of  a  hound,  the  penetrating  fight  of  a  lynx 
the  cunning  of  a  fox,  the  agility  of  a  bounding  roe  ■ 
and  the  unconquerable  fiercenefs  of  a  tiger. 

In  their  public  characters,  as  forming  part  of  a 
community,  they  poiTefs  an  attachment  for  that  band 
to  which  they  belong,  unknown  to  the  inhabitants 
or  any  other  country.  They  combine,  as  if  thev 
were  aduated  only  by  one  foul,  againlt  the  enemies 
or  their  nation,  and  banifh  from  their  minds  every 
coniideration  oppofed  to  this, 
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They  confult  without  unnecefTary  oppofition,  or 
without  giving  way  to  the  excitements  of  "envy  or 
ambition,  on  the  ineafures  neceffary  to  be  purfued 
for  the  deflruclion  of  thofe  who  have  drawn  on  them- 
felves  their  difpleafure.  No  feliifh  views  ever  in- 
fluence their  advice,  or  obftruft  their  confultatioris. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  bribes  or  threats  to  dimi- 
nifh  the  love  they  bear  to  their  country. 

The  honour  of  their  tribe,  and  the  welfare  of  their 
nation,  is  the  firft  and ,  mod  predominant  emotion 
of  their  hearts  ;  and  from  thence  proceed  in  a  great 
meafure  all  their  virtues  and  their  vices.  Actuated 
by  this,  they  brave  every  danger,  endure  the  mod 
exquifite  torments,  arid  expire  triumphant  in  their 
fortitude,  not  as  a  perfonai  qualification,  but  as  a 
national  chara&eriflic. 


From  thefe  alfo  flow  that  infatiable  revenge  to- 
wards thofe  with  whom  they  are  at  war,  and  all  the 
confequent  horrors  that  difgrace  their  name.  Their 
uncultivated  mind  being  incapable  of  judging  of 
the  propriety  of  an  action,  in  oppofition  to  their 
paffions,  which  are  totally  infenfibie  to  the  controuls 
of  reafon  or  humanity,  they  know  not  how  to  keep 
their  fury  within  any  bounds,  and  confequently  that 
courage  and  refolution,  which  wouid  other  wife  do 
them  honour,  degenerates  into  a  favage  ferocity. 

But  this  fhort  diflertation.mufr.  fdfiice  :  the  limits 
of  my  work  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  the  fubjecl: 
more  copiouily,  or  to  purfue  it  with  a  logical  regu- 
larity. The  obfervations  already  made  by  my  rea- 
ders, on  the  preceding  pages,  will,  I  truft,  render  it 
unnecefTary  ;  as  by  them  they  will  be  enabled  to  form, 
a  tolerably  juft  idea  of  the  people  I  have  been  de- 
fcribing.  Experience  teaches,  that  anecdotes,  and 
relations  of  particular  events,  however  trifling  they 
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might  appear,  enable  us  to  form  a  truer  judgment 
of  the  manners  and  cuitoms  of  a  people,  and  are 
much  more  declaratory  of  their  real  flare,  than  the 
moft  fludied  and  elaborate  difquifition,  without  thefe 
aids. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 


Of  their  Language,  Hieroglyphics,  &b< 


JL  HE  principal  languages  of  the  natives  of 
North- America  may  be  divided  into  four  claiTes,  as 
they  confift  of  fuch  as  are  made  ufe  of  by  the  nations 
of  the  Iroquois  towards  the  eaftern  parts  of  it,  the 
Chipeways  or  Algonkins  to  the  north-weft,  the 
Naudoweffies  to  the  weft,  and  the  Cherokees,  Chic- 
kafaws,  &c.  to  the  fouth.  One  or  other  of  thefe 
four  are  ufed  by  all  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  parts 
that  lie  between  the  coaft  of  Labrador  north,  the 
Floridas  fouth,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  eaft,  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  difcoveries  hitherto 
made,  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  weft. , 


But  of  all ,  thefe,  the  Chipeway  tongue  appears 
to  be  the  moft  prevailing;  it  being  held  in  fuch 
efteem,  that  the  chiefs  of  every  ,tribe,  dwelling  about 
the  great  lakes,  or  to  the  weftward  of  thefe  on  the 
banks  of  the  Miflimppi,  with  thofe  as  far  fouth  as 
the  Ohio,  and  as  far  north  as  Hudfon's  Bay,  con- 
fiding of  more,  than  thirty  different  tribes,  fpeak 
this  language  alone  in  their  councils,  notwithftand- 
ing  each  has  a  peculiar  one  of  their  own. 
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Tt  will  probably  in  time  become  univerfal  among' 
all  the  Indian  nations,  as  none  of  them  attempt  to 
make  excursions'  to  any  great  diftance,  or  are  con- 
fidered  as  qualified  to  carry  on  any  negociation  with 
a  diftant  band,  unlefs  they  have  acquired  the  Chipe- 
way  tongue. 

At  prefect,  befides  the  Chipeways,  to  whom  it 
is  natural,  the  Ottawaws,  Saukies,  the  Ottagau- 
mies,  the  Killiftinoes,  the  Nipegons,  the  bands' 
about  Lake  Le  Pluye,  and  the  remains  of  the  Al- 
gonkins,  or  Gens  de  Terre,  all  converfe  in  it,  with 
fome  little  variation  of  dialect ;  but  whether  it  be 
natural  to  thofe  nations,  or  acquired,  I  was  not 
able  to  difcover.  I  am  however  of  opinion  that  the 
barbarous  and  uncouth  dialect  of  the  Winnebagoes, 
the  Menomonies,  and  many  other  tribes,  will  be- 
come in  time  totally  extinct,  and  this  be  adopted 
in  its  Head. 

The  Chipeway  tongue  is  not  encumbered  with 
any  unneceffary  tones  or  accents,  neither  are  there 
any  words  in  it  that  are  fuperfluous  'r  it  is  alfo  eafy 
to  pronounce,  and  much  more  copious  than  any 
other  Indian  language. 

As  the  Indians  are  unacquainted  with  the  polite 
arts,  or  with  the  fciences,  and  as  they  are  Grangers 
to  ceremony,  or  compliment,  they  neither  have  nor 
need  an  infinity  of  words  wherewith  to  embellifh 
their  difcourfe.  Plain  and  unpolifhed  in  their  man- 
ners, they  only  make  ufe  of  fuch  as  ferve  to  deno- 
minate the  necefiaries  or  conveniences  of  life,  and 
to  exprefs  their  wants,  which  in  a  (late  of  nature  can 
be  but  few. 


I  have  annexed  hereto  a  fhort  vocabulary  of  the 
Chipeway  language,  and  another  of  that  of  theNau- 
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doweffies,  but  am  not  able  to  reduce  them  to  the 
rules  of  grammar. 

The  latter  is  fpoken  in  a  Toft  accent,  without  any 
guttural  founds,  fo  that  it  may  be  learnt  with  faci- 
lity, and  is  not  difficult  either  to  be  pronounced  or 
written.  It  is  nearly  as  copious  and  expreffive  as 
the  Chipeway  tongue,  and  is  the  moft  prevailing 
language  of  any  on  the  wettern  banks  of  the  Mif- 
fiffippi ;  being  in  ufe,  according  to  their  account, 
among  all  the  nations  that  lie  to  the  north  of  the 
Mefforie,  and  extend  as  far  weft  as  the  fhores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean, 

As  the  Indians  are  not  acquainted  with  letters, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  convey  with  preciiion  the  exact 
found  qA  their  words  ;  I  have  however  endeavoured 
to  write  them  as  near  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  expreffed,  as  fuch  an  uncertain  mode  will  ad- 
mit of.  ,(';:■.■".._.. 

Although  the  Indians  cannot  communicate  their 
ideas  by  writing,  yet  they  form  certain  hieroglyphics, 
which,  in  fome  meafure,  ferve  to  perpetuate  any 
extraordinary  tranfa&ion,  or  uncommon  event. 
Thus,  when  they  are  on  their  excursions,  and  either 
intend  to  proceed,  or  have  been  on  any  remarkable 
enterprife,  they  peel  the  bark  from  the  trees  which 
lie  in  their  way,  to  give  intelligence  to  thofe  parties 
that  happen  to  be  at  a.  diftance,  of  the  path  they 
mud  purfue  to  overtake  them. 
t 

The  following  inftance  will  convey  a  more  perfect 
idea  of  the  methods  they  make  ufe  of  on  this  occa- 
fion,  than  any  expreffion  I  can  frame. 

When  I  left  the  Miffiffippi,  and  proceeded  up  the 
Chipeway  River,  in  my  way  to  Lake  Superior,   as 
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related  in  my  Journal,  my  guide,  who  was  a  chief 
of  the  Chipeways  that 'dwell  on  the  Ottawaw  Lake, 
pear  the  heads  of  the  river  we  had  juft  entered, 
fearing  that  fome  parties  of  the  Naudoweflies,  with 
whom  this  nation  is  perpetually  at  war,  might  ac- 
cidentally fall  in  with  us,  and  before  they  were  ap- 
prifed  of  my  being  in  company,  do  us  fome  mifchief, 
he  took  the  following  fteps.   • 

He  peeled  the  bark  from  a  large  tree,  near  the 
entrance  of  a  river,  and  with  wood-coal,  mixed  with 
bear's  greafe,  the  ufual  fubftitute  for  ink,  made  in 
an  uncouth,  but  expreffive  manner,  the  figure  of 
the  town  of  the  Ottagaumies.  He  then  formed  to 
the  left  a  man  drefTed  in  (kins,  by  which  he  intended 
to  reprefent  a  Naudoweffie,  with  a  line' drawn  from 
his  mouth  to  that  of  a  deer,  the  fymbol  of  the  Chi- 
peways. After  this  he  depicted  ftill  further  to  the 
Jeft  a  canoe  as  proceeding  up  the  river  ^  in  which  he 
placed  a  man  fitting  with  a  hat  on  ;  this  figure  was 
defigned  to  reprefent  an  Englifhman,  or  myfelf; 
and  my  Frenchman  was  drawn  with  a  handkerchief 
tied  round  his  head,  and  rowing  the  canoe ;  to 
thefe  he  added  feveral  other  fignificant  emblems, 
among  which  the  Pipe  of  Peace  appeared  painted 
on  the  prow  cf  the  canoe. 

The  meaning  he  intended  to  convey  to  the  Nau- 
doweflies, and  which  I  doubt  not  appeared  perfectly 
intelligible  to  them,  was,  that  one  of  the  Chipeway 
chiefs  had  received  a  fpeech  from  fome  Naudoweffie 
chiefs,  at  the'  town  of  the  Ottagaumies,  defiring  him 
to  condud  the' Englishman,  who  had  lately  been 
samong  them,  up  the  Chipeway  river;  and  that  they 
thereby  required,  that  the  Chipeway,  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  an  avowed  enemy,  mould  not  be  mo- 
lefted  by  them  on  his  paffage,  as  he  had  the  care  of. 
a  perfon  whom  they  efteemed  as  one  of  their  nation. 
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A  Jhort  Vocabulary  of  the  Chipeway 
Language* 


N.  B.     This  people  do  not  make  ufe  either  of  the 
confonants  F.  or  V> 


.A.BOVE 

Abandon 

Admirable 

Afterwards 

All 

Always 

Amifs 

Arrive 

Axe 

Allies 

Affia 


Spimink 

Packiton 

Pilawah 

Mipidacb 

Kokinnm 

Kokali 

Napitch 

Tjakouchin 

Agacwet 

Pingoe 

Mawinewah 


B 


Ball  Alewin 

Bag,  or  tobacco-pouch      Cafpetawga?% 


Barrel 

Owentowgan 

Beat 

-  Pakhite 

Bear 

Mackwah 

Bear,  a  young  one 

Makon  ' 

Beaver 

Amik 

Beaver's  Ikin 

Apiminique 

Be,  or  to  be 

Tapais 
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Beard 

Mi/chiton 

Becaufe 

Mewtncb 

Believe 

Tilerima 

Belly 

Mijhemout 

Black 

Markaute 

Blood 

Mijkow 

Body 

Toe     , 

Bottle 

Shijhego 

Brother 

Neconnis 

Brandy  or  Rum 

Scuttawawbah 

Bread 

Pabaufhigan 

Breech 

Mifcoufah 

Breeches 

Kipokitie  Koufah 

Buck 

Wajketcb 

c 

Canoe 

Cheman 

Call 

Tejhenekaw 

Chief,  a 

Gkemaw 

Carry 

Teton 

Child  or  Children 

Bobekjhin 

Coat 

Capotewairi 

Cold,  I  am 

Kekalch 

Come  on 

Moppa 

Come  to 

Pemotcha 

Comrade 

Neechee ' 

Concerned 

Tallemiffl 

Corn 

Melomin 

Covering,  or  a  Blanket 

Wawbewion 

Country 

Endawlawkeen 

Courage 

Tagwawmiffi 

Cup 

Olawgan 

, 

D 

Dance 

-  Nemeb  , 

Dart 

Shejhikwee 

$0& 
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Die,  to 

Nip 

Difh 

Mackoan 

Dog 

Alim 

Dead 

Neepo 

Devil,  or  evil  Spirit 

Matcho-  ManltoU 

Dog,  a  little  one 

Alemon 

Done,  it  is  done 

Shiah 

Do 

Tojhiton 

Doubtlefs 

Ontclatoubah 

Drefs  the  kettle 

Poutwah  , 

Drink 

Minikwah 

Drunken 

Ouifquiba 

Duck 

Chick.bij> 

E 

Earth 

Aukwin 

Eat 

OwiJJine 

Each 

Papegik 

Englifh 

Sagaunojh 

Enough 

Mimilic 

Equal,  or  alike 

Tawbifcouch 

Etteeni 

Nawpetellmaw 

Eyes 

Wijkinkhie 

■  F     '■■ 

Eaft 

Waliebic 

Eall 

Ponkifin 

Far  off 

Wat/aw 

Fat 

Pimmittee 

Friend 

Niconnis 

Father 

Noofah 

Few,  or  little 

Maungis 

Fatigued 

TankwiJJi 

Field  fown 

Kittegaumic 

Fire 

Scutta 
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Fire,  to  ftrike 

Find 

Fifli 

Fork 

Formerly 

Fort 

Forward 

French 

Freeze,  to 

Freezes  hard 

Full 

Fufee  or  Gun 


c 


God,  or  the  Great  Spirit 
Go  by  water 
Girl 
Give 

Glafs,  a  mirror 
Good 

Good  for  nothing 
Govern 

General,  or  Command- 1 
der  in  Chief  J 

Grapes 
Great 
Greedy 
Guts 


Scutecke 

Nantounawaw 

Kickon 

Najfawokwot 

Pirwego 

Wakaigon 

Nopawink 

Nechtegoojh 

Kiffin 

Kijjin  Magai 

Moujktnet 

Pq/keffigan 


Kitchi  Manitou 
Pimmifcaw 
'Jeckwaffin 
Millavj 
Wawbemo 
.  Caw  latch 
Malatal 
Tibarimaw 
Kitchi  Okimaw 
Simauganifo 
Shoamin 
Manatou 
SawfawkiJJi 
Olawbijh 


H 


Hare 
Heart 
Hate 
Half 


Wawpoos 
Michewah 
Shingaurimaw 
Nowbal 


Qji 
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Hair,  human 

Lifts 

Hair  of  beafls 

Pewal 

Handfome 

Canoginne 

Have 

Tandaulaw 

Head 

Oujiecouati 

Heaven 

Speminkakwin 

Herb 

Meja/k 

Here 

j^conda 

Hidden 

Kemouch 

Home 

Entayent 

Honour 

Mackawalaw 

Hot 

AkefhoUa 

How 

Tawne 

How  many 

Tawmmilik 

Hunt 

Kewajfa 

Hut,  or  houfe 

Wig  Waum 

i     . 

JJhinawbah 

Indians 

Iron 

Pewawbick 

I-fland 

■    ,  Minis 

Immediately  ' 

Webatch 

Indian*-' Corn' 

Mittawmin 

Intirely 

Nawpitch 

Impoftor 

Mawlawtife 

It  might  be  fo 

%awneendo 

'K              -      I 

Kettle 

Ackikons 

King,  or  Chief 

Okemaw 

Keep 

'  Ganwerimaw 

Knife 

Mockoman 

Knife  that  is  crooked 

Cootawgon 

Know 

Tbickeremaw 
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Lake 

Kitchigawmink 

Laugh 

Pawpi 

Lazy 

Kittimi 

Lame 

Kikekate 

Leave 

Pockiton 

Letter 

Mawfignaugon 

Life  . 

Nouchimowin 

Love 

Saukie 

Long  fince 

'Shawjhia- 

Lofe 

Hackilaugue 

Land  Carriage 

CappatawgoQ 

Lie  down  . 

Weepemaw 

Little 

W_aubq/heen 

M 

Meat 

Weas 

Much 

Nibbilaw 

Man 

/lllijfinape 

March,  to  go . 

Pimmoujjie 

Marry 

Weeivin 

Medicine 

Mafkikic 

Merchandife 

Alokochigon  , 

Moon 

Debicot 

Mortar,  to  pound  in 

Poutawgon 

Male 

Nape 

Miftrefs 

Neremoufm 

n  :  - 

Needle 

Shawbonk'm 

Near 

Pewitch 
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Nation 

Irinee 

,  Never 

Cawikkaiv 

Night 

Debicot 

No 

Kaw 

Nofe 

7  och 

Nothing: 

■XT                        ° 

Kakego 

Not  yet 

Kcnvmifchi 

Not  at  all 

ILarutch 

Nought,  good  for  nothing  Malatat 

0 

Old 

Kainvejhine 

Otter 

Nikkik 

Other 

Coutack 

t 

P 

Pipe 

Poagan 

Part,  what  part 

Tawnapee 

Play 

Packeigo 

Powder,  Gun,  or 

duft       Pin  go 

Peace,  to  make 

Pecacotiche 

Pray 

Tawlaimia 

Proper 

Sawfega 

Presently 

Webatch 

Peninfula 

Minnijfin 

0. 

Quick 

Kegotcfy 

R 

Regard 

Wawboma 

Red 

Mi/cow 

Refolve 

Tibelindon  < 

Relation 

Towwemaw 
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Refpeft 

Tawbawmica 

Rain 

Kimmewan 

Robe 

Ockolaw 

River 

Sippim 

Run,  to 

Pitchebot 

s 

Sad 

Talimijjie 

Sail 

Pemifcaw 

Sack,  or  Bag 

Mafkimot 

Sea,  or  large  Lake 

Agankitchigawmink 

Shoes 

Maukiflin 

Ship,  or  large  Canoe 

Kitchi  Cbeman 

Sorry 

Nifcottiffte 

Spirit 

Manitou 

Spoon     • 

Mickwon 

Star 

Alank 

Steal 

Kemautin 

Stockings 

Mittaus 

Strong 

Majhkauwah 

Sturgeon 

Lawmack 

Sun 

Kiffis 

Sword 

Simaugan 

Surprifing  ' 

Etwab,  Etwah 

See 

Wawbemo 

Since 

Mapedoch 

Shirt     '       . 

Papdwkwean 

Slave 

Wackan 

Sleep 

Nippee 

Sit  down 

Mintepin 

T 

Take 

Emaundah 

Teeth 

Tibbit 

That 

Mawbah 
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There 

This 

Truly 

Together 

Tobacco 

Tongue 

Tired 

Too  little    . 

Too  much 

Thank  you 

To-morrow 


Watfaudebi 

Maundah 

K:kit 

Mawmawwee 

Semau 

(Juton 

Tuwkonfie 

Ofaummangis 

Ojjliune 

WawDiink- 


To~  morrow,  the  day  after  Gufwawbunk 


Warriors 

Water 

War 

Way 

Well  then  S 

What  is  that  ? 

What  now  ? 

W hence 

WThere 

White 

Who  is  there? 

Wind 

Winter 

Woman 

Wood 

Wolf 


w 

Semauganaujfj 

JSebbi- 

Nantaubaulavt 

Mickon 

cl  auneendah  ! 

Vi7awweipin  ?  , 

^uagonie  ? 

Taunrppi 

Tab        ", 

Wan  be 

^uagonie  Maubah  ? 

Lout  in 

Pepoun 

Ickvjee 

Mittic 

Mawbingon 


Yefterday 

Yet 

Young 

Yellow 


Pstchilawgo 
Minnewatch 
Wifconnekljfi 
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The  Numerical  Terms  of  the  Chipewayš. 


One 

Two 

.Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twenty 
Thirty 
Forty 
Fifty 
Sixty 

Seventy 

Eighty 

Ninety 

Hundred 
Thoufand 


Pafiik 

Hinch 

Nifoit 

Neait 

Naran 

hingoutwajfoti 

JNinchowajfou 

Wijfowajou 

Shongaufjou 

Mittaufou 

MittauJJbu  Pafiik 

Ninchtawnaw 

Niffou  Mittawnaw 

Neau  Mittawnaw 

'Naran  Mittaw-'aw 

Ningoutwajfou  Mit- 

tawna 
Winchowajfou  Mit-1 

tawnaw  > 

NifowaffhuMittaw-  ? 

naw  j 

Shongafoif  Mittaw  ~? 

naw  j 

Mittaufou  Mittaw-i 

naw  j 

MittaujfowMittauf-  ? 

fou  Mittawnaw    $ 


ids 
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A  fhort  Vocabulary  of  the  Naudoweflie  Lan< 
guage. 


Axe 


AJhpc 


B 


Beaver 
Buffalo 
Bad 
Broach 
Bear,  a 

■    C 

Chawbah 
Tawtongo 
Shejah- 
Muzahootoo  • 
Wahkonfhejah 

Canoe 

Cold 

Child,  a  Male 

Child,  a  Female 

Come  here  . 

D 

Waahtoh 

Mechuetah 

Wechoakfeh 

Whacheekfeh 

Accooyouiyare 

Dead 
Deer 

Dog 

E 

Negujh 

Tohinjoh 

Shungufh 

Eat 

Ears 

Echawmenazv 
Msokah 
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Eves 
Evil 


Ejhtike 

Sbejah 


Fire 
Father 
Frenchman 
Falls  of  Water 
Friend 


Paahiah 
Otah 

Neehteegujh 
Owah  Menah 
Kltchiwah 


G 


Good 

Give 

Go  away 

God,  or  the  Great  Spirit 

Gun 

Great 

Gold 


Hear 

Ho'rfe 

Home,  or  donieiH* 

Houfe- 

Heaven 


Iron 

I,  or  mc 


King,  or  Chief 
Kill 


Wojhtah 

^ccooysh 
Accowah 
Wakon 

Muzah  Wakon 
Tonga 
Muzah  am 


H 

Nookijhon 
Shuetongo 
Shuah    , 
Teebee 
IVoJhtah  Teebee 

I 

Muzah 
Meoh 

K 

Otah 

Negiffitaugaw 


it 


i  - 


Rr 


*f 
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Little 
Long 
Lake 
Love' 


fefiin 

Tongoom 
Tongo  Meneh 
Ehwahmeab 


Much- 

More 

Moon 

Mouth 

Medal 

Mine 

Milk 


M 

Otah 

Otenah 

Oweeh 
-Eeh 

Muzah  Otah 

Mewah 
"  Etfawboh 


No 
Near 


N 

Heyah 
Jeejiinaw 


Oh! 


O 


Hopiniyachie , 


Pipe 

Pipe  of  Peace 


Shanuapaw 
Shanuapaw  Wakon 


Rain 

Ring 
Round: 


R 

Owah  Meneh 

Muzamohupah 

Qhupah 
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Smoke 

Sbaweah 

Salt  water 

Menis  Queah 

See,  to 

EJhtaw 

Sleep 

EJhteemo 

Snake 

Omlijhcaw 

Sun 

Paahtah 

Spirit 

Wakon 

Spirituous  Liquors 

Meneh  Wakon 

Snow 

Sinnee 

Surprifing 

Hopiniayare 

Silver 

Mifzqham 

T   - 

Tobacco 

Shawfaffaw 
Owshch'm 

Talk 

Tree 

Ochaw 

There 

Bache 

w 

Woman 

Winnokejah 

Wonderful 

Hopiniyare 

Water 

Meneh 

What 

Tawgo 

Who  is  there  ? 

Tawgodache  I 

Wicked 

Heyahatchta 

Y 

You 

Chee 

Young 

Ha,wpawnaw 

W-M 
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You  are  good  Wafhtab  Chee 

You  are  a  fpirit  Wakon  Chee 

You  are  my  good  friend  Wq/^J  Kitchiwabl 

No  good  Hey  ah '  Wajhtah 


The  Numerical  Terms  of  the  Naudoweffies'. 


One 
Two 

Three     * 

Tour 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twenty 

•Thirty 

Forty 

Fifty 

Sixty 

Seventy    ' 

Eighty/ 

Ninety 

Hundred 

Thoufand 


Wonchaw 

Jšoornpaw 

Tawmonee 

Toboh 

Sawbuttee 

Shawcoo 

Shawcopee     ,- 

Shahindohin 

JSfeboch  unganong, 

Wegochunganong 

Wegochunganong 

Wegochunganong 

Wegothunganong 

Wegochunganong 

Wegoch  unganong 

Wegochunganong 

Wegochunganong 

Wegochunganong 

Wegochunganong 

Gpohng 

Wegoch  unganong 


Wonchaw 

Noompaw 

Tawmonee 

Toboh 

Sawbuttee 

Shawcoo 

Shawcopee 

Shahindohin, 

Nebochunganong 

Opohng 


To  this  fhort  vocabulary  of  the  Naudoweffie  lan- 
guage I  ihall  adjoin  a  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  unite  their  words.     I   have  chofen  for 
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this  purpofe  a  ftiort  fong,  which  they  fing,  with 
fome  kind  of  melody,  though  not  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  poetical  meafure;  when  they  Jet  out 
on  their  hunting  expeditions ;  and  have  given  as 
near  a  tranflation  as'  the  difference  of  the  idioms 
will  permit. 

Meoh  accowah  ejhtaw  paatah  negufhtawgawfiejah 
menah.  Tongo  Wakon  meoh  wojhta,  paatah  accoowah. 
Boplniyahie  oweeh  accooyee  meoh,  wojhta  patah  otah 
iohinjoh  meoh  teebee. 

I  will  rife  before  the  fun,  and  afcend  yonder  hill, 
to  fee  the  new  light  chafe  away  the  vapours  and  dif- 
perfe  the  clouds.  Great  Spirit,  give  me  fuccefs. 
And  when  the  fun  is  gone,  lend  me9  oh  moon, 
light  fufricient  to  guide  me  with  fafety  back  to  my 
tent  laden  with  deer  1 


<** 
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CHAPTER  XVIII, 


Of  the  Beajls,  Birds,  Fi/hes,  Reptiles,  and  InfeBs, 
which  are  found  in  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  - 
America. 


KJF  the'fe  I  (hall,  in  the  firfl:  place,  give  a 
catalogue,  and  afterwards  a  defcription  of  fuch  only 
as  are  either  peculiar  to  this  country,  or  which  differ 
in  fome  material  point  from  thofe  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  other  realms. 

OF   THE    BEASTS. 

The  Tiger,  the  Bear,  Wolves,  Foxes,  Dogs, 
the  Cat  of  the  Mountain,  the  Wild  Cat,  the  Buffalo 
the  Deer,  the  Elk,  the  Moofe,  the  Carraboo,  the 
Carcajou,  the  Skunk,  the  Porcupine,  the  Hedge- 
Kog,  the  Woodchuck,  the  Racoon,  the  Marten, 
the  Fiiher,  the  Mufquafli,  Squirrels,  Hares,  Rab- 
bits, the  Mole,  the  Weafel,  the  Moufe,  the  Dor- 
Moufe,  the  Beaver,  the  Otter,  the  Mink,  and 
Bats. 
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The  TIGER.  The  Tiger  of  America  refembles 
in  fhape  thofe  of  Africa  and  Alia,  but  is  confiuer- 
ably  fmalier.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  fo  fierce 
and  ravenous  as  they  are.  The  colour  of  it  is  a  dark- 
ifh  fallow,  and  it  is  entirely  free  from  fpots.  I  faw 
one  on  an  iiland  in  the  Chipeway  River,  of  which  I 
had  a  very  good  view,  as  it  was  at  no  great  diitance 
from  me.  It  fat  up  on  its  hinder  parts  like  a  dog ; 
and  did  not  feem  either  to  be  apprehenfive  of  our 
approach,  or  to  difcover  any  ravenous  inclinations. 
It  is  however  very  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

The  BEAR.  Bears  are  very  numerous  on  this 
continent,  but  more  particularly  fo  in  the  northern 
parts  of  it,  and  contribute  to  furnifh  both  food  and 
beds  for  almoft  every  Indian  nation.  Thofe  of 
America  differ  in  many  refpeets  from  thofe  either  Ox , 
Greenland  or  Ruffia,  they  being  not  only  fomewhat 
fmalier,  but  timorous  and  inoffeniive,  unlefs  they 
are  pinched  by  hunger,  or  fmarting  from  a  wound. 
The  fight  of  a 'man  terrifies  them;  and  a  dog  will 
put  feveral  to  flight.  They  are  extremely  fond  of 
grapes,  and  will  climb  to  the  top  of  the  higheft  trees 
in  queft  of  them.  This  kind  of  food  renders  their 
flefh  exceffively  rich,  and  finely  flavoured  ;  and  it  is 
confequently  preferred  by  the  Indians  and  traders  to 
that  of  any  other  animal.  The  fat  is  very  white, 
and  befides  being  fweet  and  wholefome,  is  pdfleffed  of 
one  valuable  quality,  which  is,  that  it  never  cloys. 
The  inhabitants  of  thefe  parts  conftantly  anoint 
themfelvea  with  it,  and  to  its  efficacy  they  in  a  great 
meafure  owe  their  agility.  The  feafon  for  hunting 
the  bear  is  during  the  winter  ;  when  they  take  up 
their  ^  abode  in  hollow  trees,  or  make  themfelves 
dens  in  the  roots  of  thofe  that  are  blown  down,  the 
entrance  of  which  they  flop  up  with  branches  of  fir 
that  lie  fcattersd  about.     From  thefe  retreats  it  is 
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faid  they  flir  not  while  the  weather  continues  itvere^ 
and  as  it  is  well  known  that  they  do  not  provide 
themfelves  with  food,  they  are  fuppofcd  to  be  enab- 
led by  nature  to  fubfift  for  forae  months  without  it, 
and  during  this  time  to  continue  of  the  fame  bulk. 

The  WOLF.  The  Wolves  of  North- America 
are  much  lefs  than  thofe  which  are  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  They  have,  however,  in  com- 
mon with  the  reft  of  their  fpecies,  a  wildnefs  in 
their  looks,  and  a  fiercenefs  in  their  eyes  ;  notwiths- 
tanding which,  they  are  far  from  being  fo  ravenous 
as  the  European  wolves,  nor  will  they  ever  attack  a, 
man,  except  they  have  accidentally  fed  on  the  flefh 
of  thofe  flain  in  battle.  When  they  herd  together, 
as  they  often  do  in  the  winter,  they  make  a  hideous 
and  terrible  noife.  In  thefe  parts  there  are  two 
kinds ;  one  of  which  is  of  a  fallow  colour,  the  other 
Of  a  dun,  inclining  to  a  black, 

'  The  FOX.  There  are  two  fort  of  foxes  in  North- 
America,  which  differ  only  in  their  colour,  one  be- 
ing of  a  reddiih  brown,  the  other  of  a  grey  ;  thofe 
of  the  latter  kind  that  are  found  near  the  river 
Miffifiippi,  are  extremely  beautiful,  their  hair  being 
of  a  fii 


dogs 


employed  by  the  Indians  in 

f*rttr»«  -   they 

wolf 


;  DOGS.     The 

hunting  appear  to  be  all  of  the  fame  ipecies  , 
carry  their  ears  ere  ft,  and  greatly  referable  a 
about  the  head.  They  are  exceedingly  -ufeful  to 
them  in  their  hunting  excurfions,  and  will  attack  the 
iierceft  of  the  game  they  are  in  purfuit  of.  They  are 
aifo  remarkable  for  their  fidelity  to  their  mailers  5 
but  being  ill  fed  by  them,  are  very  troublefome  in 
their  huts  or  tents- 
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The  CAT  of  the  Mountain.  This  creature  is  in 
fhape  like  a  cat,  only  much  larger.  The  hair  or  fur 
refembles  alfo  the  (kin  of  that  domeftick  animal ;  the 
colour  however  differs,  for  the  former  is  of  a  red- 
difh  or  orange  caft,  but  grows  lighter  near  the  belly. 
The  whole  fkin  is  beautified  with  black  fpots  of  dif- 
ferent figures,  of  which  thofe  on  the  back  are  long, 
and  thofe  on  the  lower  parts  round.  '  On  the  ears 
there  are  black  ftripes.  This  creature  is  nearly  as 
fierce  as  a  leopard.,  but  will  feldom  attack  a  man. 

The  BUFFALO.  This  bead,  of  which  there  are 
amazing  numbers  in  thofe  parts,  is  larger  than  an  ox, 
has  fhort  black  horns,  with  a  large  beard  under  his 
chin,  and  his  head  is  fo  full  of  hair,  that  it  falls  over 
his  eyes,  and  gives  him  a  frightful  look.  There  is 
a  bunch  on  his  back  which  begins  at  the  haunches, 
and  increafing  gradually  to  the  moulders,  reaches  on 
to  the  neck.  Both  this  excrefcence  and  its  whole 
body  are  covered  with  long  hair,  or  rather  wool,  of 
a  dun  or  moufe  colour,  which  is  exceedingly  valu- 
able, efpecially  that  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body. 
His  head  is  larger  than  a  bull's,  with  a  very  fhort 
neck ;  the  bread  is  broad,  and  the  body-  decreafes 
towards  the  buttocks.  Thefe  :creatures  will  run 
away  at  the  fight  of  a  man,  and  a  whole  herd  will 
make,  off  when  they  perceive  a  fingle  dog.  The 
flefh  of  the  buffalo  is  excellent  food,  its  hide  ex- 
tremely ufeful,  and  the  hair  very  proper  for  the 
manufacture  of  various  articles. 


The  DEER.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  of  deer 
in  North-America,  and  thefe  are  higher  and  of  a 
ilimmer  make  than  thofe  in  Europe.  'Their- fhape 
is  nearly  the  fame  as  the  European,  their  colour  of 
a  deep  fallow,  and  their  horns  very  large  and  branch- 
ing. This  bea.lt  is  the  fwifteft  on  the  American 
■    Sf     . 
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plains,  and  they  herd  together  as  they  do  in  other 
countries. 

#  The  ELK  greatly  exceeds  the  deer  in  fize,  being 
m  bulk  equal  to  a  horfe.  Its  body  is  fhaped  like 
that  o,  a  deer,  only  its  tail  is  remarkably  lliort,  be- 
ing not  more  than  three  inches  long".  The  colour 
of  its  hair,  whkh  is  grey,  and  not  unlike  that  of  a 
camel,  but  of  a  more  reddifh  caff,  is  nearly  three 
inches  in  length,,. and  as  coarfe  "as  that  of  a  horfe. 
Ihe  horns  of  this  creature  grow  to  a  prodigious  fize, 
extending  fo  wide  that  two  or  three  perfons  mi^ht 
lit  between  them  at  the  fame  time.  They  are  not 
forked  like  thofe  of  a  deer,  but  have  all  their  teeth 
or  branches  on  the  outer  edge.  Nor  does  the  form 
of  thofe  of  the  Elk  refemble  a  deer's,  the  former  be- 
ing flat,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  broad,  whereas  the 
latter  are  round  and  eonfiderably  narrower.  They 
fhed  their  horns  every  year  in  the  month-  of  Febru- 
ary, and  by  Augufl  their  new  ones  are  nearly  arrived 
at  their  full  growth.  Notwithstanding  their  fize, 
and  the  means  of  defence  nature  has  furnifhed  them 
with,  they  are  as  timorous  as  a  deer.  Their  fkin  is 
very  ufeful,  and  will  drefs  as  well  as  that  of  a  buck. 
They  feed  on  grafs  in  the  fummer,  and  on  mofs  of 
buds  in  the  winter. 

The  MOOSE  is  nearly  about  the  fize  of  the  elk, 
and  the  horns  of  it  are  aim  oft  as  enormous  as  that 
animal's;  the  Item  of  them,  however,  is  not  quite 
fo  wide,  and  they  branch  on  both  fides  like  thofe  of 
a  deer ;  this  creature  alfo  fheds  them  every  year. 
Though  its  hinder  parts  are  very,  broad,  its  tail  is 
not  above  an  inch  long.  It  has  feet  and  legs  like  a 
camel ;  its  head  is  about  two  feet  long,  its  upper 
iip  much  larger,  than  the  uHder,  and  the  noftrils  of 
it  are  fo  wide  that  a  man  might  thruft  his  hand  into 
them  a  conliderable  way.     The  hair  of  the  moofe  is 
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light  grey,  mixed  with  a  blackifh  red.  It  is  very 
elaftic,  for  though  it  be  beaten  ever  fo  long,  it.  will 
retain  its  original  fhape.  The  fkfh  is  exceeding 
good  food,  eafy  of  digeftion,  and  very  nourifhing. 
The  nofe,  or  upper  lip,  which  is  large  and  loofe 
from  the  gums,  is  efteemed  a  great  delicacy,  being 
-of  a  firm  confidence,  between  marrow  and  griftle, 
and  when  properly  dreffed,  affords  a  rich  and  lufci- 
ous  difb.  Its  hide  is  very  proper  for  leather,  being 
thick  and  ft rong,  yet  foft  and  pliable.  The  pace  of 
this  creature  is  always  a  trot,  which  is  fo  expediti- 
ous, that  it  is  exceeded  in  fwiftnefs  but  by  few  of  its 
fellow  inhabitants  of  fhefe  woods.  It  is  generally 
found  in  the  forefts,  where  it  feeds  on  mofs  and  buds. 
Though  this  creature  is  of  the  deer  kind,  it  never 
herds  as  thofe  do.  Moft  authors  confound  it  with 
the  elk,  deer,  or  carraboo,  but  it  is  a  fpecies  totally 
different,  as  might  be  discovered  by  attending  to  the 
defcription  I  have  given  of  each.  ', 

The  CARRABOO.  This  bead  is  not  near  h 
tall  as  the  moofe  ;  however,  it  is  fomething  like  it  in 
fhape,  only  rather  more  heavy,  and  inclining  to  the 
form  of  the  afs.  The  horns  of  it  are  not  fiat,  as  thofe 
of  the  elk  are,  but  round  like  thofe  of  the,deer  5  they 
alfo  meet  nearer  together  at  the  extremities,  and 
bend  more  over  the  face  than  eirher -thofe*  of  the  elk' 
or  moofe.  It  partakes  of  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  deer, 
and  is  with  difficulty  overtaken  by  its  purfuerš.  The 
flefh  of  it  is  likewife  equally  as  good,  the  tongue 
particularly  is  in  high  efteem.  Thefein  being  fmooih 
and  fr&e  from  veins,  is  as  valuable  as  mamoy. 

The  CARCAJOU.  This  creature,  which  is.  of 
the  cat  kind,  is  a  terrible  enemy  to  the  preceding 
four  fpecies  of  beafts.  He  either  comes  upon  them 
from  fome  concealment  unperceived,  or  climbs  up 
into  a  tree,   and  taking  his  ft'ation  on  fome   of  the 
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branches,  waits  till  one  of  them,  driven  by  an  ex- 
treme of  heat  or  cold,  takes  fhdrer  under  it ;  when 
he  fattens  upon  his  neck,  and  opening  the  jugular 
vein,  foon  brings  his  prey  to  the  ground.  This  he 
is  enabled  to  do  by  his  Jong  tail,  with  which  he  en- 
circles the  body  of  his  adverfary  ;  and  the  only  means 
they  have  to  lhun  their  fate,  is  by  flying  immedi- 
ately to  the  water  ;  by  this  method,  as  the  carcajou 
has  a  great  diflike  to  that  element,  he  is  fometimes 
got  rid  of  before  he  can  effecl:  his  purpofe. 

The  SKUNK.  This  is  the  molt  extraordinary 
animal  that  the  American  woods  produce.  It  is  ra- 
ther lefs  than  a  pole-cat,  and  of  the  fame  fpecies ; 
it  is  therefore  often  mifraken  for  that  creature,  but 
it  is  very  different  from  it  in  many  points.  Its  hair 
is  long  and  mining,  variegated  with  large  black  and 
white  fpots,  the  former  moftly  on  the  moulders  and 
rump  ;  its  tail  is  very  bufhy,  like  that  of  the  fox,  part 
black,  and  part  white  like  its  body  ;  it  lives  chiefly 
in  the  woods  and  hedges  ;  but  its  extraordinary  pow- 
ers are  only  fhewli  when  it  is  purfued.  As  foon  as 
he  finds  himfelf  in  danger,  he  ejects  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  behind,  a  frnall  dream  of  water,  of  fo 
fubtile  a  nature,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  fo  powerful 
a  fmell,  that  the  air  is  tainted  with  it  for. half  a  mile 
in  circumference ;  and  his  purfuers.  whether  men  or 
dogs,  being  almoft  fufTocated  with  the  ftench,  are 
obliged  to  give  over  the  purfuir.  On  this  account 
he  is  called  by  the  French,  Enfant  du  Diable,  the 
Child  of  the  Devil  ;  or  Bete  Puante,  the  Stinking 
Beaft.  It  is  almoft  impoffibie  to  defcribe  the  noi- 
forne  effects  of  the  liquid  with  which  this  creature  is 
fnpplied  by  nature  for  its  defence.  If  a  drop  of  it 
falls  on  your  clothes,  they  are  rendered  fo  disagree- 
able that  it  is  impoffibie  ever  after  to  wear  them  ;  or 
if  any  of  it  enters  your  eyelids,  the  pain  becomes  in- 
tolerable for  a  long  time,  and- perhaps  at    laft  lofe 
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your  fight.  The  fmell  of  the  {kunk,  though  thus 
to  be  dreaded,  is  not  like  that  of  a  putrid  carcafe, 
but  a  ftrong  foetid  effluvia  of  mufk,  which  difpleafes 
rather  from  its  penetrating  power  than  from  its  nau- 
feoufnefs.  It  is  notwithstanding  considered  as  con- 
ducive to  clear  the  head,  and  to  raife  the  fpirits. 
This  water  is  fuppofed  by  naturalifts  to  be  its  urine: 
but  I  have  differed  many  of  them  that  I  have  mot, 
and  have  found  within  their  bodies,  near  the  urinal 
veffel,  a  fmall  receptacle  of  water,  totally  diftinft 
from  the  bladder  which  contained  the  urine,  and 
from  which  alone  lam  fatisfied  the  horrid  flench 
proceeds.  After  having  taken  out  with  great  care 
the  bag  wherein  this  water  is  lodged,  I  have  fre- 
quently fed  on  them,  and  have  found  them  very 
fweet  and  good;  but  one  drop  emitted,  taints  ngt 
only  the  carcafe,  but  the  whole  houfe,  and  renders 
everv  kind  of  provisions,  that  are  in  it,  unfit  for 
ufe. '  With  great  juftice  therefore  do  the  French 
give  it  fuch  a  diabolical  name. 

The  PORCUPINE.  The  body  of  an  Ameri- 
can porcupine  is  in  bulk  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
dog,  but  it  is  both  fhorter  in  length,  andnot  fo 
high  from,  the  ground.  It  varies  very  much  from 
thofe  of  other  countries  both  in  its  fhape  and  the 
length  of  its  qui  lis.  The  former  is  like  that  of  a  fox, 
except  the  head,  which  is  not  fo  (harp  and  long, 
but  refembles  more  that  of  a  rabbit.  Its  body  is 
covered  with  hair  of  a  dark  brown,  about  four  in- 
ches long,  great  part  of  which  are  the  thicknefs  of  a 
itraw,  and  are  termed  its.  quills-  Thefe  are  white, 
with  black  points,  hollow  and  very  ftrong,  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  that  grow  on  the  back.  The  quills  ^ervz 
this  creature  for  ofteniive  and  defenfive  weapons, 
which  he- darts  at  his  enemies,  and  if  they  pierce 
the  flefh  in  the  leaft  degree,  they  will  fink  quite  into 
it,  and  are  not  to  be  extracted    without    incifion. 
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The  Indians  ufe  them  for  boring  their  ears  and  nofes, 
to  infert  their  pendants,  and  alfo  by  way  of  orna- 
ment to  their '  ftockings,  hair,  &c.  befides  which 
they  greatly  efteem  the  fiefh. 

The  '  WOOD-CHUCK  is  a  ground  animal  of 
the  fur  kind,  about  the.  Tize  -of  a  marten,  being 
nearly  fifteen  inches  long  ;  its  b».*dy  however  is  roun- 
der, and  its  legs  fiiorter  ;  the  fore-paws  of  it  are 
broad,  and  conftructed  for  the  purpofe  of  digging 
holes  in  the  ground,  where  it  burrows  like  a  rabbit; 
its  fur  is  of  a  grey  colour,  on  the  reduim  caff,  and 
Its  fleflr  tolerable  food. 

The  RACOON   is  fomewhat  lefs  in  fize  than  a 
beaver,  and  its  feet  and  legs  are  like  thofe  of  that 
creature,  but  fhort  in  proportion  to  its  body,  which 
refembles  (hat  of  a.  badger.     The  fhape  of  its  head 
is  much    like  a  fox's,    only  the   ears    are   fhorter, 
more  round  and  naked  ;  and  its  hair  is  alfo  fimilar 
to  that  animal's,  being  thick,  long,  foft,  and  black 
at  the  ends.     On  its  face   there  is  a  broad  ftripe 
that   runs  acrofs  it,  and    includes  the  eyes,  which 
are  large.     Its    muzzle  is  black,   and  at   the  end 
roundim  like  that   of  a  dog;    the   teeth   are   alfo 
fimiiar  to  thofe  of  a  dog  in  number  and  /hape  ;  the 
tail  is  long  and  round,  with  .annular  ftripes  on  it 
like  thofe  of  a  cat;  the  fee*   have  five  long  {len- 
der toes,  armed  with  fharp  claws,  by  which  it  is 
enabled  to  climb  up  trees   like  a  monkey,  and  to 
run  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  boughs.     It  makes 
ufe  of  its   fore-feet,  in  the  manner  of  hands,  and 
feeds  itfelf  with   them.     The  flefh'of  this   creature 
is  very  good  in  the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober, when  fruit  and  nuts,  on  which  it  likes  to  feed, 
are  plenty.  ' 
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The  MARTEN  is  rarher  larger  than  a  fquirrel, 
and  fomewhat  of  the  fame  make  ;  its'  legs  and  claws, 
however,  are  confiderably  fhorter.  lis  ears  are 
fhort,  broad,  and  roundifh,  and  its  eyes  mine  in 
the  night  like  thofe  of  a  cat.  The  whole  body  is 
covered  with  fur  of  a  brownifh  fallow  colour,  and 
there  are  fome  in  the  more  northern  parts  which 
are  black  ;  the  fkins  of  the  latter  are  of  much  grea- 
ter value  than  the  other.  The  tail  is  covered  with 
long  hair,  which  makes  it  appear  thicker  than  ic 
really  is.  Its  flefli  is  fometimes  eaten,  but  is  not  in 
any  great  efteem. 

The  MUSQUASH,  or  MUSK-RAT,  is  fo 
termed  for  the  exquifite  nruik  which  it  affords.  It 
appears  to  be  a  diminutive  of  the  beaver,  being 
endowed  with'  all  the  properties  of  that  fagaeious 
animal,  and  wants  nothing  but  fize  and  flrength, 
being  not  much  bigger  than  a  large  rat  of  the  Nor- 
way breed,  to  rival  the  creature  it  fo  much  refem- 
bles.  Was  it  not  for  its  tail,  which  is  exacily  the 
fame  as  that  of  an  European  rat,  the  ftructure  o£ 
their  bodies  is  fo  much  alike,  efpecially  the  head, 
that  it  might  be  taken  for  a  fmall  beaver.  Like 
that  creature  it  builds  itfelf  a  cabin,  but  of  a  lefs 
perfect  conftruction,  and  takes  up  its  abode  near 
the  fide  of  fome  piece  -  of  water.  In  the  fpring 
they  leave  their  retreats?  and  in  pairs  fuhfifl  on 
leaves  and  roots  till  the  fummer  comes  on,  when 
they  feed  on  ftrawberries,  ralberries,  and  fuch 
other  fruits  as  they  can  reach.  -  At  the  approach  of 
winter  they  feparate,  when  each  takes  up  its  lodging 
apart  by  itfelf  in  fome  hallow  of  a  tree,  where  they 
remain  quite  unprovided  with  food,  and  there  is 
the  greateft  reafon  to  believe,  fubfift  without  any 
till  the  return  of  fpring. 
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SQUIRRELS.  There  are  five  forts  of  fquirrels 
in  America  ;  the  red,  the  grey,  the  black,  the  va- 
riegated, and  the  flying.  The  two  former  are 
exactly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Europe  ;  the  black  are. 
fomevvhai  larger,  and  differ  from  thern  only  in 
colour  ;  the  variegated  alfo  referable  them  in  fhape 
and  figure,  but  are  very  beautiful,  being  finely 
ihipped  with  white  or  grey,  and  fometimes  with 
red  and  black.  .  The  American  living  fqulrrel  is 
much  iefs  than  the  European,  being  not  above  five 
inches  long,  and  of  a  ruffet  grey  or  afh-colour 
on  the  back,  and  white  on  the  under  parts.  It 
has  black  prominent  eyes,  like  thofe  of  the  moufe, 
with  a  long,  fiat,  broad  tail.  By  a  membrane  on 
each  fide,  which  reaches  from  its  fore,  to -its  hind 
legs,  this  creature  is  enabled  to  leap  from  one  tree 
to  another,  even  if  they  Hand  a  confiderable  diftance 
apart ;  this  loofe  fkin,  which  it  is  enabled  to  ftretch 
out  like  a  fail,  and  by  which  it  is  buoyed  up,  is 
about  two  inches  broad,  and  is  covered  with  a  fine 
hair  or  down.  It  feeds  upon  the  fame  provifions  as 
the  others,  and  is  eafily  tamed. 

The  BEAVER.  This  creature  has  been  fo  often 
treated  of,  and  his  uncommon  abilities  fo  minutely 
defcribed,  that  any  further  account  of  it  will  appear 
unnecefiary  ;  however,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  of  my 
readers  who  are  not  fo  well  acquainted,  with  the 
form  and  properties  of  this  fagacious  and  ufeful 
animal,  I  fhall  give  a  concife  description  of  it.  The 
beaver  is  an  amphibious  quadruped,  which  cannot 
live  for  any  long  time  in  the  water,  and  it  is  faid 
is  even  able  to  exid  entirely  without  it,  provided 
it  has  the  convenience,  of  fometimes  bathing  itfelf. 
The  largeft  beavers  are  nearly  four  feet  in  length, 
and  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  in  breadth  over 
the  haunches ;  they  weigh  about  iixty  pounds.  Its 
head  is  like  that  of  the  otter,  but  larger  j  its  fnout 
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is  pretty  long,  the  eyes  fmall,  the  ears  fhort,  round, 
hairy  on  the  outfide,  and  fmooth  within,  and  its 
teeth  very  long  ;  the  under  teeth  (land  out  of  their 
mouths   about   the  breadth  of  three   fingers,  and 
the  upper  half  a  finger,  all  of  which  are  broad, 
crooked,    ftrong   and    fharp ;    befides    thofe   teeth 
called    the    incifors,    which    grow   double,  are   fet 
very  deep  in  their  jaws,  and  bend  like  the  edge  of 
an  axe,  they  have  fixteen'  grinders,  eight  on  each 
fide,  four  above,  and  four  below,  diredly  oppofite 
to  each  other.     With  the  former  they  are  able  to 
cut  down  trees  of  a  confiderable  fize,  with  the  latter 
to  break  the  hardeft  fubftances.     Its  legs  are  .fhort, 
particularly  the  fore-legs,  which  are  only  four  or 
five  inches  long,  and  not  unlike  thofe  of  a  badger  ; 
the  toes  of  the  fore-feet  are  feparate,  the  nails  placed 
obliquely,  and  are  hollow  like  quills  •  but  the  hind 
feet  are  quit   different,  and  furnifhed    with  mem- 
branes  between  the  toes.     By  this  means  it  can 
walkj  though  but  flowly,  and  is  able  to  fwim  with 
as  much   eafe  as  "any  other  aquatic  animal.     The 
tail  has  fomewhat  in  it  that  refembles  a  fifh,  and 
feems  to  have  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  reft  of 
the  body,  except  the  hind  feet,  all  the  other  parts 
being  fimilar  to  thofe  of  land  animals.     The  tail  is 
covered   with    a   fkin   furnifhed    with   fcales,   that 
are  joined  together  by   a   pellicle  3  the  fcales    are 
about  the  thicknefs  of  parchment,  nearly  a  line  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  generally  of  a  hexagonical 
figure,  having  fix  corners  ;  it  is   about   eleven   or 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  broader  in  the  middle, 
where  it  is  four  inches  over,  than  either  at  the  root 
or  the  extremity.    It  is  about  two  inches  thick  near 
the  body,  where  it  is  almoft  round,  and  grows  gra- 
dually thinner  and  flatter  to  the  end.     The  colour 
of  the  beaver  is  different  according  to  the  different 
climates  in  which  it  is  found.   In  the  moil  northern 
"  T  t 
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parts  they  are  generally  quite  black;  in  more  tern, 
perate,  brown ;  their  colour  becoming  lighter  and 
lighter  as  they  approach    towards   the  fouth.     The 
tur  is  of  two  iorts  all  over  the  body,  except  at   the 
leer,  where  it  is  very  fnort ;  that  which  is  the  Jongeft 
is  generally  in  length  about  an  inch,  but  on  the  back 
it  lornetimes  extends  to   two  inches,  gradually   di- 
mimming  towards  the  head  and  tail.     This  part  of 
the  fur,s  harfli,  coarfe,-  and  mining,  and  of  little 
ijie  ;  the  other  part  confifts  of  a  very  thick  and  fine 
down,  fofoft  that;  it  feels   almcft  like  filk,  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  what  is 
commonly  manufactured.     Calfor,  which  is  ufeful 
in  medicine,   is  produced  from  the  body  of  this 
creature ;  ir  was  formerly  believed  to  beits  tefticle* 
but  later  difcoveries  have  mown  that  it  is  contained 
m  four  bags,  fituated  in  the  lower  belly.     Two    of 
which  that  are  called  the  fuperior,  from  their  beW 
more  elevated  than  the  others,  are  filled  with  a  foft 
reiinous,  adhefive  matter,  mixed  with  fmall  fibres' 
greyifh  without,   and   yellow  within,  of  a  ftrong' 
difagreeable   and   penetrating  fcent,  and   very   in- 
flammable.     This  is  the  true  caftoreum  :  it  hardens 
m  the  air,  and  becomes  brown,  brittle,  and  friable, 
ine  inferior  bags  contain  an  uncluous  liquor  like 
honey ;  the  colour  of  Which  is  a  pale  yellow,  and 
its  odour  fomewhat  different  from  the  other,  being 
rather  weaker  and  more   difagreeable  5  it  however 
thickens  as  it  grows  older,  and  at  length  becomes 
about  the  confidence  of  tallow.     This  has  alfo  its 
particular  ufe  in  medicine;  but  it  is  not  fo  valuable 
as  the  true  caftoreum. 

The  ingenuity  of  thefe  creatures  in  building  their 
cabins,  and  in  providing  for  their  fubfiftence,  is  truly 
wonderful..  When  they  are  about  to  choofe  them- 
ieives  a  habitation,  they  affemble  in  companies 
lornetimes  of  two  or  three  hundred,  and  after  mature 
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deliberation,  fix  on  a  place  where  plenty  of  pro- 
vifions  and  all  neceffaries  are  to  be  found.  Their 
lioufes  are  always  fituated  in  the  water,  and  when 
they  can  find  neither  lake  nor  pond  adjacent,  they 
endeavour  to  fupply  the  defect  by  (lopping  the  cur- 
rent of  fome  brook  or  fmall  river  by  means  of  a 
caufeway  or  dam.  For  this  purpofe  they  fee  about 
felling  of  trees,  and  they  take  care  to  choofe  out 
thofe  that  grow  about  the  place  where  they  intend 
to  build,  that  they  may  fwim  down  with  the  current. 
Having  fixed  upon  thofe  that  are  proper,  "three  or 
four  beavers  placing  themfelves  round  a  large  one, 
find  means  with  their  ftrong  teeth  to  bring  it  down. 
They  alfo  prudently  contrive  that  it  mall  fall  towards 
the  water,  that  they  may  have  the  Iefs  way  to  carry 
it.  After  they  have  by  a  continuance  of  the  fame 
!abour  and  induftry,  cut  it  into  proper  lengths,  they 
roil  thefe  into  the  water,  and  navigate  them  towards 
the  place  where  they  are  to  be  employed.  Without 
entering  more  minutely  into  the  meafures  they  pur- 
fue  in  the  .conftruclion  of  their  dams,  I  mail  only 
remark,  that  having  prepared  a  kind  of  mortar  with 
their  feet,  and  laid  it  on  with  their  tails,  which  they 
had  before  made  ufe  of  to  tranfport  it  to  the  place 
where  it  is  requifite,  they  conftrucl  them  with  as 
much  folidity  and  regularity  as  the  molt  experien- 
ced workmen  could  do.  The  formation  of  their 
cabins  is  no  lefs  amazing.  Thefe  are  either  built 
on  piles  in  the  middle  of  the  fmali  lakes  they  have 
thus  formed,  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  or  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  fome  point  of  land  that  advances  into  a 
lake.  The  figure  of  them  is  round  or  oval,  and 
they  are  fafhioned  with  an  ingenuity  equal  to  their 
dams.  Two  thirds  of  the  edifice  Hand  above  the 
water,  and  this  part  is  fufficiently  capacious  to  con- 
tain eight  or  ten  inhabitants.  Each  beaver  has  hrs 
place  affigned  him,  the  floor  of  which  he  curioufly 
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flrews  with  leaves,  or  fmall  branches  of  the  pine-tree, 
fo  as  to  render  it  clean  and  comfortable ;  and  their 
cabins  are  all  fituated  fo  contiguous  to  each  other, 
as  to  allow  of  an  eafy  communication.  The  win- 
ter never  furprifes  thefe  animals  before  their  bufmefs 
is  completed  ;  for  by  the  latter  end  of  September 
their  houfes  are  fmifned,  and  their  (lock  of  provi- 
fions  is  generally  laid  in.  Thefe  confift  of  fmall 
pieces  of  wood,  whofe  texture  is  foft,  fnch  as  the 
poplar,  the  afpin,  or  willow,  &c.  which  they  lay  up 
in  piles,  and  difpofe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prelerve 
their  moifture.  Was  I  to  enumerate  every  inftance 
of  fagacity  that  is  to  be  difcovered  in  thefe  animals, 
they  would  fill  a  volume,  and  prove  not  only  enter- 
taining but  inftrucuve. 

The  OTTER.  This  creature  alfo  is  amphibi- 
ous, and  greatly  refembles  a  beaver,  but  is  very 
different  from  it  in  many  refpeds.  Its  body  is  near- 
ly as  long  as  a  beaver's,  but  confiderably  lefs  in  all 
it's  parts.  The  muzzle,  eyes,  and  the  form  of  the 
head,  are  nearly  the  fame,  but  the  teeth  are  very 
tinlike,  for  the  otter  wants  the  large  incifors  or  nip- 
pers that  the  beaver  has;  inftead  of  thefe,  all  his 
teeth,  without  any  diftinclion,  are  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  a  dog  or  wolf.  The  hair  alfo  of  t\.-z 
former  is  not  half,  fo  long  as  that  belonging  to 
the  latter,  nor  is  the  colour  of  it  exactly  the  fame, 
for  the  hair  of  an  otter  under  the  neck,  ftomach, 
and  belly,  is  more  greyifh  than  that  of  a  beaver, 
and  in  many  other  refpe&s  it  likewife  varies. 
This  animal,  which  is  met  with  in  mofl  parts  of 
the  world,  but  in  much  greater  numbers  in  North- 
America,  is  very  mifchievous,  and  when  he  is 
clofeSy  purfued,  will  not  only  attack  dogs  but 
men. 
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It  generally  feeds  upon  fifty  efpecially  in  the 
Cummer,  but  in  the  winter  is  contented  with  the 
bark  of  trees,  or  the  produce  of  the  fields.  Its 
flefh  both  taftes  and  fmells  of  fifh,  and  is  not  whole- 
fome  food,  though  it  is  fometimes  eaten  through 
neceffity. 

The  MINK  is  of  the  otter  kind,  and  fubfifts  in 
the  fame  manner.  In  fhape  and  fize,  it  refembles  a 
pole-cat,  being  equally  long  and  (lender.  Its  fkin 
is  blacker  than  that  of  an  otter,  or  almoft  any  other 
creature;  "  as  black  as  a  mink,"  being  a  pro- 
verbial exprefiion  in  America ;  it  is  not,  however, 
fo  valuable,  though  this  greatly  depends  on  the 
feafon  in  which  it  is  taken.  Its  tail  is  round  like 
that  of  a  fnake,  but  growing  flattifh  towards  the 
end,  and  is  entirely  without  hair.  An  agreeable 
rnufky  fcent  exhales  from  its  body  ;  and  it  is  met 
with  near  the  fources  of  rivers,  on  whofe  banks  it 
chiefly  lives. 


OF  THE    BIRDS. 

The  Eagle,  the  Hawk,  the  Night  Hawk,  the 
Fifh  Hawk,  the  Whipperwill,  the  Raven,  the  Crow, 
the  Owl,  Parrots,  the  Pelican,  the  Crane,  the  Stork, 
the  Cormorant,  the  Heron,  the  Swan,  the  Goofe, 
Ducks,  Teal,  the  Loon,  the  Water-Hen,  the  Tur- 
key, the  Heath  Cock,  the  Partridge,  the  Quail,  Pi- 
geons, the  Snipe,  Larks,  the  Woodpecker,  the  Cuc- 
koo, the  Blue  Jay,  the  Swallow,  the  Wakon  Bird5 
the  Black  Bird,  the  Red  Bird,  the  Thrum,  the  Whet- 
faw,  the  Nightingale,  the  King  Bird,  the  Robin9 
the  Wren,  and  the  Humming  Bird. 
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The  EAGLE.  There  are  only  two  forts  of  ea- 
gles in  thefe  parts,  the  bald  and  the  grey,  which  are 
much  the  fame  in  fize,  and  flmilar  to  the  fhape  of 
thofe  of  other  countries. 

The  NIGHT  HAWK.  This  bird  is  of  the 
hawk  fpecies,  its  bill  being  crooked,  its  wings 
formed  for  fwiftnefs,  and  its  fhape  nearly  like  that  of 
the  common  hawk,  but  in  fize  it  is  confiderably  lefs, 
and  in  colour  rarher  darker.  It  is  fcarcely  ever  feen, 
but  in  the  evening,  when,  at  the  approach  of  twi- 
light, it  flies  about,  and  darts  itfelf  in  wanton  gam- 
bols at  the  head  of  the  belated  traveller.  Before  a 
thunder  mower,  thefe  birds  are  feen  at  an  amazing 
height  in  the  air,  aflembled  together  in  great  num- 
bers, as  fwallows  are  obferved  to  do  on  the  fame 
occafion. 

The  WHIP.PER WILL,  or,  as  it  is  termed  b^r 
the   Indians,  the  Muckawifs.     This    extraordinary 
bird  is  fomewhat  like, the  laft  mentioned  in  its  fhape 
and  colour,  only  it  has  fome  whitifh  ftripes  acrofs  the 
wings,  and  like  that  is  feldom  ever  feen  till  after 
fun-fet.     It  alfo  is  never  met  with  but  during  the 
fpring  and  fummer  months.     As  foon  as  the  Indi- 
ans are  informed  by  its  notes  of  its  return,  they  con- 
clude that  the  frofi:   is   entirely  gone,  in  which  they 
,  are  feldom  deceived,  and  on  receiving  this  aflurance 
of  milder  weather,  begin  to  fow  their  corn.     It  ac- 
quires its  name  by  the  noife  it  makes,  which  to  the 
people  of  the  colonies  founds  like  the  name  they  give 
it,  Whipperwill;  to   an   Indian    ear   Muck-a-wifs. 
The  words,  it  is  true,  are  not  unlike,  but  in  this  man- 
ner they  flrike  the   imagination  of  both;  and  the 
circumftance  is  a  proof  that  the  fame  founds,  if  they 
are  not  rendered  certain  by  being  reduced  to  the 
fules  of  orthography,  might  convey  different  ideas 
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to  different  people.  As  foon  as  night  comes  on, 
thefe  birds  will  range  themfelves  on  the  fences, 
flumps,  or  (tones  that  lie  near  fome  houfe,  and  re- 
peat their  melancholy  notes  without  any  variation  till 
midnight.  The  Indians,  and  fome  of  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  back  fettlements,  think,  if  this  bird 
perches  upon  any  houfe,  that  it  betokens  fome 
mifhap  to  the  inhabitants  of  it. 

.  The  FISH  HAWK  greatly  refembles  the  latter 
in  its  ihape,  and  receives  his  name  from  his  food, 
which  is  generally  fi'm  ;  it  fkims  over  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  fometimes  feems  to  lie  expanded  on  the 
water,  as  he  hovers  fo  clofe  to  if,  and  having  by 
fome  attradive  power  drawn  the  fi(h  within  its  reach, 
darts  fuddenly  upon  them.  The  charm  it  makes 
ufe  of  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  oil  contained  in  a  fmalt 
bag  in  the  body,  and  which  nature  has  by  fome 
means  or  other  fupplied  him  with  the  power  of  ufing 
for  this  purpofe;  it  is  however  very  certain  that  any 
bait  touched  with  a  drop- of  the  oil  collected  from 
this  bird  is  an  irrefiftible  lure  for  all  forts  of  Mi,  and 
infures  the  angler  great  fuccefs. 

The  OWL.  The  only  fort  of  owls  that  is  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Miffiffippi  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful in  its  plumage,  being  of  a  fine  deep  yellow  or 
gold  colour,  pjeafingly  fhaded  and  fpotted. 

The  CRANE.  There  is  a  kind  of  crane  in  thefe 
parts,  which  is  called  by  Father  Hennipin,  a  pelican 
that  is  about  the  fize  of  the  European  crane,  of  a 
greyifh  colour,  and  with  long  legs ;  but  this  fpecies 
differs  from  all  others  in  its  bill,  which  is  about 
twelve  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  broad,  of 
which  breadth  it  continues  to  the  end,  where  jt  is 
blunted,  and  round  like  a  paddle  :  its  toneue  is  of 
the  fame  length. 
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DUCKS.  Among  a  variety  of  wild  ducks, 
the  different  fpecies  of  which  amount  to  upwards 
of  twenty,  I  mail  confine  my  defcription  to  one 
fort,  that  is,  the  wood  duck,  or,  as  the  French 
term  it,  Canard  Branchus.  This  fowl  receives  its 
name  from  its  frequenting  the  woods,  and  perching 
on  the  branches  of  trees,  which  no  other  kind  of 
water  fowl  (a  characleriflic  that  this  ftill  preferves) 
is  known  to  do.  It  is  nearly  of  a  fize  with  other 
ducks ;  its  plumage  is  beautifully  variegated,  and 
very  brilliant.  The  flefh  of  it  alfo,  as  it  feeds  but 
little  on  fiffi,  is  finely-flavoured,  and  much  fuperior 
to  any  other  fort. 

The  TEAL.  I  have  already  remarked  in  my 
Journal,  that  the  teal  found  on  the  Fox  River, 
and  the  head  branches  of  the  MifMippi,  are  per- 
haps not  to  be  equalled  for  the  fatnefs  and  delicacy 
of  their  flefh  by  any  other  in  the  world.  In  colour, 
Shape,  and  fize  they  are  very  little  different  from 
thofe  found  in  other  countries. 

The  LOON  is  a  water  fowl,  fomewhat  lets  than 
a  teal,  and  is  a  fpecies  of  the  dobchick.  Its  wings 
are  ihort,  and  its  legs  and  feet  large  in  proportion 
to  the  body,  the  colour  of  it  is  a  dark  brown, 
nearly  approaching  to  black  ;  and  as  it  feeds  only 
on  fifh,  the  flefh  of  it  is  very  ill  flavoured.  Thefe 
birds  are  exceedingly  nimble  and  expert  at  diving, 
fo  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  for  one  perfon  to  fhoct 
them,  as  they  will  dextroufly  avoid  the  fhot  by 
diving  before  they  reach  them;  fo  that  it  requires 
three  perfons  to  kill  one  of  them,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  the  moment  it  raifes  its  head  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, as  it  returns  to  the  furface  after  diving.  It 
however  only  repays  the  trouble  taken  to  obtain  it, 
by  the  excellent  fport  it  affords. 
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The  PARTPsJDGE.  There  are  three  forts  of 
partridges  here,  the  brown,  the  red,  and  the  black, 
the  firft  of  which  is  moft  efteemed.  They  are  all 
much  larger  than  the  European  partridges,  being 
nearly  the  fize  of  a  hen  pheafant ;  their  head  and 
eyes  are  alfo  like  tha#t  bird,  and  they  have  all  long 
tails,  which  they  fpread  like  a  fan,  but  not  ereft  ; 
but  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  in  other  coun- 
tries, they  will  perch  on  the  branches  of  the  poplar 
and  black  birch,  on  the  buds  of  which  they  feed, 
early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  twilight,. of  the 
evening,  during  the  winter  months,  when  they  are 
eafily  mot. 

The  WOOD  PIGEON  is  nearly  the  fame  as 
ours,  and  there  are  fuch  prodigious  quantities  of 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Miffiffippi,  that  they  will 
fometfrnes  "darken  the  fun  for  feveral  minutes. 


The  WOODPECKER.  This  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful bird  ;  there  is  one  fort  whofe  feathers  are  a  mix- 
ture of  various  colours ;  and  another  that  is  brown 
all  over  the  body,  except  the  head  and  neck,  which 
ate  of  a  fine  red.  As  this  bird  is  fuppofed  to  make 
a  greater  noife  than  ordinary  at  particular  times,  it 
is  conje&ured  his  cries  then  denote  rain. 

The  BLUE  JAY.  This  bird  is  fhaped  nearly 
like  the  European  jay,  only  that  its  tail  is  longer. 
.On  the  top  of  its  head  is  a  creft  of  blue  feathers, 
which  is  raifed  or  let  down  at  pleafure.  The  lower 
part  of  the  neck  behind,  and  the  back,  are  of  a 
purplifh  colour,  and  the  upper  fides  of  the  wings 
and  tail,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and 
rump,  .are  of  a  fine  blue  ;  the  extremities  of  the 
wings  are  blackifh,  faintly  tinctured  with  dark  blue 
on  the  edges,  whilft  the  other  parts  of  the  wing  are 
U  u     , 
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barred  acrofs  with  black  in  an  elegant  manner. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  bird  can  fcarcely  be  exceeded 
in  beauty  by  any  of  the  winged  inhabitants  of  this 
or  other  climates.  It  has  the  fame  jetting  motion 
that  jays  generally  have,  and  its  cry  is  far  more 
pleafing. 

The  WAKON  BIRD,  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
Indians,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  the 
birds  of  paradife.  The  name  they  have  given  it  is 
expreffive  of  its  fuperior  excellence,  and  the  vene- 
ration they  have  for  it;  the  wakon  bird  being  in 
their  language,  the  bird  of  the  Great  Spirit.  It  is 
nearly  the  fize  of  a  f wallow,  of  a  brown  colour, 
fhaded  about  the  neck  with  a  bright  green  ;  the 
■wings  are  of  a  darker  brown  than  the  body  ;  its  tail 
iscompofed  of  four  or  live  feathers,  which  are  three 
times  as  long  as  its  body,  and  which  are  beautifully 
fhaded  with  green  and  purple.  It  carries  this  fine 
length  of  plumage  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  peacock 
does,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  it  ever  raifes  it 
into  the  erect  pofition  that  bird  fometimes  does. 
I  never  faw  a,ny  of  thefe  birds  in  the  colonies-,  but 
the  Naudoweffie  Indians  caught  feveral  of  them 
when! was  in  thtir  country,  and  leemed  to  treat 
them  as  if  they  were. of  a  fuperior  rank  to  any  other 
of  the  feathered  race.  *' 

.  The  BLACK  BIRD.  There  are  three  forts  of 
birds  in  North-America  that  bear  this  name  ;  the 
firfl:  is  the  common,  or,  as  it  is  there  termed,  the  crow 
blackbird,  which  is  quite  bJack,  and  of  the  fame 
lize  and  fhape  of  thofe  in  Europe,  but  it  has  not 
that  melody  in  its  notes  which  they  have.  In  the 
month  of  September  this  fort  fly  in  large  flights, 
and  do  great  mifchief  to  the  Indian  corn^  which  is 
kt  that  time  juft  ripe.  The  fecond  fort  is  the  red- 
wing, which  is.  rather  fmaller  than  the  firft  fpecies3 
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but  like  it  is  black  all  over  its  body,  except  on  the 
lower  rim  of  the  wings,  where  it  is  a  fine,  bright, 
full  fcarlet.  It  builds  its  neft,  and  chiefly  reforts 
among  the  final  I  b.ufhes  that  grow  in  meadows 
and  low,  fvvampy  places.  It  whittles,  a  few  notes, 
but  is  not  equal  in  its  fang  to  the  European  black- 
bird. The  third  fort  is  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  lat- 
ter, arid  is  jet  black  like  that,  but  all  the  upper 
part  of  the  wing,  jutt  below  the  back,  is  of  a  fine, 
clear  white ;  as  if  nature  intended  to  diversify  the 
fpecies,  and  to  atone  for  the  want  of  a  melodious 
pipe  by  the  beauty  of  its  plumage  ;  for  this  alfo  is 
deficient  in  its  mufical  powers-.  The  beaks  of  every 
fort  are  of  a  full  yellow,  and  the  females  of  each  of 
a  rutty  black  like  the  European. 

The  RED  BIRD  is  about  the  fize -of  a  fparrow, 
but  with  a  long  tail,  and  is  all  over  of  a  bright 
vermilion  colour.  I  faw  many  of  them  about  the 
Ottawaw  Lakes,  but  I  could  not  learn  that  they 
fung.  I  alfo"  obferved,  in  fome  other  parts,  a  bird 
of  much  the  fame  make*  that  was  entirely  of  a  fine 
yellow. 

The  WHETS  AW  is  of  the  Cuckoo  kind,  being, 
like  that,  a  folitary  bird,  and  fcarcely  ever  feen. 
In  the  fummer  months  it  is  heard  in  the  groves, 
where  it  makes  a  noife  like  the  filing  of  a  faw  j  from 
which  it  receives  its  name. 


The  KING  BIRD  is  like  a  fwallow,  and  feems 
to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  the  black  marten  or 
fwift.  It  is  called  the  King  Bird,  becaufe  it  is  able 
to  matter  aimott  every  bird  that  flies.  I  have  often 
feen  it  bring  down  a  hawk. 

The  HUMMING  BIRD.  This  beautiful  bird, 
which  is  the  fmalleft  of  the  feathered  inhabitants  of 
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the  air,-  is  about  the  third  part  the  fize  of  a  wren, 
and  is  fhaped  extremely  like  it.  Its  legs  which  are 
about  an  inch  long,  appear  like  two- fmall  needles,, 
aud  its  body  "is  proportionable  to  them.  But  its 
plumage  exceeds  delcription.  On  its  head  it  has  a 
fmall  tuft  of  a  jetty,  fhining  black  ;  the  bread  of  it 
is  red,  the  belly  white,  the  back,  wings,  and  tail  of 
the  fin  eft  pale  green  ;  and  fmall  {peeks' of  gold  are 
fcattered  with  inexpressible  grace  over  the  whole  : 
beiides  this,  an  almoft  imperceptible  down  foftens 
the  colours,  and  produces  the  in  oft  pleafing  (hades. 
With  its  bill,  which  is  of  the  fame  diminutive  fize 
as  the  other  parts  of  its  body,  it  extracts  from  the 
flowers  a  moifture  which  is  its  nourimment  ;  over 
ihefe  it  hovers  like  a  bee,  but  never  lights  on  them, 
moving  at  the  fame  time  its  wings  with  fuch  velo- 
city, that  the  motion  of  them  is  imperceptible  ;  not- 
withftanding  which,  they  make  a  humming  noife, 
from  whence  it  receives  its  name.-    , 


Of  the  FISHES  which   are  found  in  the  waters  of 
the  Miffiffippi. 

jg      I  have  already  given  a  description  of  thofe  that 
are  taken  in  the  great  lakes.  ; 

The  Sturgeon,   the  Pout  or  Cat  Fifh,  the  Pike, 
the  Carp,  and  the  Chub. 


The  STURGEON.  The  frefh  water  ft'urgeon 
is  fhaped  in  no  other  refpect  like  thofe  taken  near 
the  fea,  except  in  the  formation  of  its  head  and 
tail,  which  are  famioned  in  the  fame  manner,  but 
the  body  is  not  fo  angulated,  nor  are  there  fo.many 
horny  fcales  about  it  as  on  the  latter.  Its  length 
is  generally  about  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
long,  but  in  circumference  not  proportionable,  be- 
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ing  a  (lender  fifli.  The  flefh  is  exceedingly  delicate 
and  finely  flavoured  ;  I  caught  fome  in  the  Head  wa-  , 
ters  of  the  river  St  Croix  that  far  exceeded  trout, 
The  manner  of  taking  them  is  by  watching  them 
as  they  lye  under  the  banks  in  a  clear  dream,  and 
darting  at  them  with  a  fifli-fpear  ;♦  for 'they  will  not 
take  a  bait.  There  is  alfo.in  the  Mifliffippi,  and 
there  only,  another  for.t  than  the  fpecies  I  have  def- 
cribed,  which  is  iimilar  to  it  in  every  refpect,  ex- 
cept that  the  upper  jaw  extends  fourteen  or  iitteeri 
inches  beyond  the  under  ;  this  extenfive  jaw,  which 
is  of  a  griftly  fubftance,  is  three  inches  and  a  half 
broad,,  and  continues  of  that  breadth,  fomewhat  in 
the  fhape  of  an  oar,  to  the  end^  which  is  flat.  The 
item  of  this  fifh,  however,  is  not  to  be  compared 
with. the  other  fort,  and  is"  not  fo  much  efteemed 
even  by  the  Indians. 

The  CAT  FISH.  This  fifh  is  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  of  a  browniih  colour,  and  without 
fcales.  It  has  a  large  roCind  head,  from  whence  it 
receives  its  name,  on  different  parts  of  which  grow 
three  or  four  ftrong,  fharp  horns  about  two  inches 
longr  Its  fins  are  alfo  very  bony  and  ftrong,  and 
without  great  care  will  pierce  the  hands  of  thofe 
who  take  them.  It  weighs  commonly  about  five 
or  fix  pounds ;  the  flefh  of  it  is  exceedingly  fat  and 
lufcious,  and  greatly  refembles  that  of  an  eel  in  its 
flavour. 

The  CARP  and  CHUB  are   much  the  fame  as 
thofe  in  England,  and  nearly  about  the  fame  in  fize. 


OF   S  E  R  P  E  N  T  S. 


The  Rattle   Snake,  the  Long  Black  Snake,  the 
Wall. or  Houfe  Adder,  the  Striped  or  Garter  Snake, 
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the  Water  Snake,  the  Hiffing  Snake,  the  Green 
Snake,  the  Thorn-tail  Snake,  the  Speckled  Snake, 
the  Ring  Snake,  the  Two-headed  Snake*. 

The    RATTLE    SNAKE.     There   appears    to 
be  two  fpecies  of  this  reptile  ;  one  of  which  is  com- 
monly termed  the  Black,  and  the  other  the  Yellow  j 
and  of  thefe  the  latter  is  generally  confidered  as  the 
largeft.     At  their  full  growth  they  are  upwards   of 
five  feet  long,  and  the  middle  part  of  the  body,  at 
which  it  is  of  the  greateft  bulk,  meafures  about  nine 
inches  round.     From  that  part  it  gradually   decrea- 
fes  both  towards  the  head  and  the  tail.     The  neck 
is  proportionably  very  fmall,  and  the   head   broad 
and  deprefied.     Thefe  are  of  a  light  brown   colour, 
the  iris  of  the  eye  red,  and  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  brown,  mixed  with  a  ruddy  yellow,  and  che- 
quered with  many  regular  lines    of  a    deep   black, 
gradually  fhading  towards  a  gold  colour.     In  fhcrr, 
the  whole  of  this  dangerous  reptile  is  very  beautiful, 
and  could  it  be  viewed  with  lefs  terror,  fuch  a  va- 
riegated arrangement  or  colours  would  be  extremely 
pleafing.     But   thefe   are   only   to  be'feen  in  their 
higheft  perfection  at  the  time  this   creature  is  ani- 
mated by  refentment ;  then  every  tint  rufhes  from 
its  fubcutaneous  recefs,  and  gives  the  furface  of  the 
fkin  a  deeper  itain.     The  belly  is  of  a  palifh  blue, 
which  grows  fuller  as  it  approaches  the  fides,  and 
is  at  length  intermixed  with  the  colour  of  the  upper 
part.     The  rattle  at  its  tail,  from  which  it  receives 
its  name,  is  compofed  of  a  firm,  dry,  callous,  or 
horny  fubftance,  of  a  light  brown,  and  confiffs  of  a 
number  of  cells  which  articulate  one  within  another, 
like  joints  ;    and  which  increafe  every  year,  and 
make  known  the  age  /of  the  creature.     Thefe  arti- 
culations  being    very   loofe,   the   included   points 
ftrike   againft   the  inner    furface   ojf  the   concave 
parts  or  rings  into  which  they  are  admitted,  and 
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as  the  fnake  vibrates,  or  (hakes  its  tail,  makes  a 
rattling  noife.  This  alarm  is  always  given  when  it 
is  appreheniive  of  danger ;  and  in  an  inftant  af- 
ter forms  itfelf  into  a  fpiral  wreath  ;  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  appears  the  head  erecl,  and  breath- 
ing forth  vengeance  againft  either  man  or  beafi 
that  mall  dare  to  come  near  it.  In  this  attitude  he 
awaits  the  approach  of  his  enemies,  rattling  his  tail 
as  he  fees  or  hears  them  coming  on.  By  this  time- 
ly intimation,  which  heaven  feems  to  have  provided 
as  a  means  to  counteract  the  mifchief  this  venomous 
reptile  would  otherwife  be  the  perpetrator  of,  the 
unwary  traveller  is  apprifed  of  his  danger,  and  has 
an  opportunity  of  avoiding  it.  It  is  however  to  be 
obferved,  that  it  never  acTs  offensively  ;  it  neither 
purfues  nor  flies  from  any  thing  that  approaches  it, 
but  lies  in  the  pofition  defcribed,  rattling  his  tail,  as 
if  reluctant  to  hurt.  The  teeth  with  which  this 
ferpent  effe&s  his  poifonous  purpofes,  are  not  thofe 
he  makes  ufe  of  on  ordinary  occasions  ;  they  are  only 
two  in  number,  very  fmall  and  fharp  pointed,  and 
fixed  in  a  finewy  fubftance  that  lies  near  the  ex- 
tremity'of  the  upper  jaw,  refembiing  the  claws  of  a 
cat;  at  the  root  of  each  of  thefe,  which  might  be 
extended,  contracted,  or  entirely  hidden,  as  need 
requires,  are  two  fmall  bladders,  which  nature  has 
fo  confirucled,  that  at  the  fame  inftant  an  incifion 
is  made  by  the  teeth,  a  drop  of  a  greenifh,  poifo- 
nous liquid  enters  the  wound,  and  taints  with  its 
deftru&ive  quality  the  whole  mafs  of  blood.  In  a 
moment  the  unfortunate  victim  of  its  wrath  feels  a 
chilly  tremor  run  through  all  his  frame ;  a  fweiiing 
immediately  begins  on  the  fpot  where  the  teeth  had 
entered,  which  fpreads  by  degrees  over  the  whole 
body,  and  produces  on  every  part  of  the  fkin  the 
variegated  hue  of  the  fnake.  The  bite  of  this  rep- 
tile is  more  or  lefs  venomous,  according  to  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  given.    In  the  dog- 
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days  it  often  proves  inftantly  mortal,  and  efpecially 
if  the  wound  is  made  among  the  finews  fituated  in 
the  back  part  of  the  leg,  abov&  the  heel ;  but  in  the 
fpring,  in  autumn,  or  during  a  cool  day,  which 
might  happen  in  the  fummer,  its  bad  effecls  are  to 
be  prevented  by  the  immediate  application  of  proper 
remedies ;  and  thefe  Providence  hasbounteoufly  fup- 
plied,  by  cauling  the  Rattle  Snake  Plantain,  an  ap- 
proved antidote  to  the  poifon  of  this  creature,  to 
.  grow  in  great  profufion  wherevet  they,are  to  be  met 
with.  There  are  likewife  feveral  ether  remedies  be- 
fides  this,  for  the  venom  of  its  bire.  A  deco&ion 
made  of  the  buds. or  bark  of  the  white  afh,  taken  in- 
ternally, prevents  its  pernicious  effects.  Salt  is  a  new- 
ly difcovered  remedy,  and  if  applied  immediately  to 
the  part,  or  the  wound  be  warned  with  brine,  a  cure 
might  be  allured.  The  fat  of  the  reptile  alio  rub- 
bed on  it,  is  frequently  found  to  be  very  efficacious. 
But  though  the  lives  of  the  perfons  who  have  been 
bitten  might  be  preferved  by  thefe,  and  their  health 
in  fome  degree  reiiored,  yet  they  annually  experi- 
ence a  flight  return  of  the  dreadful  fymptoms  about 
the  time  they  received  the  inftillatioe.  However 
remarkable  it  may  appear,  it  is  certain,  that  though 
the  venom  of  this  creature  affects,  in-. a  greater  or' 
lefs  degree,  all  animated  nature,  the  hog  ^  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  as  that  animal-  will  readify  tje- 
ilroy  them,  without  dreading  their  poifonous  fangs, 
and  fatten  on  their  flefh.  It-has  been  often  obferved, 
and  I  can  affirm  the  obfervation,  that  the  Rattle 
Snake  is  charmed  with  any  harmonious  founds,  whe- 
ther vocal  or  instrumental ;  I  have  many  times  ken 
them,  even  when  they  have  been,  enraged,  place 
themfelves  in*  a  liftening  podure,  and  continue  im- 
moveably  attentive  and  fufceptible  of  delight  all  the 
time  the  muiic  has  lafled.  I  mould  have  remarked, 
that  when  the  Rattle  Snake  bites,  it  drops  its  under 
law,  and  folding  the  upper  jaw  erect,  throws  itfclf 
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in  a  curve  line,  with  great  force,  and  as  quick  as 
lightning,  on  the  object  of  its  refentrnent.  In  a 
moment  after,  it  returns  again  to  its  defenfive  pof- 
ture,  having  difengaged  its  teeth  from  the  wound 
with  great  celerity,  by  means  of  the  pofition  in 
which  it  had  placed  its  head  when  it  made  the  attack. 
It  never  extends  itfelf  to  a  greater  diftance  than  half 
its  length  will  reach,  and  though  it  fometimes  re- 
peats the  blow  two  or  three  times,  it  as  often  returns 
with  a  fudden  rebound  to  its  former  ftate.  The 
Black  Rattle  Snake  differs  in  no  other  refpect  from 
the  Yellow,  than  in  being  rather  fmaller,  and  in  the 
•variation,  of  its  colours,  which  are  exactly  reverfed : 
one  is  black  where  the  other  is  yellow,  and  vice 
verfa.  They  are  equally  venomous.  It  is  not  known 
how  thefe  creatures  engender ;  I  have  often  found 
the  eggs  of  feveral  other  fpecies  of  the  fnake,  but 
notwithstanding  no  one  has  taken  more  pains  to  ac^ 
quire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  every  property  of  thefe 
reptiles  than  myfelf,  I  never  could  difcover  the 
manner  in  which  they  bring  forth  their  young.  I 
once  killed  a  female  that  had  feVenty  young  ones  in 
its  belly,  but  thefe  were  perfectly  formed,  and  I  few 
them  jufl:  before  retire  to  the  meuth  of  their  mother, 
as  a  place  of  fecurity,  on  my  approach.  The  galls 
of  the  ferpent,  mixed  with  chalk,  are  formed  into 
little  balls,  and  exported  from  America,  for  medical 
purpofes.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  Gafcoign's 
powders,  and  are  an  excellent  remedy  for  complaints 
incident  to  children.  The  fiefh  of  the  fnake  alfo 
dried,  and  made  into  broth,  is  much  more  nutritive 
than  that  of  vipers,  and  very  efficacious  againft  con- 
fumptions. 


The  LONG  BLACK  SNAKE,  thefe  are  alfo  of 
two  forts,  both  of  which  is  exactly  fimilar  in  iliape 
and  fize,  only  the  belly  of  the  one  is  a  light  red,  the 
Xx 
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other  a  faint  blue  ;  all  the  upper  parts  of  their  bo- 
dies are  black  and  fcaly.  They  are  in  general  from 
fix  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  carry  their  heads,  as 
they  crawl  along,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
ground.  They  eafily  climb  the  higheft  trees  in  pur- 
fuit  of  birds  and  fquirrels,  which  are  their  chief  food  ; 
and  the.fe,  it  is  faid,  they  charm  by  their  looks,  and 
render  incapable  of  efcaping  from  them.  Their  ap- 
pearance carries  terror  with  it  to  thofe  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  their  inability  to  hurt,  but  they  are 
perfectly  inoffenfive  and  free  from  venom. 

The  STRIPED  or  GARTER  SNAKE  is  exaft- 
ly  the  fame  as  the  fpecies  found  in  other  cli- 
mates. 

.  The  WATER  SNAKE  is  much  like  the  Rattle 
Snake  in  fhape  and  fize,  but  is  not  endowed  with 
the  fame  venomous  powers,  being  quite  harmlefs. 

The  HISSING  SNAKE  I  have  already  parti- 
cularly defcribed,  when  I  treated,  in  my  journal,  of 
Lake  Erie. 

The  GREEN  SNAKE  is  about  a  foot  and  an 
half  long,  and  in  colour  fo  near  to  grafs  and  herbs, 
that  it  cannot  be  difcovered  as  it  lies  on  the  ground  ; 
happily,  however,  it  is  free  from  venom,  ptherwife 
it  would  do  an  infinite  deal  of  mifchief,  as  thofe  who 
pafs  through  the  meadows,  not  being  able  to  per- 
ceive  it,  are  deprived  of  the  power   of   avoiding 

it.' 


The  THORN-TAIL  SNAKE.  This  reptile  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  America,  but  is  very  feldom 
to  be  feen.  It  is  of  a  middle  fize,  arid  receives  its 
name  from  a  thorn-like  dart  in  its  tail,  with  whi,ch 
it  is  faid  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound. 
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The  SPECKLED  SNAKE  is  an  aqueous  reptile, 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  but  without 
venom.  Its  Ikin,  which  is  brown  and  white,  with 
fome  fpots  of  yellow  in  it,  is  ufed  by  the  Americans 
as  a  cover  for  the  handles  of  whips,  and  it  renders 
them  very  pleafing'to  the  fight. 

The  RING  SNAKE  is  about  twelve  inches  long, 
the  body  of  it  is  entirely  black,  except  a  yellow  ring 
which  it  has  about  its  neck,  and  which  appears  like 
a  narrow  piece  of  ribband  tied  round  it.  This  odd 
reptile  is  frequently  found  in  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
among  old  logs, 

The  TWO- HEADED  SNAKE.  The  only  fnake 
of  this  kind  that  was  ever,feen  in  America,  was 
found  about  the  year  1762,  near  Lake  Champlain, 
by  Mr  Park,  a  gentleman  of  New-England,  and 
inade  a  prefent  to  Lord  Amherlh  It  was  about  a 
foot  long,  and  in  fhape  like  the  common  fnake,  but 
it  was  furnimed  with  two  heads  exactly  fimilar, 
which  united  at  the  neck.  Whether  this  was  a  dif- 
tincl:  fpecies  of  makes,  and  was  able  to  propagate  its 
likenefs,  or  whether  it  was  an  accidental  formation, 
I  know  not. 


The  TORTOISE  or  LAND  TURTLE.  The 
fhape  of  this  creature  is.fo  well  known  that  it  is  un- 
necefTary  to  defcribe  it.  There  are  feVen  or  eight 
forts  of  them  in  America,  fome  of  which  are  beau- 
tifully variegated,  even  beyond  defcription.  The 
fhells  of  many  have  fpots  of  red,  green,  and  yellow 
in  them,  and  the  chequer  work  is  compofed  of  final! 
fquares  curioufly  difpofed.  The  mod  beautiful  fort 
of  thefe  creatures  are  the  fmaileft,  and  the  ] 
them  is  faid  to  be  venomous. 
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LIZARDS,^. 


Though  there  are  numerous  kinds  of  this  clafs  or* 
the  animal  creation,  in  the  country  I  treat  of,  I  (hall 
only  take  notice  of  two  of  them  ;  which  are  termed 
the  Swift  and  the  Slow  Lizard. 

The  SWIFT  LIZARD  is  about  fix  inches  long, 
and  has  four  legs  and  a  tail.  Its  body,  which  is 
blue,  is  prettily  (Iriped  with  dark  lines  fhaded  with 
yellow  ;  but  the  end  of  the  tail  is  totally  blue.  It  is 
ib  remarkable  agile,  that  in  an  inftant  it  is  out  of 
fight,  nor  can  its.  movements  be  perceived  by  the 
quickeft  eye  ;  fo  that  it  might  more  juftly  be  faid  to 
vanim,  than  to  run  away.  This  fpecies  are  fuppofed 
to  poifon  thofe  they  bite,  but  are  not  dangerous,  as 
they  never  attack  perfons  that  approach  them,  choof- 
ing  rather  to  get  fuddenly  out  of  their  reach. 

The  SLOW  LIZARD  is  of  the  fame  ihape  as 
the  Swift,  but  its  colour  is  brown  ;  it  is  moreover 
of  an  oppofite  difpofuion,  being  altogether  as  flow  in 
its  movements  as  the  other  is  fwift.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  thefe  lizards  are  extremely  brittle,  and  will 
break  off  near  the  tail  as  eafily  as  an  icicle. 

Among  the  reptiles  of  North-America,  there  is  a 
fpecies  of  the  toad,  termed  the  TREE  TOAD,  which 
is  nearly  the  fame  fhape  as  the  common  fort,  but 
imaller  and  with  longer  claws.  It  is  ufually  found 
on  trees,  flicking  clofe  to  the  bark,  or  lying  in  the 
crevices  of  it;  and  fo  nearly  does  it  referable  the 
colour  of  the  tree  to  which  it  cleaves,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  diflinguiihed  from  it.  Thefe  creatures  are 
only  heard  during  the  twilight  of  the  morning  and 
evening,  or  juft  before  and  after  a  (hower  of  rain, 
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when  they  make  a  croaking  noife  fomewhat  fhriller 
than  that  of  a  frog,  which  might  be  heard  to  a  great 
diftance.  They  infeft  the  woods  in  fuch  numbers, 
that  their  refponfive  notes  at  thefe  times  make  the 
air  refound.  It  is  only  a  fummer  animal,  and  never 
to  be  found  during  the  winter. 


INSECTS. 


The  interior  parts  of  North-America  abound  with 
nearly  the  fame  infects  as  are  met  with  in  the  fame 
parallels  of  latitude  ;  and  the  fpecies  of  them  are  fo 
numerous  and .diverfified,  that  even  a  fuccincl;  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  whole  of  them  would  fill  a  volume  ;  I  (hall 
therefore  confine  myfelf  to  a  few,  which  I  believe  are 
almoft  peculiar  to  this  country  ;  the  Silk  Worm,  the 
Tobacco  Worm,  the  Bee,  the  Lightning,  Bug,  the 
Water  Bug,  and  the  Horned  Bug. 

The  SILK  WORM  is  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
France  and  Italy,  but  will  not  produce  the  famS 
quantity  of  filk. 

The  TOBACCO  WORM  is  a  caterpillar  of  the 
fiz'e  and  figure  of  a  filk  worm ;  it  is  of  a  fine  fea  green 
colour,  on  its  rump  it  has  a  fling  or  horn  near  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

The  Bees  in  America  principally  lodge  their, 
honey  in  the  earth,  to  fecure  it  from  the  ravages  of 
the  bears,  who  are  remarkably  fond  of  it. 

The  LIGHTNING  BUG  or  FIRE  FLY  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  bee,  but  it  is  of  the  beetle  kind,  having 
like  that  infect  two  pair  of  wings,  the  upper  of  which 
are  of  a  firm  texture,  to  defend  it  from  danger.  When 
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it  flies,  and  the  wings  are  expanded,  there  is  unuer 
thefe  a  kind   of  coat,  conftruded  alfo.  like  wings, 
which  is  luminous ;  and  as  the  infeft  panes  on,  caufes' 
all  the  hinder  part  of  its  body  to  appear  like  a  bright 
fiery  coal.     Having  placed  one  of  them  on  your 
hand,  the  under  part  only  mines,  and  throws  the 
light  on  the  fpace  beneath  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  fpreads 
its  upper  wings  to  fly  away,  the  whole  body  which 
lies  behind   them  appears  illuminated    all   around. 
The  light  it  gives  is  not  conftantly   of  the   fame 
magnitude,  even  when  it  flies ;  but  feerris  to  depend 
on  the  expanfion  or  contraction  of  the  luminous 
coat  or  wings,  and  is  very  different  from  that  emit- 
ted in  a  dark  night  by  dry  wood  or  fome  kinds  of 
fifh,  it  having  much  more  the  appearance   of  real 
iire.     They  feem  to  be  fenfible  of  the  power  they 
are   poflefled    of,    and  to   know  the   moft   fuitable 
time  for  exerting  it,  as  in  a  very  dark  night  they 
are  much  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  time. 
They  are  only  feen  during  the  fummer  months   of 
June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  then  at  no  other  time 
but  in  the  night.    Whether  from  their  colour,  which 
is  a  dufky  brown,  they  are  not  then  difcernibie,  or 
from  their  retiring   to  holes  and   crevices,  I  kno\\r 
not,  but  they  are  never  to  be  difcovered  in  the  day. 
They  chiefly  are  feen  in   low,  fwampy  land,  and 
appear  like  innumerable  tranflent  gleams  of  light. 
In  dark  nights,  when  there  is  much  lightning  with- 
out rain,  they  feem  as  if  they  wifhed  either  To  imi- 
tate or  aflift  the   flafhes ;  for  during  the  intervals, 
they  are  uncommonly  agile,  and  endeavour  to  throw 
out  every    ray   they  can  colled.     Notwithstanding 
this  effulgent  appearance,  thefe  infetfs  are  perfedly 
harmlefs  j  you  may  permit  them  to  crawl  upon  your 
hand,  when  five  or  fix,  if  they  freely  exhibit  their 
glow  together,  will  enable  you  to  read  almoft  the 
fmalleft  print. 
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The  WATER  BUG  js  of  a  brown  colour,  about 
die  fize  of  a  pea,  and  in  fhape  nearly  oval ;  it  has 
many  legs,  by  means  of  which,  it  paffes  over  the 
furface  of  the  water  with  fuch  incredible  fwiftnefs, 
that  it  feems  to  Aide  or. dart  itfelf  along. 

The  HORNED  BUG,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes 
termed,  the  STAG  BEETLE,  is  of  a  dufky  brown 
colour,  nearly  approaching  to  black,  about  an  inch 
and  an  half  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad.  It  has 
two  large  horns,  which  grow  on  each  fide  of  the 
head,  and  meet  horizontally,  and  with  thefe  it  pinches 
very  hard  ;  they  are  branched  like  thofe  of  a  flag, 
from  whence  it  receives  its  name.  They  fly  about 
in  the  evening,  and  prove  very  troublefome  to  thofe 
who  are  in  the  fields  at  that  time. 

I  mud  not  omit  that  the  LOCUST  is  a  fepten- 
nial  infect,  as  they  are  only  feen,  a  fmall  number 
of  flragglers  excepted,  every  feven  years,  when 
they  infeft  thefe  parts  and  the  interior  colonies  in 
large  fwarms,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief.  The 
years  when  they  thus  arrive  are  denominated  the 
locuft  years. 
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CHAPTER:  XIX. 


Of  the  Trees,    Shrubs,  Roots,  Herbs,  Flowers,  &c» 


JL  SHALL  here  obferve  the  fame  method 
that  I  have  purfued  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and 
having  given  a  lift  of  the  trees,  &c.  which  are  na- 
tives of  the  interior  parts  of  North- America,  par- 
ticularize fuch  only  as  differ  from  the  produce  of 
other  countries,  or,  being  little  known,  have  not 
been  defcribed. 


OF   TREES, 


The  Oak,  the  Pine  Tree,  the  Maple,  the  Am, 
the  Hemlock,  the  Bafs  or  White  Wood,  the 
Cedar,  the  Elm,  the  Birch,  the  Fir,  the  Locult 
Tree,  the  Poplar,  the  Wickopick  or  Suckwick, 
the  Spruce,  the  Horn-beam,  and  the  Button  Wood 
Tree. 

The  OAK.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  oaks  in 
thefe  parts ;  the  black,  the  white,  the  red,  the 
yellow,  the  grey,  the>  fwamp  oak,  and  the  chefnut 
oak  ;  the  five  former  vary  but  little  in  their  externa! 
appearance,  the  fhape  of  the  leaves,  and  tb^e  colour 
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of  the  bark  being  fo  much  alike,  that,  they  are 
fcarcely  diftinguifhable ;  but  the  body  of  the  tree 
when  fawed  difcovers  the  variation,  which  chiefly 
confifts  in  the  colour  of  the  wood,  they  being  all 
very  hard,  and  proper  for  building.  The  fwamp 
oak  differs  materially  from  the  others,  both  in  the 
fhape  of  the  leaf,  which  is  mialler,  and  in  the  bark, 
which  is  fmoother  ;  and  likewife  as  it  grows  only  in, 
a  'moift,  gravelly  foil.  It  is  efteemed  the  toughed: 
of  all  woods,  being  fo  ftrong  yet  pliable,  that  it  is 
often  made  nfe  of  inftead  of  whalebone,  and  is 
equally  ferviceable.  The  chefnut  oakalfo  is  greatly 
different  from  the  others,  particularly  in  the  fhape 
of  the  leaf,  which  much  refembles  that  of  the  chef- 
nut-tree,  and  for  this  reafon  it  is  fo  denominated. 
It  is  neither  fo  ftrong  as  the  former  fpecies,  nor  fo 
tough  as  the  latter,  but  is  of  a  nature  proper  to  be 
fplit  into  rails  for  fences,  in  which  (late  it  will  en- 
dure a  confiderable  time, 

The  PINE  TREE.  That  fpecies  of  the  pine 
tree  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  continent  is  the 
white,  the  quality  of  which  I  need  not  defcribe,  as 
the  timber  of  it  is  fo  well  known  under  the  name  of 
deals.  It  grows  here  in  great  plenty,  to  an  amazing 
height  and  fize,  and  yields  an  excellent  turpentine, 
though  not  in  fuch  quantities  as  thofe  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Europe. 


The  "MAPLE.  Of  this  tree  there  are  two  forts, 
the  hard  and  the  foft,  both  of  which  yield  a  lufcious 
juice,  from  which  the  Indians,  by  boiling,  make 
very  good  fugar.  The  fap  of  the  former  is  much 
richer  and  fweeter  than  the  latter,  but  the  foft  pro- 
duces a  greater  quantity.  The  wood  of  the  hard 
maple  is  very  beautifully  veined  and  curled,  and 
when  wrought  into  cabinets,  tables,  gunftocks,  &c9 
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is  greatly  valued.  That  of  the  foft  fort  differs  in 
its  texture,  wanting  the  variegated  grain  of  the 
hard  ;  it  alfo  grows  more  flraight  and  free  from 
branches,  and  is  more  eafily  fplit.  It  likewife  may 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  hard,  as  this  grows  in 
meadows  and  low- lands,  that  on  the  hills  and  up- 
lands. The  leaves  are  fhaped  alike,  but  thofe  of 
the  foft  maple  are  much  the  largeft,  and  of  a  deep- 
er green. 

The  ASH.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  this  tree 
in  thefe  parts^  but  that  to  which  I  fhall  confine  my 
defcription,  is  the  yellow  am,  which  is  only  found 
near  the  head  branches  of  the  Miffiflippi.  This 
tree  grows  to  an  amazing  height,  and  the  body  of 
it  is  fo  firm  and  found,  that  the  French  traders  who 
go  into  that  country  from  Louifiana,  to  purchafe 
furs,  make  of  them  periaguays  ;  this  they  do  by 
excavating  them  by  fire,  and  when  they  are  com- 
pleted, convey  in  them  the  produce  of  their  trade 
to  New- Orleans,  where  they  find  a  good  market 
both  for  their  vefTels  and  cargoes.  The  wood  of 
this  -tree  greatly  refembles  that  of  the  common  afh  ; 
but  it  might  be  diftinguifhed  from  any  other  tree 
by  its  bark  ;  the  rofs  or  out-fide  bark  being  near 
eight  inches  thick,  and  indented  with  furrows  more 
than  fiz  inches  deep,  which  make  thofe  that  are 
arrived  to  a  great  bulk  appear  uncommonly  rough  \ 
and  by  this  peculiarity  they  may  be  readily  known. 
The  rind  or  infide  bark  is  of  the  fame  thicknefs  as 
that  of  other  trees,  but  its  colour  is  a  fine  bright 
yellow,  infomuch  that  if  it  is  but  flightly  handled, 
it  will  leave  a  Itain  on  the  fingers,  which  cannot 
eafily  be  warned  away  ;  and  if  in  the  fpring  you  peel 
offihe  bark,  and  touch  the  fap,  which  then  arifes 
between  that  and  the  body  of  the  tree,  it  will  leave 
fo  deep  a  tincture  that  it  will  require  three  or  four 
days  to  wear  it  off.     Many  ufeful  qualities  belong- 
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ing  to  this  tree  I  doubt  not  will  be  difcovered  in 
time,  befidesits  proving  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the 
dyer. 

The  HEMLOCK  TREE  grows  in  every  part  of 
America,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree.  It  is  an  ever- 
green of  a  very  large  growth,  and  has  leaves  fome- 
what  like  that  of  yew  ;  it  is  however  quite  ufelefs, 
and  only  an  incumbrance  to  the  ground,  the  wood 
being  of  a  very  courfe  grain,  and  full  of  wind-makes 
or  cracks. 


The  BASS  or  WHITE  WOOD  is  a  tree  of  a 
middling  fize,  and  the  whiter!  and  fofteft  wood  thit 
grows ;  when  quite  dry,  it  fwims  on  the  water  like 
a  cork  j  in  the  fettlements  the  turners  make  of  it 
bowls,  trenchers,  and  dimes,  which  wear  imooth, 
and  will  la  ft  a  long  time ;  but  when  applied  to  any- 
other  purpofe,  it  is  far  from  durable. 

The  WICKOP1CK  or  SUCKWIGK  appears  to 
be  a  fpecies  of  the  white  wood,  and  is  diftinguifhed 
from  it  by  a  peculiar  quality  in  the  bark,  which 
when  pounded,  and  moiftened  with  a  little  water, 
inftantly  becomes  a  matter  of  the  confiftence  and 
nature  of  fize.  With  thits  the  Indians  pay  their 
canoes,  and  it  greatly  exceeds  pitch,  or  any 
other  material  ufually  appropriated  to  that  pur- 
pofe; for  befides  its  adhefive  quality,  it  is  of  fo 
oily  a  nature,  that  the  water  cannot  penetrate  through 
it,  and  its  repelling  power  abates  not  for  a  confide- 
rable  time. 

The  BUTTON  WOOD  is  a  tree  of  the  largeft 
fize,  and  might  be  diftinguimed  by  its  bark,  which 
is  quite  (mooth  and  prettily  mottled.  The  wood  is 
very  proper  for  the  ufe  of  cabinet-makers.  It  is 
covered  with  fmall  hard  burs,  which  fpring  from 
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its  blanches,  that  appear  not  unlike  buttons,  and 
from  thefe  I  believe  it  receives  its  name. 


NUT   TREES. 


The  Butter  or  Oil  Nut,  the  Walnut,  the  Hazle 
Nut,  the  Beech  Nut,  the  Pecan  Nut,  the  Chefnut, 
the  Hickory. 

The  BUTTER  or  OIL  NUT.  As  no  mention 
has  been  made  by  any  authors  of  this  nut,  1  mall 
be  the  more  particular  in  my  account  of  it. 
The  tree  grows  in  meadows  where  the  foil  is  rich 
and  warm.  The  body  of  it  feldom  exceeds  a  yard 
in  circumference,  is  full  of  branches,  the  twigs  of 
which  are  mort  and  blunt,  and  its  leaves  referable 
ihcfe  of  the  walnut.  The  nut  has  a  (hell  like  that, 
fruit,  which  when  ripe  is  more  furrowed,  and  more 
eafily  cracked ;  it  is  alfo  much  longer  and  larger 
than  a  walnut,  and  contains  a  greater  quantity  of 
kernel,  which  is  very  oily,  and  of  a  rich  agreeable 
flavour.  "I  am  perfuaded  that  a  much  purer  oil  than 
that  of  olives,  might  be  extracted  from  this  nut. 
The  infide  bark  of  this  tree  dyes  a  good  purple  ;  and 
it  is  faid,  varies  in  its  fhade,  being  either  darker  or 
lighter,  according  to  the  month  in  which  it  is  ga- 
thered. 


The  BEECH  NUT.  Though  this  tree  grows 
exactly  like  that  of  the  fame  name  in  Europe,  yet 
it  produces  nuts  equally  as  good  as  chefnuts ;  on 
which  bears,  martens,  fquirrels,  partridges,  turkeys, 
and  many  other  beads  and  birds  feed.  The  nut' is 
contained,  whilft  growing,  in  an  outhde  cafe,  like 
that  of  a  chefnut,  but  not  fo  prickly  ;  and  the  coat 
of  the  infide  fhell  is  alfo  fraooth  like  that  j  only  its 
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form  is  nearly  triangular.  Vaft  quantities  of  them 
lie  scattered  about  in  the  woods,  and  fupply  with, 
food  great  numbers  of  the  creatures  juft  mentioned. 
The  leaves,  which  are  white,  continue  on  the  trees 
during  the  whole  winter.  A  decoction  made  of  them 
is  a  certain  and  expeditious  cure  for  wounds  which 
arife  from  burning  or  fcalding,  as  well  as  a  reftora- 
tive  for  thofe  members  that  are  nipped  by  the  froih 

The  PECAN  NUT  is  fomewhat  of  the  walnut 
kind,  but  rather  fmaller  than  a  walnut,  being  about 
the  fize  of  a  middling  acorn,  and  of  an  oval  form  ; 
the  (hell  is  eafily  cracked,  and  the  kernel  fhaped  like 
that  of  a  walnut.  This  tree  grows  chiefly  near  the 
Illinois  River. 

The  HICKORY  is  alfo  of  the  walnut  kind,  and 
bears  a  fruit  nearly  like  that  tree.  There  are  feveral 
forts  of  them,  which  vary  only  in  the  colour  of  the 
wood.  Being  of  "a  very  tough  nature,  the  wood  is, 
generally  ufed  for  the  handles  of  axes,  &c.  It  is 
alfo  very  good  fire-wood,  and  as  it  burns,  an  excel- 
lent fugar  diftils  from  it. 


FRUIT  TREES. 


I  need  not  obferve  that  thefe  are  all  the  fpon- 
taneous  productions  of  nature,  which  have,  never 
received  the  advantages  of  ingrafting,  tranfplanting, 
or  manuring. 

The  Vine,  the  Mulberry  Tree,  the  Crab  Apple 
Tree,  the  Plum  Tree,  the  Cherry  Tree,  and  the 
Sweet  Gum  Tree. 
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The  VINE  is  very  common  here,  and  of  three 
kinds ;  the  ftrft  fort  hardly  deferves  the  name  of  a 
grape  ;  the  fecond  much  refembles  the  Burgundy 
grape,  and  if  expofed  to  the  fun,  a  good  wine  might 
be  made  from  them,  The  third  fort  refembles  Zante 
currants,  which  are  fo  frequently  ufed  in  cake's,  &c. 
in  England,  and  if  proper  care  was  taken  of' them, 


Would   be  equal, 
country* 


if  nor   f 


uperior. 


to  thofe  of  that 


The  MULBERRY  TREE  is  of  two  kinds, 
red  and  white,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  iize  of  thofe 
of  France  snd  Italy,  and  grow  in  fuch  plenty,  as  to 
feed  any  quantity  of  fiik  worms. 

The  CRAB  APPLE  TREE  bears  a  fruit  that'  is 
much  larger  and  better  flavoured  than  thole  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  PLUM  TFJEE.  There  are  two  forts  of 
plums  in  this  country,  one  a  large  fort  of  a  purple 
call  on  one  fide,  and  red  on  the  reverfe,  the  fecond 
totally  green,  and  much  fmaller.  Both  thefe  are  of 
a  good  flavour,  and  are  greatly  efteemed  by  the  In- 
dians, whofe  tafte  is  not  refined,  but  who  are  fals- 
ified with  the  productions  of  nature  in  their  unim- 
proved ftate. 

The  CHERRY  TREE.  There  are  three  forts 
of  cherries  in  this  country  j  the  black,  the  red,  and 
the  fand  cherry  ;  the  two  latter  may  with  more  pro- 
priety be  ranked  among  the  mrubs,  as  the  bufh  that 
bears  the  fand  cherries  almoft  creeps  along  the 
ground,  and  the  other  rifes  not  above  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  -height  ;  however  I  (hall  give  an  account  of 
them  all  in  this  place.  The  black  cherries  are  about 
the  fize  of  a  currant,  and  hang  in  clufters  like  grapes  ; 
the  trees  which  bear  them  being  very  fruitful,  they 
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are  generally  loaded,  but  the  fruit  is  not  good  to  eat  5 
however,  they  give  an  agreeable  flavour  to  brandy, 
and  turn  it  to  the  colour  of  claret.  The  red  cherries 
grow  in  the  greateft  profufion,  and  hang  in  bunches, 
like  the  black  fort  juft  defcribed  ;  fo  that  the  bufhes 
which  bear -them  appear  at  a  diftance  like  folid  bo- 
dies of  red  matter.  Some  people  admire  this  fruit, 
but  they  partake  of  the  nature  and  tafte  of  allum, 
leaving  a  difagreeable  roughnefs  in  the  throat,  and 
being  very  aftringent.  As  I  have  already  defcribed 
the  land  cherries,  which  greatly  exceed  the  two 
other  forts,  both  in  flavour  and  iize,  I  mail  give  no 
further  defcription  of  them.  The  wood  of  the  black 
cherry  tree  is  very  ufeful,  and  works  well  into  cabi- 
net ware. 

The  SWEET  GUM  TREE,  or  LIQUID  AM- 
BER, (Copalm)  is  not  only  extremely  common, 
but  it  affords  a  balm,  the  virtues  of  which  are  infi- 
nite. Its  bark  is  black  and  hard,  and  its  Wood  fo 
tender  and  fupple,  that  when  the  tree  is  felled,  you 
may  draw  from  the  middle  of  it  rods  of  five  or  fix 
feet  in  length.  It  cannot  be  employed  in  building 
or  furniture,  as  it  warps  continually.  Its  leaf  is  in- 
dented with  five  points,  like  a  ftar.  This  balm  is 
reckoned  by  the  Indians  to  bean  excellent  febrifuge, 
and  it  cures  wounds  in  two  or  three  days. 


SH  RUBS. 


The  Willow,  Shin  Wood,  Shumack,  Saffafras,  the 
Prickly  A(h,  Moofe  Wood,  Spoon  Wood,  Large  El- 
der, Dwarf  Elder,  Poifonou-,  Elder,  Juniper,  Shrub 
Oak,  Sweet  Fern,  the  Laurel,  the  Witch  Hazle, 
the  Myrtle  Wax  Tree,  Winter  Green,  the  Fever 
Bufh,  the   Cranberry    Bufh,  the   Goofberry   Btifh, 
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the   Currant  Bufh,  the   Whortle  Berry,  the   Raf- 
berry,  the  Black  Berry,  and  the  Choak  Berry. 

The  WILLOW.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of 
the  willow,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  is  a  fmall 
fort  that  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Miffiffippi,  and 
forae  other  places  adjacent.  The  bark  of  this  fhrub 
fupplies  the  beaver  with  its  winter  food  ;  and  where 
the  water  has  waihed  the  foil  from  its  roots,  they 
appear  to  confift  of  fibres  interwoven  together  like 
thread,  the  colour  of  which  is  of  an  inexpreffibly 
fine  fcarlet  5  with  this  the  Indians  tinge  many  of  the 
ornamental  parts  of  their  drefs. 

SHIN"  WOOD.  This  extraordinary  fhrub  grows 
in  the  forefts,  and  rifing  like  a  vine,  runs  near  the 
ground  for  fix  or  eight  feet,  and  theft  takes  root 
again;  in  the  fame  manner  taking  root  arid  fpring- 
ing  up  fucceflively,  one  flalk  covers  a  large  fpace  ; 
this  proves  very  troublefometo  the  hafty  traveller,' 
by  ftriking  againfl  his  fhins,  and  entangling  his 
legs  ;  from  which  it  has  acquired  its  name. 

The  SASSAFRAS  is  a  word  well  known  for  its 
medicinal  qualities.  It  might  with  equal  propriety 
be  termed  a  tree  as  a  fhrub,  as  it  fometimes  grows 
thirty  feet  high  ;  but  in  general  it  does  not  reach 
higher  than  thofe  of  the  fhrub  kind.  The  leaves, 
which  yield  an  agreeable  fragrance,  are  large,  and 
nearly  feparated  into  three  divifions.  It  bears  a 
reddifh  brown  berry,  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  Pi- 
mento, and  which  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  colonies 
as  a  fubftitute  for  that  fpice.  The  bark  or  roots 
of  this  tree  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  Wood  for  its 
ufe  in  medicine,  and  I  am  furprifed  it  is  fo  feldom 
to  be  met  with,  as  its  efficacy  is  fo  much  greater* 
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The  PRICKLY  ASH  is  a  flirub  that  fometimes 
grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  an^  has 
a  leaf  exactly  refembling  that  of  an  a(h,  but  it  re- 
ceives the  epithet  to  its  name  from  the  abundance 
of  fhort  thorns  with  which  every  branch  >is  covered, 
and  which  renders  it  very  troublefome  to  thofe  who 
pafs  through  the  fpot  where  they  grow  thick.  It 
alfo  bears  a  fcarlet  berry,  which,  when  ripe,  has  a 
fiery  tafte,  like  pepper.  The  bark  .of  this  tree, 
particularly  the  bark  of  the  roots,  is  highly  ef- 
teemed  by  the  natives  for  its  medicinal  qualities.  I 
Jiave  already  mentioned  one  inftance  of  its  efficacy, 
and  thereis  no  doubt  but  that  tbe  decoction  of  it  will 
expeditiouily  and  radically  remove  all  impurities  of' 
she  blood. 

The  MOOSE  WOOD  grows  about  four  feet  higli, 
and  is  very  full  of  branches  j  but  what  renders  it 
worth  notice  is  its  bark,  .which  is  of  fo  ftrong  and 
pliable  a  Jexture,  that  being  peeled  off  at  any  fea- 
4bn,  and  twilled,  mak.es  equally  as  good  cordage 
as  hemp. 

The  SPOON  WOOD  is  a  fpecies  of  the  laurel, 
and  the  wood  when  fawed  refembles  the  box  wood. 

The  ELDER,  commonly  termed  the  poifonous 
elder,  nearly  refembles  the  other  forts  in  its  leaves 
and  branches,  but  it  grows  much  ftraighter,  and  is 
only  found  in  fwamps  and  moid  foils.  This  fhrub 
is  endowed  with  a  very  extraordinary  quality,  that 
renders  it  poifonous  to  fome  eonftitutions,  which 
it  affects  if  the  perfon  only  approaches  within  a  few 
yards  of  it,  whilft  others  may  even  chew  the  leaves 
or  the  rind, without  receiving  the  leaft  detriment  from 
them  ;  the  poifon  however  is  not  mortal,  though  it 
operates  very  violently  on  the  infected  perfon  whofe 
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body  and  head  fwell  to  an  amazing  fize,  and  are 
covered  with  eruptions,  that  at  their  height  refera- 
ble the  confluent  fmall  pox.  As  it  grows  alfo  in 
many  of  the  provinces,  the  inhabitants  cure  its  ve- 
nom by  drinking  faffron'  tea,  and  anointing  the 
external  parts  with  a  mixture  compofed  of  cream 
and  marfh  mallows. 

The  SHRUB  OAK  is  exaaiy  Smilar  to  the  oak 
tree,  both  in  its  wood  and  leaves,  and  like  that, 
bears  an  acorn,  but  it  never  rifes  from  the  ground 
above  four  or  five  feet,  growing  crooked  and  knotty. 
It  is  found  chiefly  on  a  dry,  gravelly  foil. 

The  WITCH  HAZLE  grows  very  bufny, 
about  ten  feet  high,  and  is  covered  early  in  May 
with  numerous  white  bloffoms.  When  this  flirub 
is  in  bloom,  the  Indians  efteem  it  a  further  indica- 
tion that  the  froft  is  entirely  gone,  and  that  they 
might  fow  their  corn.  It  has  been  faid,  that  it  is 
poflefled  of  the  power  of  attracting  gold  and  (liver, 
and  that  twigs  of  it  are  made  ufe  of  to  difcover 
where  the  veins  of  thefe  metals  lie  hid  ;  but  I  am 
apprehenfive  that  this  is  only  a  fallacious  (lory,  and 
not  to  be  depended  on  ;  however,  that  fuppoiition  has 
given  it  the  name  of  Witch  Hazle. 

The  MYRTLE  WAX  TREE  is  a  fhrub  about 
four  or  five  feet  high,  the  leaves  of  which  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  myrtle,  but  they  fmell 
exactly  alike.  It  bears  its  fruit  in  bunches,  like  a 
nofegay,  rifihg 'from  the  fame  place  in  various  ftalks, 
about  two  inches  long :  at  the  end  of  each  of  thefe 
is  a  little  nut  containing  a  kernel,  which  is  wholly 
covered  with  a  gluey  fubdance,  which  being  boiled 
in  water,  fwims  on  the  furface  of  it,  and  becomes  a 
kind  of  green  wax  ;  this  is  more  valuable  than  bees 
wax,  being   of  a  more  brittle   nature,  but    mixed 
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with  it  makes  a  good  candle,   which,  as  it  burns, 
fends  forth  an  agreeable  fcent. 

WINTER  GREEN.  This  is  an  evergreen,  of 
the  fpecies  of  the  myrtle,  and  is  found  on  dry  heaths ; 
the  flowers  of  it  are  white,  and  in  the  form  of  arofe, 
but  not  larger  than  a  iilver  penny  ;  in  the  winter  it 
is  full  of  red  berries,  about  the  fize  of  a  floe,  which 
are  fmooth  and  round  ;  thefe  are  preferved  during 
the  fevere  feafon  by  the  mow,  and  are  at  that  time 
in  the  higheft  perfection.  The  Indians  eat  thefe 
berries,  efteeming  them  very  balfamic,  and  invigo- 
rating to  the  flomach.  The  people  inhabiting  the 
interior  colonies  fteep  both  the  fprigs  and  berries 
in  beer,  and  ufe  it  as  a  diet  drink  for  cleanfing  the 
blood  from  fcorbutic  diforders.  ( 

The  FEVER  BUSH  grows  about  five  or  fix 
feet  high  5  its  leaf  is  like  that  of  a  lilach,  and  it 
bears  a  reddifh  berry  of  a  fpicy  flavour.  The  (talks 
of  it  are  exceflively  brittle.  A  decoclion  of  the 
buds  or  wood  is  an  excellent  febrifuge,  and  from 
this  valuable  property  it  receives  its  name.  It  is 
an  ancient  Indian  remedy  for  all  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, and  likewife  much  efteemed  on  the  fame 
account,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  parts  of 
the  colonies. 

The  CRANBERRY  BUSH.  Though  the  fruit 
of  this  bufh  greatly  refembles  in  fize  and  appearance 
that  of  the  common  fort,  which  grows  on  a  fmall 
vine,  in  moraiTes  and  bogs,  yet  the  bufh  runs  to 
the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  ;  but  it  is  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  As  the  meadow  cranberry, 
being  of  a  local  growth,  and  flourifhing  only  in 
morafles,  cannot  be  tranfplanted  or  culrivated,  the 
former,  if  removed  at  *  proper  feafon,  would  be'  a 
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valuable  acquifition  to  the  garden,  and  with  proper 
nurture  prove  equally  as  good,  if  not  better. 

The  CHOAK  BERRY.  The  fhrub  thus  term- 
ed by  the  natives  grows  about  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
and  bears  a  berry  about  the  lize  of  a  floe,  of  a  jet 
black,  which  eontains  feveral  fmall  feeds  within  the 
pulp.  The  juke  of  this  fruit,  though  not  of  a  dif- 
agreeable  flavour,  is  extremely  tart,  and  leaves  a 
roughsefs  in  the  mouth  and  throat  when  eaten,  that 
has  gained  it  the  name  of  ehoak  berrv. 


ROOTS    and    PLANTS. 

^  Elecampagne,  Spikenard,  Angelica,  Sarfapa- 
rilla,  Ginfeng,  Ground  Nuts,  Wild  Potatoes,  Li- 
quorice, Snake  Root,  Gold  Thread,  Solomon's 
Seal,  Devil's  Bite,  Blood  Root,  Onions,  GaTlick, 
Wild  Parfnip,  Mandrakes,  Hellebore  White  and 
Black. 

SPIKENARD,  vulgarly  called  in  the  colonies 
Petty-Morrel.  This  plant  appears  to  be  exactly 
the  fame  as  the  Afiatic  fpikenard,  fo  much  valued 
t>y  the  ancients.  It  grows  near  the  fides  of  brooks, 
in  rocky  places,  and  its  ftem,  which  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  goofe  quill,  fprings  up  like  that  of  angelica, 
reaching  about  afoot  and  an  half  from  the  ground. 
It  bears  bunches  of  berries  in  all  refpects  like  thofe 
of  the  elder,  only  rather  larger.  Thefe  are  of  fuch 
a  balfamic  nature,  that  when  infufed  in  fpirits,  they 
make  a  moft  palatable  and  reviving  cordial. 

SARSAPARILLA.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
which  is  the  moft  eftimable  part  of  it,  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  goofe  quill,  and  runs  in  different  directions. 
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twined  and  crooked  to  a  great  length  in  the  ground  ; 
from  the  principal  item  of  it  fpring  many  fmaller 
fibres,  all  of  which  are  tough  and  flexible.  From 
the  roots  immediately  moots  a  ftalk  about  a  foot  and 
an  half  long,  which  at  the  top  branches  into  three 
items  ;  each  Of  tjhefe  has  three  leaves,  much  of  the 
ihape  and  fize  of  a  walnut  leaf  ;  and  from  the  fork 
of  each  of  the  three  (terns  grows  a  bunch  of  bluifh 
white  flowers,  refembling  thofe  of  the  fpikenard. 
The  bark  of  the  roots,  which  alone  mould  be  ufed 
in  medicine,  is  of  a  bitterifh  flavour,  but  aromatic, 
being  a  gentle  fudorific,  and  very  powerful  in  at- 
tenuating the  blood  when  impeded  by  grofs  hu- 
mours. 

GINSENG  is  a  root  that  was  once  fuppofed  to 
grow  only  in  Korea,  from  whence  it  was  ufually 
exported  to  Japan,  and  by  that  means  found  its 
way  into  Europe  ;  but  it  has  been  lately  difcovered 
to  be  alfo  a  native  of  North-America,  where  it 
grows  to  as  great  perfection,  and  is  equally  valua- 
ble. Its  root  is  like  a  fmall  carrot,  but  not  fo  taper 
at  the  end  ;  it  is  fometimes  divided  into  two  or  more 
branches  5  in  all  other  refpects  it  refembles  farfapa- 
rillain  its  growth.  The  tafte  of  the  root  is  bitter-, 
ifh.  In  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afra  it  bears  a  great 
price,  being  there  confidered  as  a  panacea,  and  is 
the  laft  refuge  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  disorders ; 
■when  chewed,  it  certainly  is  a  great  ftrength'ener  of 
the  ftomach. 


GOLD  THREAD.  This  is  a  plant  of  the  fmall 
vine  kind,  which  grows  in  the  fwampy  places,  and  lies 
on  the  ground.  The  roots  fpread  themfelves  juft 
under  the  furface  of  the  morals,  and  are  eafily  drawn 
up  by  handfulls.  They  referable  a  large  entangled 
fkein  of  thread,  of  a  fine  bright  gold  colour  ;  and  I 
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am  perfuaded  would  yield  a  beautiful  and  permanent 
yellow  dye.  It  is  alfo  greatly  efteemed  both  by  the 
Indians  and  colonics,  as  a  remedy  for  any  forenefs 
in  the  mouth,. but  the  tafte  of  it  is  exquifitely  bit- 
ter. 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL  is  a  plant  that  grows  on  the 
fides  of  rivers,  and  in  rich  meadow  land.  It  rifes 
in  the  whole  to  about  three  feet  high,  the  ftalks  be- 
ing two  feet,  when  the  leaves  begin  tofpread  them- 
felves,  and  reach  a  foot  farther.  A  part  in  every 
root  has  an  impreffion  upon  it  about  the  fize  of  a 
iixpence,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  made  by  a  feal, 
and  from  thefe  it  receives  its  name.  It  is  greatly  va- 
lued on  account  of  its  being  a  fine  purifier  of  the 
blood. 

BEVlL's  BITE  is  another  wild  plant,  which 
grows  in  the  fields,  and  receives  its  name  from  a 
print  that  feems  to  be  made  by  the  teeth  in  the  roots. 
The  Indians  fay  that  this  was  once  an  univerfal  re- 
medy for  every  diforder  that  human  nature  is  inci- 
dent to  ;  but  fome  of  the  evil  fpirits  envying  man- 
kind the  poffeffion  of  fo  efficacious  a  medicine*  gave 
the  root  a  bite,  which  deprived  it  of  a  great  part  of 
its  virtue. 


BLOOD  ROOT.  A  fort  of  plantain  that  fprings 
out  of  the  ground  in  fix  or  feven  long  rough  leaves, 
the  veins  of  which  are  red  ;  the  root  of  it  is  like  a 
fmall  carrot,  both  in  colour  and  appearance  ;  when 
broken,  the  infide  of  it  is  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the 
outfide,  and  diftils  feveral  drops  of  juice  that  look 
like  blood.  This  is  a  ftrong  emetic,  but  a  very  dan- 
gerous one. 
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HERB  S. 


Balm,  Nettles,  Cinque  Foil,  Eyebright,  Sanicle, 
Plantain,  Rattle  Snake  Plantain,  Poor  Robin's 
Plantain,  Toad  Plantain,  Maiden  Hair,  Wild  Dock, 
Rock  Liverwort,  Nobie  Liverwort,,  Blood  wort, 
Wild  Beans,  Ground  Ivy,  Water  Creffes,  Yarrow, 
May  Weed,  Gargit,  Skunk  Cabbage  or  Poke, 
Wake  Robin,  Betony,  Scabious  Mullen,  Wild 
Peafe,  Moufe  Ear,  Wild  Indigo,  Tobacco,  and 
Cat  Mint. 

SANICLE  has  a  root  which  is  thick  towards  the 
upper  part,  and  full  of  fmail  fibres  below;  the 
leaves  of  it  are  broad,  roundifh,  hard,  fmooth, 
and  of  a  fine  mining  green ;  a  ftalk  rifes  from  thefe 
two  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  which  is  quite  fmooth 
and  free  from  knots,  and  on  the  top  of  it  are  feverat 
i'mall  flowers  of  a  reddifh  white,  lhaped  like  a 
wild  rote.  A  tea  made  of  the  root  is  vulnerary  and 
balfamic. 

RATTLE  SNAKE  PLANTAIN.  This  ufe- 
ful  herb  is  of  the  plantain  kind,  and  its  leaves, 
which  fpread  themfeives  on  the  ground,  are  about 
one  inch  and  an  half  wide,  and  five  inches  long  ; 
from  the  centre  of  thefe  arifes  a  fmall"  ftalk,  nearly 
fix  inches  long,  which  bears  a  little  white  flower  ; 
the  root  is  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe  quijl,  and  much 
bent  and  divided  into  feveral  branches.  The  leaves 
of  this  herb  are  more  efBcacious  than  any  other  part 
cf  it  for  the  bite  of  the  reptile  from  which  it  receives 
its  name  ;  and  being  chewed  and  applied  immediately 
to  the  wound,  and  fome  of  the  juice  fwallowed,  fel- 
dom  fails  of  averting  very  dangerous  fymptoms.  So 
convinced  are  the  Indians  of  the  power  of  this  in- 
fallible antidote,  that  for  a  trifling  bribe  of  fpiritu- 
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ous  liquor,  they  will  at  any  time  permit  a  rattle- 
snake to  drive  its  fangs  into  their  flefti.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  during  thore  months  in  which  tie 
bite  of  thefe  creatures  is  moft  venomous,  this  re- 
medy is  in  its  greateft  perfe&ion,  and  mod  luxuri- 
ant in  its  growth. 

POOR  ROBIN's  PLANTAIN  is  of  the  fame 
fpecies  as  the  laft,  but  more  diminutive  in  every  re- 
fpecl ;  it  receives  its  name  from  its  fize,  and  the 
poor  land  on  which  it  grows.  It  is  a  good  medici- 
nal herb,  and  oft  n  adminiftered  with  fuccefs  in  fe- 
vers and  internal  weakneffes. 

TOAD  PLANTAIN  refembles  the  common 
plantain,  only  it  grows  much  ranker,  and  is  thus 
denominated  becaufe  toads  love  to  harbour  under  it. 

ROCK  LIVERWORT  is  a  fort  of  Liverwort 
that  grows  on  rocks,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  kelp 
or  mofs.  It  is  efteemed  as  an  excellent  remedy 
againfl:  declines. 

GARGIT  or  SKOKE  is  a  large  kind  of  weed, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  about  fix  inches  long,  and 
two  inchesand  a  half  broad  ;  they  referable  thofe 
of  fpinage  in  their  colour  and  texture,  but  not  in 
fhape.  The  root  is  very  large,  from  which  fpring 
different  ftalks  that  run  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and 
are  full  of  red  berries  ;  thefe  hang  in  cluiters  in  the 
month  of  September,  and  are  generally  called  pi- 
geon berries,  as  thofe  birds  then  feed  on  them. 
When  the  leaves  firft  fpring  from  the  ground,  after 
being  boiled,  they  are  a  nutritious  and  wholefome 
vegetable,  but  when  they  are  grown  nearly  to  their 
full  iize,  they  acquire  a  poifonous  quality.  The 
roots  applied  to  the  hands  and  feet  of  a  perfon  af- 
flifted  with  a  fever,  prove  a  very  powerful  abforbene. 
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SKUNK  CABBAGE  or  POKE  is  an  herb  that 
grows  in  moift  and  fwampy  places.  The  leaves  of 
it  are  about  a  foot  long,  and  fix  inches  broad,  near- 
ly oval,  but  rather  pointed.  The  roots  are  compo- 
sed of  great  numbers  of  fibres,  a  lotion  of  which  is 
made  ufe  of  by  the  people  of  the  colonies  for  the 
cure  of  the  itch.  There  iflues  a  ftrong  mufky  fmell 
from  this  herb,  fomething  like  the  animal  of  the 
fame  name,  before  defcribed,  and  on  that  account  it 
is  fo  termed. 

WAKE  ROBIN  is  an  herb  that  grows  in  fwam- 
py lands ;  its  root  refembles  a  fmall  turnip,  and  if 
tailed  will  greatly  inflame  the  tongue,  and  imme- 
diately convert  it  from  its  nalural  fhape  into  a  round 
hard  fubftance  ;  in  which  ftate  it  will  continue  for 
fome  time,  and  during  this  no  other  part  of  the 
mouth  will  be  affected*  But  when  dried,  it  lofes 
its  aftringent  quality,  and  becomes  beneficial  to 
mankind,  for  if  grated  into  cold  water,  and  taken 
internally,  it  is  very  good  for  all  complaints  of  the 
bowels. 


WILD  INDIGO  is  an  herb  of  the  fame  fpecies 
as  that  from  whence  indigo  is  made  in  the  fouthern 
colonies.  It  grows  on  oneftalkto  the  height  of  five 
or  fix  inches  from  the  ground,  when  it  divides  into 
many  branches,  from  which  irTue  a  great  number 
of  fmall  hard  bluifti  leaves  that  fpread  to  a  great 
breadth,  and  among  thofe  it  bears  a  yellow  flower  5 
the  juice  of  it  has  a  very  difagreeable  fcent. 

CAT  MINT  has  a  woody  root,  divided  into  fe- 
veral  branches,  and  it  fends  forth  a  ftalk  about  three 
feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  nettle  or 
betony,  and  they  have  a  ftrong  fmell  of  mint,  with 
a  biting  acrid  ta'fte  \  the  flowers  grow  on  the  tops 
A3 
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of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  faint  purple  or  whitfifr 
colour.  It  is  called  cat  mint,  becaufe  it  is  faid 
that  cats  have  an  antipathy  to  it,  and  will  not 
let  it  grow,  h  has  hardly  the  virtues  of  common 
mint.  * 


FLOWERS. 

Heart's  Eafe,  Lillies  red  and  yellow,  Pond  Lillies*. 
Cowflips,  May  Flowers,  JefFamine,  Honeyfuckles^ 
Rcck  Honeyfuckles,  Rofes  red  and  white,  Wild 
Hollyhock,  Wild  Pinks,  Golden  Rod. 

I  mail  not  -enter  into  a  minute  description  of  the 
flowers  above  recited,  but  only  jufi  obferve,  that 
rhey  much  referable  thofe  of  the  fame  name  which 
grow  in  Europe,  and  are  as  beautifulin  colour,  and 
as  perfea  in  odour,  as  they  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  m 
their  wild  uncultivated  (late. 


FARINACEOUS  and  LEGUMINOUS 
ROOTS,   &c- 


Maize  or  Indian  Corn,  Wild  Rice,  Beans,  ths 
Squafh,  &c. 

MAIZE  or  INDIAN  CORN  grows  from  fix  to 
ten  feet  high,  on  a  ftalk  full  of  joints,  which  is  ftiff 
and  folid,  and  when  green,  abounding  with  a  fweet 
juice.  The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  reed,  about 
two  feet  in  length,  and  three  or  four  inches  broad. 
The  flowers  which  are  produced  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  fruit  on  the  fame  plant,  grow  like  the  ears 

•;  For  an  account  of  Tobacco,  fee  a  treatife  I  have  publifhei 
©n  the  culture  of  that  plant. 
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of  oats,  and  are  fometimes  white,  yellow,  or  of  a  pur- 
ple colour.  The  feeds  are  as  large  as  peafe,  and  like 
them  quite  naked  and  fmooth,  but  of  a  roundifh 
furface,  rather  compreffed.  One  fpike  generally 
confifts  of  about  fix  hundred  grains,  which  are 
placed  clofely  together  in  rows  ro  the  number  of 
eight  or  ten,  and  fometimes  twelve.  This  corn  is 
very  wholefome,  eafy  of  digeftion,  and  yields  as 
good  nourifhment  as  any  other  fort.  After  the  In- 
dians have  reduced  it  into  meal  by  pounding  it,  they 
make  cakes  of  it,  and  bake  them  before  the  fire. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  fome  nations  eat  it  in 
cakes  before  it  is  ripe,  in  which  Mate  it  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  extremely  nutritive. 

"WILD  RICE.  This  grain,  which  grows  in  the 
greateft  plenty  throughout  the  interior  parts  of 
North- America,  is  the  mofi  valuable  of  all  the 
fpontaneous  productions- of  that  country.  Exc'lufive 
of  its  utility  as  a  fuppjy  of  food  for  thofe  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies  who  inhabit  this  part  of  the  continenr, 
and  obtained  without  any  other  trouble  than  that  of 
gathering  it  in,  the  fweetnefs  and  nutritious  quality 
of  it  attract  an  infinite  number  of  wild  fowlof  every 
kind,  which  flock  from  diftant  climes,  to  enjoy  this 
rare  repaft ;  and  by  it  become  inexpreffibly  fat  and 
delicious.  In  future  periods  it  will  be  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  infant  colonies,  as  it  will  afford  them  a 
prefent  fupport,  until,  in  the  courfe  of  cultivation, 
other  fupplies  may  be  produced  ;  whereas  in  thofe 
realms  which  are  not  furniflied  with  this  bounteous 
gift  of  nature,  even  if  the  climate  is  temperate  and 
the  foil  good,  the  nrft  fettlers  are  often  expofed  to 
great  hardfhips  from  the  want  of  an  immediate  re- 
source for  necefTary  food.  This  ufeful  grain  grows 
in  the  water  where  it  is  about  two  feet  deep,  and 
where  it  finds  a  rich,  muddy  foil.  The  ftaiks  of 
it,  and  the  branches  or  ears  that  bear  the  feed,  re- 
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femble  oats  both  in  their  appearance  and  manner 
of  growing.     The  (talks  are  full  of  joints,   and  rife 
more  than  eight  feet  above  the  water.     The  natives 
gather  the  grain  in  the  following  manner:   Nearly 
about  the  time  that  it  begins  to  turn  from  its  milkv 
Hate  and   to  ripen,  they  run  their  canoes  into  the 
midft  of  it,  and   tying  bunches  of  it  together,  jull 
below  the  ears,  with  bark,  leave  it  in   this  iituation 
three  or  four  weeks  longer  till   it   is   perfectly  ripe. 
About  the  latter   end   of  September  they  return-  to 
the  river,  when  each  family   having  its   feparate  al- 
lotment, and   being   able   to  diftinguifn   their  own 
property  by   the  manner  of  fattening   the  (heaves, 
gather  in  the  portion  that  belongs   to  them.     This 
they  do  by  placing  their  canoes  clofe  to  the  bunches 
of  rice,  in  fuch  poiition  as  to  receive  the  grain  when 
it  falls,  and  then  beat  it   out  with   pieces  of  wood 
formed  for  that  purpofe.     Having  done  this,  they 
dry  it  with  fmoke,  and  afterwards  tread  or  rub  off 
the  outfide  hufk  ;   when  it  is  fit  for  ufe,  they  put  it 
into  the  (kins  of  fawns,   or  young  buffaloes,   taken 
off  nearly  whole  for  this  purpofe,  and  fewed   into  a 
fort  of  fack,  wherein  they  preferve  it  ti!l  the  return 
of  their  harveft.     It  has  been  the  fubject.  of  much 
/peculation,  why  this  fpontaneous  grain  is  not  found 
in  any  other  regions  of  America,  or   in  thofe  coun- 
tries fituated  in  the  fame  parallels  of  latitude,  where 
the  waters  are  as  apparently  adapted  for  its  growth 
as  in  the  climate  I  treat  of.     As  for  inftance,  none 
of  the  countries  that  lie  to  the  fouth  and  eaft  of  the 
great  lakes,  even  from  the  provinces   north  of  the 
Carolinas,  to  the  extremities  of  Labradore,  produce 
any  of  this  grain.     It  is  true  I  found  great  quantities 
of  it  in  the  watered  lands  near-Detroit,  between  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Erie,  but  on  enquiry  I  learned  that 
it  never  arrived  nearer  to  maturity  than  jufl  to  blof- 
fom  ;   after  which   it   appeared  blighted,  and   died 
away.     This  convinces  m$  that  the  north-weft  wind, 
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as  I  have  before  hinted,  is  much  more  powerful  in 
thefe  than  in  the  interior  parts  ;  and  that  it  is  more 
inimical  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  after  it  has  palled 
over  the  lakes,  and  become  united  with  the  wind 
which  joins  it  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
than  it  is  further  weftward. 

BEANS.  Thefe  are  nearly  of  the  fame  fhap'e  as 
the  European  beans,  but  are  not  much  larger  than 
the  fmalleft  fize  of  them.  They  are  boiled  by  the 
Indians,  and  eaten  chiefly  with  bears  flefh. 

The  SQUASH.  They  have  alfo  feveral  fpecies 
of  the  MELON  or  PU'MKIN,  which  by  fome  are 
called  fquafhes,  and  which  ferve  many  nations  partly 
as  a  fubltitute  for  bread.  Of  thefe  there  is  the 
round,  the  crane- neck,  the  fmall  flat,  and  the  large 
oblong  fquafh.  The  fmaller  forts  being  boiled,  are 
eaten  during  the  furnmer  as  vegetables  ;  and  are  all 
of  a  pleafmg  flavour.  The  crane-neck,  which  greatly 
excels  all  the  others,  are  ufually  hung  up  for  a  win- 
ter's (lore,  and  in  this  manner  might  be  preferyec) 
for  feveral  months. 
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J  HE  countries  that  lie  between  the  great 
fakes  and  River  Miffiffippi,  and  from  thence  fouth- 
ward  to  Weft  Florida,  although  in  the  midft  of  a 
large  continent,  and  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
fea,  are  fo  fituated,  that  a  communication  between 
them  and  other  realms  might  conveniently  be 
opened  ;  by  which  means  thofe  empires  or  colonies 
that  may  hereafter  be  founded  or  planted  therein, 
will  be  rendered  commercial  ones.  The  great  Ri- 
ver Miffiffippi,  which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
them,  will  enable  their  inhabitants  to  eftablifh  as 
intercourfe  with  foreign  climes,  equally  as  well  as 
the  Euphrates,  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  or  the  Wolga 
do  thofe  people  which  dwell  on  their  banks,  and 
who  have  na  other  convenience  for  exporting  the 
produce  of  their  own  country,  or  for  importing 
thofe  of  others,  than  boats  and  veffels  of  light  bur- 
den :  notwithstanding  which,  they  have  become 
powerful  and  opulent  dates. 

The  Miffiffippi,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  runs 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  pafFes  through  the  molt 
fertile  and  temperate  part  of  North-America,  ex- 
cluding only  the  extremities  of  it,  which  verge  both 
on  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones.  Thus  favourably 
fituated,  when  once  its  banks  are  covered  with  in- 
habitants, they  need  not  long  be  at  a  lofs  for  means 
to  eftablifh  an  extenfive  and  profitable  commerce* 
They  will  find  the  country  towards  the  fouth  almoft 
fpontaneoufly  producing  filk,  cotton,  indigo,  and 
tobacco  j  and  the  more  northern  parts,  wine,  oil, 
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beef,  tallow,  fkins,  buffalo-wool,  and  furs ;  with", 
lead,  copper,  iron,  coals,  lumber,  corn,  rice,  and 
fruits,  befides  earth  and  barks  for  dying. 

Thefe  articles,  with  which  it  abounds  even  to 
profufion,  may  be  tranfported  to  the  ocean  through 
this  river,  without  greater  difficulty  than  that  which 
attends  the  conveyance  of  merchandize  down  force 
of  thofe  I  havejuft  mentioned.  It  is  true  that  the 
Mifliffippi  being  the  boundary  between  the  Englifli' 
and  Spanifh  fettlements,  and  the  Spaniards  in  poflef- 
iion  of  the  mouth  of  it,  they  may  obftruct  the  paflage 
of  it,  and  greatly  difhearten  thofe  who  make  the 
firft  attempts ;  yet  when  the  advantages  that  will 
certainly  arife  to  fettlers,  are  known,  multitudes  of 
adventurers,  allured  by  the  profpeft  of  fuch  abun- 
dant riches,  will  flock  to  it,  and  eftablim  themfelves, 
though  at  the  expence  of  rivers  of  blood. 

But  mould  the  nation  that"  happens  to  be  in  pof- 
feffion  of  New  Orleans  prove  unfriendly  to  the  in- 
ternal fettlers,  they  may  find  a  way  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  by  the  river  Iberville,  which  empties  itfelf 
from  the  Mifiiffippi,  after  palling  through  Lake 
Maurepas,  into  Lake  Pontchartrain,  which  has  a  com- 
munication with  the  fea  within  the  borders  of  Wed 
Florida.  The  river  Iberville  branches  off  from  the 
Miffiffippi  about  eighty  miles  above  New  Orleans9 
and  though  it  is  at  prefent  choaked  up  in  fome  parts, 
it  might  at  an  inconsiderable  expence  be  made  na- 
vigable, fo  as  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  propof- 
ed. 

Although  the  Englim  have  acquired  fince  the  lafl 
peace  a  more  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  interior  parts 
than  were  ever  obtained  before,  even  by  the  French, 
yet  many  of  their  productions  ftill  remain  unknown. 
And  though  I  was  not  deficient  either  in  affiduity  or 
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attention  during  the  fhort  time  I  remained  in  them, 
yet  I  mufi:  acknowledge  that  the  intelligence  I  gained 
was  not  fo  perfect  as  I  could  wifh,  and  that  it  re- 
quires further  refearches  to  make  the  world  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  real  value  of  thofe  long 
hidden  realms. 


The  parts  of  the  Miffiffippi  of  which  no  furvey 
has  hitherto  been  taken,  amount  to  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  miles,  following  the  courfe  of  the  ftream, 
that  is,  from  the  Illinois  to  the  Ouifconiin  Rivers. 
Plans  of  fuch  as  reach  from  the  former  to  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico,  have  been  delineated  by  feveral  hands^ 
and  I  have  the  pleafure  to  find  that  an  actual  furvey 
of  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  Miffiffippi,  between 
the  Illinois  River  and  the  fea,  with  the  Ohio,  Che- 
rokee, and  Ouabache  Rivers,  taken  on  the  fpot  by 
a  very  ingenious  gentleman,  *  is  now  publifhed. 
I  flatter  myfelf  that  the  obfervations  therein  contain- 
ed, which  have  been  made  by  one  whofe  knowledge 
of  the  parts  therein  defcribed  was  acquired  by  aper- 
fonal  inveftigation,  aided  by  a  folid  judgment,  will 
confirm  the  remarks  I  have  made,  and  promote  the 
plan  I  am  here  recommending. 

I  {hall  alfo  here  give  a  concife  defcription  of  each, 
beginning,  according  to  the  rule  of  geographers, 
with  that  which  lies  moil  to  the  north. 

It  is  however  necefTary  to  obferve,  that  before 
thefe  fettlements  can  be  eflablifhed,  grants  muft  be 
procured  in  the  manner  cuftomary  on  fuch  occafions, 
and  the  lands  be  purchafed  of  thofe  who  have  ac- 
quired a  right  to  them  by  a  long  poffeffion  ;  but  no 

*  Thomas  Hutchins,  Efq;  Captain  in  his  Slaje'ft^s  6oth>  or 
Royal  American  Regiment  of  Foot. 
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greater  difficulty  will  attend  the  completion  of  this 
.point,  than  the  original  founders  of  every  ■  colony, 
on  the  continent  met  with  to  oburucl  their  inten- 
tions ;  and  the  number  of  Indians  who  inhabit  thefe 
tracls  being  greatly  inadequate  to  their  extent,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  but  they  will  readily  give  up,  for 
a  reafonable  confideration,  territories  that  are  of 
httle  ufe  to  them  ;  or  remove,  for  the  accommodation 
of  their  new  neighbours,  to  lands  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  Miffiffippi,  the  navigation  of  which 
is  not  effential  to  the  welfare  of  their  communities. 

No.  I.  The  country  within  thefe  lines,  from  its 
fituation,  is  colder  than  any  of  the  others ;  yet  lam 
convinced  that  the  air  is  much  more  temperate  than 
in  thofe  provinces  that  lie  in  the  fame  degree  of  la- 
titude to  the  eafl  of  it.  The  foil  is  excellent,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  that  is  free  from  woods 
m  the  pans  adjoining  to  the  Miffiffippi ;  whilft  on 
the  contrary,  the  north-eafiern  borders  of  it  are  well 
wooded.  Towards  the  head  of  the  River  St  Croix, 
rice  grows  in  great  plenty,  and  there  is  abundance 
of  copper.  Though  the  falls  of  Saint  Anthony  are 
inuated  at  the  fouth  eaft  corner  of  this  divifion,  yet 
that  impediment  will  not  totally  obftrud  the  navi- 
gation, as  the  River  St  Croix,,  which  runs  through 
a  great  part  of  the  fouthern  fide  of  it,  enters  the 
Miffiffip'pi  jbft  below  the  Falls,- and  flows  with  fo 
gentle  a  current,  that  it  affords  a  convenient  navi- 
gation for  boats.  This  trad  is  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-wefh 

No.  II. /  This  tracl,  as  I  have  already  defcribed 
it  in  my  Journal,  exceeds  the  higheft  encomiums  I 
can  give  it;  notwithstanding  which,  it  is  entirely  un- 
inhabited, and  the  profufion  of  bleffings  that  nature 
has  fhowered  on  this  heavenly  fpot,  return  unenjoyed 
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4o  the  lap  from  whence  they  fprang.  Lake  Pepin, 
as  I  have  termed  it  after  the  French,  lies  within 
thefe  bounds ;  but  the  lake  to  which  that  name  pro- 
perly belongs  is  a  little  above  the  River  St  Croix  ; 
however,  as  all  the  traders  call  the  lower  lake  by 
that  name,  I  have  fo  denominated  it,  contrary  to 
the  information  I  received  from  the  Indians.  This 
colony  lying  in  unequal  angles,  the  dimenfions  of  it 
cmnot  be  exactly -given4,  but  it  appears  to  be  on  an 
average  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  long,  and 
•eighty  broad. 


No.  III.  The  greateft  part  of  this  divifion  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  river  Ouifconfin,  which  is  navigable  for 
boats  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  till  it 
reaches  the  carrying  place  that  divides  it  from  the 
Fox  River.  The  land  which  is  contained  within  its 
limits,  is  in  fome  parts  mountainous,  and  in  the 
other  confift s  of  fertile  meadows  and  fine  pafturage. 
It  is  furnifhed  alfo  with  a  great  deal  of  good  timber, 
and,  as  is  generally  the  cafe  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mimffippi  and  its  branches,  has  much  fine,  open, 
clear  land,  proper  for  cultivation.  To  thefe  are 
added  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  riches,  in  a  number 
-of  lead  mines  which  lie  at  a  little  dillance  from  the 
Ouifconfin  towards  the  fouth,  and  appear  to  be  un- 
commonly full  of  ore.  Although  the  Saukies  and 
Ottagaumies  inhabit  a  part  of  this  tract,  the  whole 
of  the  lands  under  their  cultivation  does  not  exceed 
three  hundred  acres.  It  is  in  length  from  eaft  to 
well  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  about 
eighty  from  north  to  fouth. 

No.  IV.  This  colony  confifts  of  lands  of  various 
denominations,  fome  of  which  are  very  good,  and 
others  very  bad.  The  belt  is  fituated  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Green  Bay  and  the  Fox  River,  where 
there  are  innumerable  acres  covered  with  fine  erafs, 
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mod  part  of  which  grows  to  an  aftoniming  height. 
This  river  will  afford  a  good  navigation  for  boats 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  courfe,  which  is  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  except  between  the 
Winnebago  Lake  and  the  Green  Bay  ;  where  there 
are  feveral  carrying-places,  in  the  fpace  of  thirty 
miles.  The  Fox  River  is  rendered  remarkable  by 
the  abundance  of  rice  that  grows  on  its  fhores,  and 
the  almoft  infinite  numbers  of  wild  fowl  that  frequent 
its  banks.  The  land  which  lies  near  it  appears  to 
be  very  fertile,  and  promifes  to  produce  a  fufficient 
fupply  of  all  the  neceffaries  of  life  for  any  number 
of  inhabitants.  A  communication  might  be  opened 
by  thofe  who  fh'all  fettle  here,  either  through  the 
Green  Bay,  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Huron,  Lake 
Erie,  and  Lake  Ontario,  with  Canada,  or  by  way  of 
the  Ouifconfin  into  the  Miffiflippi.  This  divifion  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles  long  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  broad. 

No.  V.  This  is  an  excellent  tracT:  of  land,  and, 
confidering  its  interior  lituation,  has  greater  advan- 
tages than  could  be  expected  ;  for  having  the  Mif- 
fiffippi  on  its  weftern  borders,  and  the  Illinois  on  its 
iouth-eaft,  it  has  as  free  a  navigation  as  moil  of  the 
others.  The  northern  parts  of  it  are  fomewhat 
mountainous,  but  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  clear 
land,  the  foil  of  which  is  excellent,  with  many  fine 
fertile  meadows,  and  not  a  few  rich  mines.  It  is 
upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  ealt  to  weft. 

No.  VI.  This  colony  being  fituated  upon  the 
heads  of  the  Rivers  Illinois  and  Ouabache,  the  for- 
mer of  which  empties  itfelf  immediately  into  the 
Miffiffippi,  and  the  latter  into  the  fame  river  by 
means  of  the  Ohio,  will  readily  find  a  communica- 
tion with  the  fea  through  thefc.     Having  alfo  the 
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River  Miamis  palling  through  it,  which  runs  into 
Lake  Erie,  an  intercourfe  might  be  eftablifhed  with 
Canada  alfo  by  way  of  the  lakes,  as  before  pdinted 
out.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  rich  fertile  land, 
and  though  more  inland  than  any  of  the  others, 
will  be  as  valuable  an  acquiiition  as  the  beft  of  them. 
From  north  to  fouth  it  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fixty  miles,  from  eali  to  weft  one  hundred  and 
eighty. 

No.  VII.  This  divifion  is  not  inferior  to  any  of 
the  foregoing.  Its  northern  borders  lying  adjacent 
to  the  Illinois  River,  and  its  weftern  to  the  Miffif- 
iippi,  the  firuanon  of  it  for  eftablifhing  a  commer- 
cial intercourfe  with  foreign  nations  is  very  commo- 
dious. It  abounds  with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life, 
and  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  fixty  miles  from  eaft  to  weft ;  but  the 
confines  of  it  being  more  irregular  than  the  others, 
I  cannot  exactly  afcertain  the  dimenfions  of  it. 

No.  VIII.  This  colony  having  the  River  Oua- 
bache  running  through  the  centre  of  it,  and  the  Ohio 
for  its  fouthern  boundary,  will  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  free  navigation.  It  extends  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  from  eaft  to  weft. 

No.  IX.  X.  and  XI.  being  fimilar  in  fituation, 
and  furnimed  with  nearly  the  fame  conveniences  as 
all  the  others,  I  mail  only  give  their  dimenfions. 
No.  IX.  is  about  eighty  miles  each  way,  but  not  ex- 
actly fquare.  No.  X.  is  nearly  in  the  fame  form, 
and  about  the  fame  extent.  No.  XI,  is  much  larger, 
being  at  leaft  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  from  eaft  to 
weft,  as  nearly  as  from  its  irregularity  it  is  poffible 
.  to  calculate. 
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After  the  defcription  of  this  delightful  country  i 
"have,  already  given,  I  need  not  repeat  that  all  the 
Spots  I  have  thus  pointed  out  are  as  proper  for  colo- 
nization, abound  not  only  with  the  necelfaries  of  life 
being  well  ftored  with  rice,  deer,  buffaloes,  bears,' 
&?,  but  produce  in  equal  abundance  fuch  as  may 
be  termed  luxuries,  or  at  leafl  thole  articles  of  com- 
merce before  recited,  which  the  inhabitants  of  k 
Jill  have  an  oppurtunity  of  exchanging  for  the  need- 
iui  productions  of  other  countries. 

The  difcovery  of  a  north-weft  paffage  to  India 
ftas  been  the  fubjeft  of  ir numerable  difquifitions. 
Many  efforts  have  likewife  been  made  by  way  of 
Hudfon's  Bay,  to  penetrate  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
though  without  fuccefs,  1  mall  not  therefore  trouble 
myfelf  to  enumerate  the  advantages  that  would  re- 
fult  from  this  much-wifhed-for  difcovery,  its  utility 
being  already  too  well  known  to  the  commercial 
world  to  need  any  elucidation  ;  I  mall  only  confine 
myfelf  to  the  methods  that  appear  moll  probable  to 
en-fare  fuccefs  to  future  adventurers. 

The  many  attempts  that  have  hitherto  been  made 
for  this  purpofe,  but  which  all  have  been  rendered 
abortive,  feem  to  have  turned  the  fpirit  of  making 
ufeful  researches  into  another  channel,  and  this  molt 
interefiing  one  has  almoft  been  given  up  as  imprac- 
ticable; but,  in  my  opinion,  their  failure  rather  pro- 
ceeds from  their  being  begun  at  an  improper  place, 
than  from  their  impracticability. 

All  navigators  that  have  hitherto  gone  in  fearch 
of  this  parage,  have  fir  ft .  entered  Hudfon's  Bay; 
the  confequence  of  which  has  been,  that  having 
fpent  the  feafo'n  during  which  only  thofe  feas  are 
navigable,  in  exploring  many  of  the  numerous  inlets 
lying  therein,  and  this  without  difcovering  any  open- 
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ing,  terrified  at  the  approach  of  winter,  they  have 
.battened  back  for  fear  of  being  frozen  up,  and  con- 
fequently  of  being  obliged  to  continue  till  the  return 
of  fummer  in  thole  black  and  dreary  realms.  Even 
fuch  as  have  perceived  the  coafts  to  enfold  themfelves, 
and  who  have  of  courfe"  entertained  hopes  of  fuc- 
ceeding,  have  been  deterred  from  profecuting  their 
voyage,  left  the  winter  mould  fet  in  before  they 
could  reach  a  more  temperate  climate. 

Thefe  apprehenfions  have  difcouraged  the  bolded: 
adventurers  from  completing  the  expeditions  in 
which  they  have  engaged,  and  fruftrated  every  at- 
tempt. But  as  it  has  been  difcovered  by  fuch  as 
have  failed  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  that  there  are  many  inlets  which  verge  to- 
wards Kudfon's  Bay,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
that  a  paffage  might  be  made  out  from  that  quarter, 
if  it  be  fought  for  at  a  proper  feafon.  And  mould 
thefe  expectations  be  disappointed,  the  explorers 
would  not  be  in  the  fame  hazardous  fituation  with 
thofe  who  fet  out  from  Hudfon's  Bay,  for  they  will 
always  be  fure  of  a  fafe  retreat,  through  an  open  lea, 
to  warmer  regions,  even  alter  repeated  difappoint- 
ments.  And  this  confidence  will  enable  them  to 
proceed  with  greater  refolution,  and  probably  be  the 
means  of  effecting  what  too  much  circumfpec~iioii 
or  cimidity  has  prevented. 

Thefe  reafons  for  altering  the  plan  of  inquiry 
after  this  convenient  paffage,  carry  with  them  fuck 
conviction,  that  in  the  year  1774,  Richard  Whit- 
worth  Efq;  Member  of  Parliament  for  Stafford,  a 
gentleman  of  an  extend  ve  knowledge  in  geography, 
of  an  active,  enterprifing  difpofuion,  and  whofe 
benevolent  mind  is  ever  ready  to  promote  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  individuals,  or  the  welfare  of  the  public,, 
from  the  representations  made  to  him  of  the  expedi? 
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£ricy  of  it  by  myfelfaflfl  others,  intended  to  travel 
acrofs  the  continent  of  America,  that  he  might  at- 
tempt  to  carry  a  fcheme  of  this  kind  into  execution. 

He  intended  to  have  purfued  nearly  the  fame  route 
that  I  did  ;  and  after  having  built  a  fort  at  Lake  Pe- 
pin, to  have  proceeded  up  the  River  St  Pierre,  and 
from  thence  up  a  branch  of  the  River  Meflbrie,  til! 
having  difcovered  thefource  of  the  Oregan,  or  River 
of  the  Weft,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fummit  of  the 
lands  that  divide  the  waters  which  run  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  from  thofe  that  fall  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he 
would  have  failed  down  that  river  to  the  place  where 
it  is  faid  to  empty  itfelf  near  the  Straits  of  Annian. 

Having  there  eftablifhed  another  fettlement  orr 
fome  fpot  that  appeared  beft  calculated  for  the  fup- 
port  of  his  people,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  of 
the  inlets  that  trend  towards  the  north-eaft,  he 
would  from  thence  have  begun  his  refearches.  This 
gentleman  was  to  have  been  attended  in  the  expedi- 
tion by  Colonel  Rogers,  myfelf,  and  others,  and 
to  have  taken,  out  with  him  a  fufficient  number  of 
artificers  and  mariners,  for  building  the  forts  and 
vefTels  neceflary  for  the  occaiion,  and  for  navigating 
the  latter ;  in  all  not  lefs  than  fifty  or  fixty  men, 
The  grants  and  other  requifites  for  this  purpofe  were 
even  nearly  compleated,  when  the  prefent  troubles 
in  America  began,  which  put  a  flop  to  an  enterprife 
that  promifed  to  be  of  inconceivable  advantage  to 
the  Bfit#h  dominions. 
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